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No Indiana Rush 
For Co.’s Because Of 


Ban On Separation 


Flurry Over Law Put Over by 
“Tip” Ross, Small Company 
President, Subsides 


HAS GO-GETTER CAREER 


Depression Has Made Representa- 
tion of Strong Companies Greater 
Asset in Agencies 








Indianapolis, April 19.—Fire insurance 
agents and special agents of insurance 
companies have recovered from the shock 
of the legislation in this state which has 
outlawed “separation” in Indiana, and are 
now in a position to compare notes and 
observe what has been the after effect. 
A reporter for The Eastern Underwriter 
interviewed all types of local agencies in 
this city—the largest of the “regular” 
agencies representative of only Western 
Underwriters Association companies; an 
important local agency representing non- 
association companies; a bank agency, 
anda small agency. He also interviewed 
a special agent whose territory embraces 
small towns in a considerable part of the 
state; and likewise had a talk with the 
insurance commissioner and with a rep- 
resentative of the Insurance Federation 
of Indiana. The result of his findings 
in brief is that chaos is not prevailing; 
there has been little switching of agen- 
cies, and the excitement prevailing when 
news of the passage of the law became 
known has subsided. 

Things are going pretty much as they 
did, and once again it has been borne 
home that the agency of an old estab- 
lished and strong company—no matter 
what its affiliation—is a priceless asset. 
If some small or obscure company comes 
in and offers a fancy commission the 
agent is pretty apt to look at the finan- 
tial statement of the company rather 
than what will be his commission check. 

How Legislation Was Passed 

But while there has been no volcano 
in eruption because agencies cannot be 
‘leared” by organization action there is 
a growing interest in the manner in 
which the legislation was put over and 
in the personality of the man alleged to 
have done the trick. The bill was al- 
most at the stage of voting before the 
surance companies and the agents knew 
about it; then it was too late. The 








surprising thing about all this is that 
the man alleged to have lined up the 
legislature so effectively is president of 
a small company of which most casualty 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Those Golf Sticks 


Golf sticks for age 60, instead of comfort and independence, 
are the chief inducement offered by some inexperienced under- 
writers. Golfers are in the minority among our prospects, most 
of whom haven't the slightest interest in golf, and can’t be made 
to imagine desiringly that beginning at age 60 they could or 
would spend the remainder of their lives on a golf course. Yet 
we see golf stick sales talks, and circulars whose illustration is 
an elderly man swinging at a golf ball, and looking as if at last 
his life’s chief pleasure ambition had been attained. 


If there is a sure-fire appeal in Retirement Income situations, 
it is in painting a financial independence which shall supply 
home comforts, or permit playing with hobbies, or indulgence 
in travel, in those later years. 


Many very successful salesmen make their Retirement In- 
come approach through these things. And not until they have 
created desire do they describe the ease with which, through 
payment of a small or moderate premium, the assurance of 
future possession can be had. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. Kincstey, President 


PHILADELPHIA 


indepenaence Square 
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John Hancock Marks 
Its 75th Anniversary 
In Big Wire Hookup 


President Guy W. Cox Talks to 
Field Force Over 50,000 Miles 
of Telephone Connections 


MEET IN 363 AGENCIES 


Representatives All Over United 
States and in Honolulu Cele- 
brate Company Milestone 

















In each of the 363 offices throughout 
the United States and in Honolulu rep- 
resentatives of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life gathered Wednesday in order to 
hear a ten-minute address over the tele- 
phone as part of ceremonies marking the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the signing 
of the company’s charter. President Cox 
was heard by 10,000 agents and employes 
over 50,000 miles of wire. 

President Cox briefly outlined the John 
Hancock’s progress through three-quar- 
ters of a century, in which it has ad- 
vanced to become the sixth largest life 
insurance company in America in amount 
of insurance in force. He announced the 
introduction of a new seventy-fifth anni- 
versary policy known as the Selective 
Security Policy, especially designed to 
furnish additional retirement income to 
persons entitled to the Federal Social Se- 
curity benefits, and to provide a way for 
those not included in the government 
benefits to build their own social security. 

Started in One Small Room 

Just seventy-five years ago the charter 
of the company was signed and business 
was begun the same year with the writ- 
ing of the first policy on the day before 
Christmas. The company’s home office 
headquarters at that time was a modest 


little room in the rear of a building on 
State Street, Boston. Today it occupies 
a huge modern structure in the Back 
Bay district and has nearly 3,000 em- 
ployes in the home office alone. The 
John Hancock first occupied a home of 
its own in downtown Boston twenty-nine 
years after its charter was signed. Eight 
stories high, the structure was a sky- 
scraper of its time and invitations were 
issued to the public to enjoy the view 
from the room, one hundred and twenty 
feet above the street. 

At the close of the John Hancock’s 
first five vears it had on its books ten 
millions of dollars of insurance, In the 
following two years this figure doubled 
and by the end of 1870 assets stood at 
nearly two million dollars. 

The first mutual life insurance company 
in America to write the weekly premium 
form of Industrial insurance, the John 
Hancock organized its Industrial depart- 
ment in 1879. In the ten years following 
the organization of this department the 
company’s income increased from $454,- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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HE underlying purpose of Life Insurance is to provide the policyholder with a 

means of facing a responsibility to others. 

The thoughtful individual plans his Life Insurance Contract as something far 
more comprehensive than the support for his old age which it may turn out to be. He rec- 
ognizes the fact that he may never reach an old age at all, but may die prematurely. He 
looks to his Life Insurance as a guarantee of Cash or continuing Income to his Dependents 
after his death. 

Field Representatives of THE Mutuat Lire Insurance Company or New York 
wish to meet and advise with men and women who desire to plan the right sort of Protec- 
tion tor themselves and their Dependents. 

They urge such individuals to subscribe for Life Insurance long before the active body 
gives any hint whatever of death—or even of failing health or decreasing vigor. ‘They 
appeal to the mind, only —not the body. The body might prophesy undying, perpetual 
strength. The mind, they know, recognizes this as a fantasy. 

They know and explain that Life Insurance begun in the early years when it seems 
least urgent, has the advantage of the low age-rates then obtainable. They point out that, 
as the trend of earning power turns upward, the premiums on existing Insurance remain 
fixed and may be reduced by Dividends. So that by the time the body concedes the great 
need for Life Insurance the mind rejoices that it had long since foreseen this need and pro- 
vided for it on the best of terms. 

Yes, say these Representatives, it is true that Life Insurance may turn out to be a good 
Investment to fall back on, and that those who live with it for 20 or 30 or even 40 years 
are often delighted and surprised when they realize that they have accumulated a substan- 
tial Fund. 

But the purchaser who looks at Life Insurance in its broadest sense seldom places self 
first; he considers a Life Insurance Contract as much more than a Savings Fund. He regards 
it rather as an arrangement made by him for the benefit of another whom he loves—an act 
of justice and generosity—a provision to be adhered to despite all adversity and to be 

enlarged as circumstances permit. 

Americans may well be proud of the fact that their Life Insurance funds amounting 
to more than 100 Billion Dollars, cover those for whom the Insurance was taken out—an 
amount more than dowdle that covering the people in all the other nations of the world. 


THe Mutuat Lire Insurance Company oF New York 
in its Introductory Training Course for 
Life Insurance Agency Representatives 
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By Clarence Axman 


‘here was a time when controversy 
i. the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters blazed to such a point that 
cme leading members would pout, 
xithdraw and sometimes absent them- 
<lves from its sessions for years. At 


another period there were heated per- 


conal battles over elections. Sizzling 
charges that one company dominated 
the proceedings marked another era. 


jut last week’s meetings of the trustees 
and National Council of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters did not 
friction to strike the 
match heated debate. Sitting 
comfortably with a membership of 28,- 
000, headed by a master politician, man- 
aved for the most part astutely, feuds 
absent from the trusteeship and coun- 
cilor ranks, and the national political 
publicity of the Boston convention now 
only a memory, it would be as difficult 
to get up a first class fight in the Na- 
tional Association at the present time 
as it would be to transplant Arctic seals 
toa point directly East of Miami Beach. 

The machinery of the Indianapolis 
meeting moved so speedily that the 
suave president, Theodore M. Riehle, 
looked worried for a time that it would 
be all over before it began. Levering 
Cartwright and John E. Puckette, sitting 
at the reporters’ table, appeared even 
more worried that there wouldn’t be any 
story to write, that had some pep in it; 
and even Mansur B. Oakes, part-time 
reporter, got up from the press table 
and made a speech in an attempt to 
jak up the proceedings a little bit. 

Life Insurance Week Discussion 

_It was exactly at this point where a 
faint disagreement and what looked like 
the start of a debate was discernible. 
And the readers of this paper will be 
surprised to learn that the difference of 
opinion took place over phases of Life 
Insurance Week—the very subject about 
which the average insurance man thinks 
there is no difference of opinion. 

The discussion at this point started 
when Managing Director Roger 
Hull, recently back from a long jaunt 
to the South and Pacific Coast, started 
showing the Council literature, gadgets 
and models of Life Insurance Week, 
most of which play up the young couple 
gazing into the future. In panel form, 
one of the models can be placed in win- 
dows or displayed effectively inside the 
ofice. The point under discussion was 
whether the agent should have the name 
ot his outfit at the bottom. A number 
of the Councilmen shuddered at the 
idea and it was pointed out that this 
should not be done under any circum- 
‘tances without the consent of the local 
life underwriters association. Then one 
of the speakers said that there was a 
viewpoint among some of his townsmen 
that Life Insurance Week was a com- 
mercial proposition to propagandize life 
insurance; a viewpoint which he felt 
Was too cynical. That cynicism is felt 
lM certain daily newspaper circles, too, 
ame other business interests ask the 
snk “Well, if you are giving space 
° Life Insurance Week, why can’t we 

ve space for National Cheese Week? 


contain enough 


of one 





Only Debate In N.A.L. U. Council Meeting 


Is Over “Life Insurance Week” 


We advertise our cheese or other groc- 
eries in your paper.” 

During the discussion Editor-Re- 
porter-Researcher Oakes arose and said 
solemnly that his suggestion was that 
the words “Life Insurance Weck” be 
taken off the poster or gadgets or 
models, and that the young couple and 
the slogan, “The sooner you plan your 
future, the better your future will be,” 
are sufficient to tell the story. 

“If we took off the line, ‘Life Insur- 
ance Week,’ they couldn’t call it a pub- 
licity gag,” was his comment, “nor would 
they confuse it with cheese week, or any 
other week,” said Mr. Oakes. 

Puzzles Reporters 

The other reporters got Oakes into a 
corner, declaring themselves mystified. 
They wanted to know how you could 
operate a life insurance week, appoint 
a large number of leading life agency 
officers and company advertising and 
publicity managers on committees, hire 
one of the principal advertising agencies 
in Greater New York, engage artists 
and writers, buy space in a large num- 
ber of daily newspapers, and then not 
use the expression, “Life Insurance 
Week.” 

Oakes replied calmly: “Perfectly easy, 
you can concentrate for a week, take ad- 
vantage of all the ballyhoo of the week, 
use extra life insurance selling efforts, 


and get the agents keyed up, play up 
the educational angles, and still not give 
the week a title.” 

“Sounds to me as clear as a decision 
in the bulletin of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue,” said Cartwright. 


H. J. Johnson Asks Local Associations 
to “Loosen Up” With Home Town 
Papers 
Holgar J. Johnson, chairman of the 
committee on education, among other 
things discussed publicity. He recom- 
mended that the life underwriters asso- 
ciations “loosen up” somewhat by buying 
some space in daily papers once in a 
while. There is tremendous competi- 
tion for space, and, naturally, daily 
newspapers expect that part of their ad- 
vertising revenue should come from 
the local insurance business, especially 
when insurance people are constantly 
going to them, asking for space in the 
news columns. Daily newspapers have 
to live, he said, and while they don’t sell 
the news columns they do sell advertis- 
ing columns. Members of life under- 
writers associations can at least oc- 

casionally insert advertisements. 

He again voiced opinion of National 
Association committeemen that the Na- 
tional Association is not a political or- 
ganization. There has been’ some 
criticism of the Boston convention liter- 
ature. “We thank these critics for 


Julian Myrick Criticizes Policies 


With Trick Names; Also Too Many 


In a talk at the breakfast of the In- 
dianapolis General Agents and Mana- 
gers Association in that city last week, 
the guests being officers, trustees and 
past presidents of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and visiting 
general agents and managers, Julian S. 
Myrick, former president of the asso- 
ciation, and manager in New York of 
the Mutual Life, said that there were 
too many policies on the market; that 
there should be more standardization of 
policies; and that competitive policies 
tear down confidence of the insuring 
public in life insurance. He thought 
especially that there should be fewer 
policies with fancy names. 


In Interest of Conservation 


“It would be in the interest of con- 
servation of the business and also in the 
interest of the public if there were fewer 
policy contracts issued,” he said, “if they 
were more standardized. Standardiza- 
tion can meet all human needs so that 
there would be no confusion in the pub- 
lic mind as to the relative desirability 
of this or that contract, a great many 
of which carry with them a fantastic, if 
not misleading, name which at least may 
imply that they do something new and 
better than what has gone before. 

“In other words: you hear that com- 
panies put out new contracts and the 
agent saying, ‘Have you heard about our 
new contract?’ and the insured saying, 
‘Well, I have an Ordinary Life con- 
tract. Then some agents say: ‘That is 
out of date. You should have one of our 
new Protectors, or Providers, or Equal- 


JULIAN S. MYRICK 


izations, or Modified or what not.” If 
that kind of work is constructive for the 
business I want to express my disagree- 
ment. 

“I am still of the opinion that the 
longer a policy is kept in force in any 
good company the cheaper will we be 
able to furnish life insurance to the in- 
suring public. It remains the duty of all 

(Continued on Page 12) 








THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


their comments because wholesome 
criticism is always welcome,” he said. 

Mr. Johnson advised associations to 
circulate the new book of M. Albert 
Linton soon due for publication, and 
called “Life Insurance Speaks for It- 
self.” He noted a growing number of 
meetings being held in co-operation 
with Chambers of Commerce and in the 
form of lunches and dinners with other 
civic organizations. 

Among other things he discussed the 
famous good will meeting in Los An- 
geles at which state legislators were 
guests of the local association; touched 
upon co-operation with schools and 
libraries; thought that some day there 
would be more radio insurance talks. 
He also told the progress in the letter 
contest of the National Association 
which will attract the attention of 
thousands of school children. Twenty- 
eight regional chairmen have been ap- 
pointed to co-operate. W. Rankin 
Furey, chairman of the letter contest 
committee, could not be present because 
of the illness of his father. 

Getting down to Life Insurance Week 
Mr. Johnson told of the advertising 
program, posters, booklets, portfolios, 
publicity material and window displays 
which will feature the week. Negotia- 
tions are under way with three radio 
chains. Harry S. Goodman has pre- 
pared a series of dramatized records for 
the week. 

Frank B. Summers, New England in- 
spector of agencies, New Engiand 
Mutual, made a report of the publicity 
committee of which he is chairman. He 
said there has been wide circulation of 
a number of bulletins of the National 
Association, some of the most popular 
being “Aim of Social Security Plan,” 
“Investments of American Life Insur- 
ance Companies,” “Declaration of Busi- 
ness Principles,” “Life Payments.” He 
said that the relationship between the 
various life underwriters associations 
and the daily papers were getting closer. 
Among the associations now having an 
active publicity committee are those of 
Peoria, Indianapolis, Kansas City and 
Topeka. He said an interesting develop- 
ment was the fact that both newspapers 

(Continued on. Page 11) 
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Cites Valuable Asset 
In Clerical Payrolls 


ADDRESS OF RALPH R. COOMBS 





Life Office Management Ass’n in New 
York City Conference Discusses 
Personnel Administration 





The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion opened its Eastern Special Confer- 
ence yesterday morning at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, with an 
address of welcome by Gordon A. Hard- 
wick, vice-president and comptroller, 
Penn Mutual, who is president of L. O. 
M. A., and a keynote address by Ralph 
R. Coombs, assistant secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, on trends in clerical se- 
lection and training procedure. Theme 
of the conference which continues In 
session today is “Sphere of Personnel 
Administration in the Effective Manage- 
ment of the Life Insurance Office.” _ 

Sounding the theme of the meeting 
Mr. Coombs said: “A mere glance at 
our balance sheets indicates that one of 
our largest single investments 1s our 
annual clerical payroll and the impetus 
given to personnel relations, training pro- 
cedures and the general administration 
of this human asset during recent years 
has emphasized more and more the fact 
that efficient utilization of this asset may 
pay larger dividends than any other sin- 
gle investment involved in our opera- 
tions.” 

He indicated that among male em- 
ployes the swing has been definitely from 
hich school to college graduates in the 
past several years; that selection, place- 
ment and training have been put on a 
careful, systematic basis. He stated: 
“What we are particularly concerned 
with is to maintain a healthy balance 
so that the final performance levels may 
not fall short of decent living standards 
on the basis of compensation and that 
there may be provision for a reasonable 
relation between the natural ambition of 
the individual and his possible attain- 
ments.” 

Commends Work of Institute 

Speaking on the education of non- 
technical workers W. H. Harrison, ac- 
tuarv, Ohio National Life. paid tribute 
to the work of the L. O. M. A. Institute. 
He said in part: 

“The continuation of the institution of 
life insurance requires that some per- 
centage of the new blood in the business 
should be educated or trained in life in- 
surance far beyond the mere routine of a 
particular job. * * * If management is to 
be capable, it must be constantly seeking 
better methods of handling old problems 
and satisfactory methods of adjustment 
to new problems presented by changing 
social, economic and political conditions. 
The Life Office Management Association 
Institute course leads naturally to the 
encouragement of this type of engineer- 
ing and research.” 

On extra curricular activities of em- 
ployes R. N. Hayes, assistant secretary, 
State Mutual, said about the State Mu- 
tual Fellowship Club: “We believe that 
the results we have obtained are bene- 
ficial not only to the employes but to 
the company—by securing a greater de- 
gree of loyalty, improving the ‘esprit 
de corps,’ breaking down departmental 
demarcations and instilling a feeling of 
comradeship and cooperation—all for 
the ultimate best interests of our policy- 
holders.” 

Other speakers yesterday were Miss 
Dorothy B, Goldsmith, Guardian; H. L. 
Rhodes, Metropolitan; D. M. Stevenson, 
London Life; R. H. Stuebing, Union 
Central; Elbert D. Murphy, New York 
Life; Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia 
University, and H. E. St. Clair, associate 
secretary of L.O. M. A. R. A. Taylor, 
assistant comptroller, Sun Life of Can- 
ada, was general chairman. 





W. M. FUREY CONVALESCING 


William M. Furey, general agent Berk- 
shire Life, Pittsburgh, is convalescing in 
a Pittsburgh hospital after an illness of 
a couple of weeks and expects to leave 
the hospital in a week or so. 


Buckner-Aiken Dinner 
At a testimonial to Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, chairman, and Alfred L. Aiken, pres- 
ident, the field force of New York Life 
in Greater New York made a special ef- 
fort for applications during December, 
January, February and March which was 
a great success. Agents making the best 
record in applications during the Buck- 
ner-Aiken testimonial—579 qualifying— 
attended a dinner at the Hotel Commo- 
dore Wednesday night. L. Seton Lind- 
say was toastmaster. : 
Following short talks by Chairman 
Buckner, President Aiken and Executive 
Vice - President Walker Buckner there 
was a showing of the motion picture 
comedy, “The Gold Diggers of 1937. 





Equitable Society Names 


Group Department Manager 

Vice-President William J. Graham of 
the Equitable Society this week an- 
nounced the appointment of John A. 
Patton as manager of the Group depart- 
ment. Until recently Mr. Patton was as- 
sociate manager in charge of Group op- 
erations in the Central Division with 
headquarters at Chicago. , 

Mr. Patton was chairman of a special 
committee which in 1929 conducted a 
campaign having as its objective produc- 
tion of $100,000,000 Group insurance in 
100 days, a campaign which was com- 
pletely successful. He entered the Group 
department of the Equitable Society 
home office in 1931 and subsequently was 
transferred to Chicago. He will return 
to the home office in New York City 
on May 1. 


AGENTS CHEER SONG WRITERS 





Charles Jacobs of Harry Gardiner Agen- 
cy and Mrs. Jacobs Won John Han- 
cock Song Contest 

During the Diamond Jubilee talk of 
President Guy W. Cox Wednesday after- 
noon on the nation-wide telephone con- 
ference hook-up Charles Jacobs, an agent 
of the John Hancock, once a prominent 
business man in England, and his wife, 
Effie Kalisz, an international concert 
artist, were seated in the Harry Gar- 
diner’s agents’ room in New York. When 
Mr. Cox announced that the seventy- 
fifth anniversary prize song contest had 
been won by Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs there 
was loud cheering. The prize was $500 
Before the President’s address Mr. Gar- 
diner told the assembled agents of the 
high spots in Mr. Cox’s career. 

The Harry Gardiner agency held a 
Diamond Jubilee dinner at the Hotel 
New Yorker Wednesday night. Mem- 
bers of the agency furnished the enter- 
tainment. Those who performed were 
Kathryn Gabriel, Annamarie E. Opitz, 
Elsie C. Seaholm, Benjamin E. Berry, 
Bettie W. Gardiner and Effie Kalisz 
(Mrs. Jacobs). Russell S. Gilbert was 
accompanist. Bettie Gardiner is Harry 
Gardiner’s daughter. 


TRY NEW PLAN FOR EXHIBITS 





Southern Round Table at Nashville May 
6-7 to Set Time on Program For 
Studying Displays 

The Southern Round Table of the Life 
Advertisers Association which will meet 
at Nashville May 6-7 will make the ad- 
vertising exhibits a more definite feature 
of the program, according to plans 
worked out by Bart Leiper, manager of 
advertising and sales promotion for the 
Provident Life and Accident, Chatta- 
nooga, who is exhibits chairman. Time 
will be set aside on the business program 
for study of the exhibits, members will 
be divided into small groups and each 
sales promotion manager will in turn 
explain his display and answer questions 
concerning it. It is expected this plan 
will add to the value of the display. 

Karl Ljung, assistant secretary of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, who 
is chairman of the Southern Round Ta- 
ble this year, states that an excellent 
program has been prepared for the meet- 
ing. W. L. Jessup, advertising manager 
of the Pilot Life, Greensboro, is chair- 
man of the press committee. 


Definite Prospecting 
Plan Key To Success 


GLENN B. DORR GIVES VIEWS 





Tells Philadelphia Life Underwriters It 
Is More Important Than Great 
Selling Ability 





If an agent will adopt a definite pros- 
pecting plan and will systematize his 
work, he will be on the road to suc- 
cess as a life underwriter even if he be 
not a great salesman, said Glenn B. Dorr, 
general agent Northwestern Mutual Life 
at Hartford, informed the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters at its 
April luncheon-meeting at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. Mr. Dorr, one-time 
president of the New York City Life 
Underwriters Association, also New York 
Chapter of C.L.U., and a million-dollar 
producer for some years, admitted quite 
frankly that “I never felt I was a par- 
ticularly good salesman. But I am a 
good prospector.” 

Speaking on prospecting and personal 
organization, Mr. Dorr made no effort 
to pose as a solver of the prospecting 
problem. 

Answering his question as to why one 
man, working just as hard as the next 
fellow, will yet sell twice as much busi- 
ness and have a steady consistent pro- 
duction month in and month out, Dorr 
said that his judgment was that the rea- 
son lay in prospecting and personal or- 
ganization. 

Proper prospecting, he asserted, will 
eliminate slumps, which he held unnec- 
essary. Together with personal organi- 
zation, it will enable the life underwriter 
to correct his weak points so that his 
production will be steady throughout the 
year. He warned that not only must the 
agent adopt a prospecting plan, but he 
must also spend considerable time on it. 





Bookstaver Agency Meeting 

An increase of 37.6% in new paid-for 
business during the first quarter of 1937 
compared with the same period last year 
was reported by Elias Klein, manager 
Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc., Trav- 
elers, New York City, at the monthly 
meeting of the agency on Tuesday. Carl 
S. Ayres, Group supervisor for the New 
York District, who was guest speaker, 
outlined production plans of his depart- 
ment for the twenty-fifth anniversary 
year of the Travelers in the Group in- 
surance field. 

A silver loving cup was presented to 
Nathan R. Arner for his production rec- 
ord during the first quarter. The cup 
was previously won by Henry B. Sher- 
man during the year-end drive in 1936 
honoring Elias Klein. Mr. Arner donat- 
ed the cup as a prize in the new cam- 
paign, launched at the meeting, which 
will end with a trip to the home office 
in Hartford. 

Manager Klein paid tribute’ to the 
memory of the agency founder, Jos. D. 
Bookstaver, for whom a tombstone was 
unveiled Sunday, April 18; for Arthur 
Arnow, who died last week, and for Jos- 
eph Egel, Isaac Gross, Aaron Morris 
and Harris Knieger, all of the producing 
staff of the agency, who died this year. 


HANCEL FLIES FROM COAST 
_.Max J. Hancel, manager in New York 
City for the Continental American Life, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hancel, arrived in 
New York Wednesday noon by air from 
Los Angeles. Mr. and Mrs. Hancel had 
been on a trip to Honolulu and flew 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles, mak- 
ing connections there with the transcon- 
tinental sleeper plane. 


DISTRICT MANAGER DIES 

William P. Sexton, district manager, 
John Hancock Brooklyn No. 3 office, died 
April 13 in his thirty-fifth year of ser- 
vice with the company. He was 21 years 
old when he became an agent at Pea- 
body, Mass., on March 28 1902. In 1919 
he became manager of the Hempstead, 
Long Island, agency and was transferred 
to Brooklyn four years later. 





Prudential Field Meeting 


Starts in Newark Monday 


The annual business conference Of th 
field supervisory force of the Prude, 
tial will open at the home office in Nen 
ark Monday morning continuing through 
three days and ending with a ban Z 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
Wednesday evening. President Edwari 
D. Duffield will, as usual, open the con 
ference with a talk to the field for 

Speakers at the banquet, at Which 
President Duffield will preside as toast. 
master, will be Dr. Harvey Nathaniel 
Davis, president Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and Rev. Archibald Black, 
pastor of First Congregational Church 
Montclair, N. J. Invocation will be }y 
Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, Dp 
of Newark Diocese. ( 

Industrial district superintendents nym. 
bering 443 will have a general meeting 
Tuesday morning and sixty-eight Opi. 
nary agency managers will meet sep. 
rately Tuesday afternoon, with sims 
group meetings Wednesday also 








Agency Supervisor in East 


For Continental Assurance 


The Continental Assurance Co, has ap. 
pointed Kenneth C. Crandall as agency 
supervisor for the states of Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Penp. 
sylvania, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. He will work under direction 
of Harlow G. Brown, agency superintend. 
ent. Mr. Brown is also resident vice. 
president for the Continental Casualty 
Co. in the East. 

Born in Ohio in 1897, Mr. Crandall 
entered life insurance with the Equitable 
Society in 1920 as cashier in the Cleve. 
land office, later being transferred to 
Hartford, Conn. In 1926 he was a¢- 
vanced to the Group sales department in 
the Equitable home office and next was 
appointed assistant manager at Colum. 
bus. O., where he remained three anda 
half years. Appointed district manager 
at Canton, O., Mr. Crandall remained 
there until 1935, when he became agency 
supervisor in Ohio for the General Amer- 
ican Life. 





H. KOCH STARTS ADV. AGENCY 


Assistant Publicity Director New Eng- 
land Resigns; Marries Office Asso- 
ciate Miss Miriam Lonergan 
Herman Koch, Jr., for the past seven 
years assistant publicity director of the 
New England Mutual under Dr. Willis 
H. Hazard, handling advertising, has re- 
signed to start an independent advertis- 
ing agency in Boston. Announcement 
is also made of the marriage of Mr. Koch 
and Miss Miriam Lonergan, who was as- 
sociated with him in the New England 
office as his assistant. 
Mr. Koch is a Harvard man, class of 
1921, After leaving college he worked 
on Boston newspapers, later became com- 
mercial sales manager for Stone & Web- 
ster and was in charge of advertising for 
one of the Stone & Webster companies 
Before going with the New England Mu- 
tual in 1930 Mr. Koch headed an adver- 
tising counsel organization, Koch-Hood 
Associates. Mr. Koch is a member of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
having held many important committee 
appointments. In 1936 he was chairman 
in charge of publicity for the Boston 
observance of Life Insurance Week. 


MANAGERS ASS’N INCORPORATES 

\ certificate of incorporation has been 
issued by the secretary of state of New 
York to the Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York, Inc. It is a mem- 
bership corporation without capital stock 
for non-profit purposes chiefly to pro- 
mote good relations within the business 
and with the public. 


MELLOR APPOINTMENT 

The Provident Mutual has appointed 
Sigourney Mellor of Sigourney Mellor 
& Co., Philadelphia, special representa- 
tive with offices in the Lincoln Liberty 
Building. 
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ania a 
Graham Made a Director 
Of Equitable Society 


HAS WON MANY DISTINCTIONS 





in Charge of Group Divisions; 
Fe ee Eascative, Actuary, Speaker 
and Salesman 





William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
in charge of the Group Insurance De- 
partment, and one of the outstanding 
men in the insurance business, is a new 





WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


director of the Society. He was elected 
April 15. 

Born in Louisville, Mr. Graham’s first 
experience in an insurance office was 
with a local life company there, since 
reinsured, the president of which went 
to the school which young Graham was 
attending and asked for a bright young 
man for the actuarial department. Two 
were recommended—W. J. and his broth- 
er, Thompson. Both joined the company. 
After other life insurance experience, in- 
cluding important reorganization work 
with the Northwestern National and a 
visit abroad for some insurance depart- 
ments he went with the Equitable in 
1911 as Western superintendent of 
agencies, headquarters Chicago. 

_In 1912 the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society inaugurated Group Insurance. 
Henry L. Rosenfeld was the vice-presi- 
dent of the Society in charge of the 
Group division. Mr. Graham was trans- 
ferred here by the Society and became 
superintendent of the department. 
Some years ago Mr. Rosenfeld re- 
signed. During the past twenty years 
Mr. Graham has taken a leading part 
in the development of all the Group cov- 
trages, including Group Accident and 
Health, Group Annuities and Group Hos- 
ptalization, and in extending these cov- 
trages to American industry 

He is generally regarded as one of 
the outstanding salesmen in America, 
and an unusually fine executive and 
speaker. He was made a second vice- 
President in 1920 and a vice-president in 
Mr. Graham has served as president 
% the Insurance Institute of America 
and of the American Management Asso- 
Cation. He is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America, of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society and is a member of the 
American Mathematical Society and 
other organizations. In addition to being 
an unusually effective speaker Mr. Gra- 
am has also won distinction as an 
author, 


BARBARA GRAY IN ORIENT 


Miss Barbara Gray, secretary of E. A. 
Brock of the Great-West Life, is visiting 
the Orient. She is making the trip on 
the Empress of Japan. 











THEIR MINDS MET 


Both men in the above picture 


are pleased. 


The agent because he has 
the application. 
The other because he has 
acted to protect his fam- 


ily. 


This agent had studied his 
prospect’s protection 
needs and was prepared 
to show him how best to 


meet them. 


Studious Service Makes Everlasting Friendships 











The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DuFFie.p, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 


























C. J. Zimmerman to Head 
Chicago General Agency 


SUCCEEDS VETERAN S. T. CHASE 
Connecticut Mutual Appoints John A. 
Ramsay To Be General Agent in 
Newark; Careers of Appointees 





Charles J. Zimmerman of Newark, one 
of the most successful young general 
agents in the United States, a vibrant 
personality, and well-known as a speaker 
before underwriters associations, has 





C. J. ZIMMERMAN 


been appointed general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual in Chicago where he 
will take over the large and old agency 
of the company which has been headed 
by Samuel T. Chase, 70 years old. Mr. 
Chase will retire after having been 
thirty-two years with the company. At 
the same time the Connecticut Mutual 
announces that John A. Ramsay, who 


has been agency supervisor with the 





J. A. RAMSAY 


Gibbs agency of the Penn Mutual in 
Newark, will succeed Mr. Zimmerman in 
that city. 

A Dartmouth man Mr. Zimmerman 
entered life insurance by becoming sec- 
retary of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York City after leaving 
college. Next, he was a personal pro- 
ducer and supervisor with the company’s 
Fraser agency in New York. In 1931 he 
was transferred to Newark as general 
agent. The agency was writing $1,000,000 
a year when he took it over. He had 
tripled the production after being there 
two years. At the end of 19% it was 
doing $5,500,000. He is a chartered life 
underwriter, a trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and is 

(Continued on Page 13) 





New York Managers To 
Honor Harry Gardiner 

TESTIMONIAL DINNER APRIL 29 

Guy W. Cox Will Be Guest Speaker; 
Maduro, McKenzie and Schmidt on 


Afternoon Program 


A testimonial dinner honoring Harry 
Gardiner, general agent, John Hancock, 


New York City, and immediate past 
president of the Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York, will be 


HARRY GARDINER 


given by that association at the Yale 
Club on April 29. Guy W. Cox, presi- 
dent of the John Hancock, will be guest 
speaker at the affair and several other 
officials from the John Hancock home 
office will attend. April is the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the company and for 
more than forty-two of those years Mr. 
Gardiner has been with it, having started 
with the John Hancock office in Pater- 
son, N. J., on December 1, 1894. Active 
in the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York, Mr. Gardiner served 
last year as president. Previously he 
was vice-president. 

A business meeting and conference 
session will be held the afternoon of 
April 29 preceding the dinner. Discus- 
sion at the conference will be on the 
possibilities of the corporate pension 
trust, speakers on that subject being 
Denis B. Maduro, attorney and counsel 
for the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City, and Fred P. McKenzie, 
assistant secretary, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co. Another feature of 
the afternoon session will be the talk 
of H. Arthur Schmidt, general agent, 
New England Mutual. Title of his talk 
is “I Am a General Agent—So What!” 

For the evening affair members of the 
association will be privileged to invite 
any executives of their companies or 
general agents and managers from out of 
town. Arrangements for the dinner are 
in charge of Edward W. Allen, general 
agent, New England Mutual, New York 
City. Mr. Allen is also a past president 
of the association. 

Present officers are Clifford L. McMil- 
len, general agent, Northwestern Mutual, 
president; Harry F. Gray, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, vice-president, and 
Harris L. Wofford, manager, Prudential, 
secretary-treasurer. 





THANKS TO “PEP” DAWSON 


Ralph G. Engelsman, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City, last week publicly thanked 
C. Preston Dawson, chairman of the 
course on the Technique of Selling, and 
the members of his committee for the 
splendid work they did in arranging and 
conducting the series of eight lectures. 
The course concluded yesterday with the 
address by Chester O. Fischer, vice-pres- 
ident, Massachusetts Mutual. 
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New Quebec Superintendent 
Geo. Lafrance of Sun Life 


Quebec, April 17—Premier Duplessis 
of the Province of Quebec has announced 
the appointment of Georges Lafrance as 
Superintendent of Insurance, a position 


vacant for some months through the 
death of B. A. Dugal. 
Georges Lafrance, who was born in 


August, 1899, at Sabrevois, a little town 
on the Richelieu River near St. Johns, 
Quebec, has a practical knowledge of the 
insurance business and is a_ brilliant 
mathematician. He received his prelim- 
inary education in his native village and 
then attended the Jacques Cartier School 
for Teachers in Montreal, where he re- 
ceived his diploma with the highest marks 
ever attained. Later he attended the 
Higher Commercial Studies Institute of 
Montreal, receiving his degree in com- 
merce in 1925. His thesis on “The As- 
similation of Immigrants in Canada” won 
first prize and he graduated with high 
honors. He then won a scholarship from 
the provincial government and studied ac- 
tuarial mathematics at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity where he obtained his degree in this 
subject in 1928. Upon his return from 
Scotland he was appointed lecturer in ac- 
tuarial science at the Higher Commercial 
Studies Institute and in September, 1929, 
joined the actuarial department of the 
Sun Life of Canada, where he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk in 1933. In 1932 Mr. 
Lafrance married Miss Martha Boyer, 
daughter of Mr. Justice Boyer. 

He has always taken a keen interest in 
mathematics and during his association 
with the Sun Life was a prominent lec- 
turer at a number of educational institu- 
tions. He is a member of the Chambre 
de Commerce of Montreal and is a keen 
yachtsman. 





TEXAS CO. ANNIVERSARY 
As a tribute to F. W. Woolsey, presi- 
dent of the Austin Mutual Life, the 
agency force is now in the midst of a 
special sales effort, marking the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the company. 


Talked To 10,000 





GUY W. COX 


What is believed to be the largest net- 
work ever set up for a telephone broad- 
cast was used by President Cox of the 
John Hancock Mutual to carry his ad- 
dress to the representatives of the com- 
pany throughout the United States and 
as far as Honolulu in connection with the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the company. 
It took more than 50,000 miles of wire 
to reach the 363 meetings that heard him. 


GAIN THROUGH DIRECT MAIL 


With $5,195,000 of business delivered 
in the first quarter of the year to pros- 
pects cultivated by direct mail advertis- 
ing, Massachusetts Mutual Life agent 
gained 31.87% in direct mail business 
over the same period last year, first year 
commissions gaining 34.79%. The com- 
pany will announce at an early date a 
new line of printed pieces. 
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C. B. Knight Agency 
Opens Newark Brang 


EDWIN W. MIGNARD MANAGER 





Recently With Siow England 
Formerly Was New York 5 Hiren 


For Retail Credit Co." 





The Charles B. Knight agency, Union 
Central, New York City, has Opened . 
branch office at 744 Broad Street, New. 
ark, N. J., as of May 1. The office will 
be under management of Edwin W Mic. 
nard, who for the past year and a hal 
has been an honor producer in the Nev. 
— office of the New England Mutual 
ife. 

Mr. Mignard started his business 
reer in 1917 as an inspector for the Re. 
tail Credit Co. In September, 1917 he 
entered active service in the U. S, Nay 
having previously been connected yi} 
the New York Naval Militia. Upon jj 
discharge from the service in Decembe; 
1918, he re-entered the Retail Credit () 

In 1922 Mr. Mignard was sent to th; 
home office training school of the Retai 
Credit Co. to prepare for the post oj 
manager. In 1924 he was appointed x. 
sistant manager of the New York offic 
and a year later was promoted to mana. 
ger in New York, which position he heli 
until November, 1935, when he resigned 
He entered life insurance in December 
1935. | 

Mr. Mignard is a native New Yorker: 
born here in 1892. For the past twely 
years he has made his home in Ridge. 
wood, N. J., is married, has two sons 
makes golf and fishing his hobbies, 





ENDOWMENT FORMS SOUGHT 





H. W. Dingman of Continental Assuranc: 
Finds Social Security Act Aiding ‘Sale 
of Life Insurance 
_ A marked increase in public interes 
in endowment forms of life insurance 
since enactment of the Social Security 
Act was reported by Dr. Harry W. Ding. 
man, vice-president and medical director 
of the Continental Assurance of Chicago 
in an address before the April meeting of 
the Fox River Valley Insurance Club at 
Oshkosh, Wis. Dr. Dingman predicted 
that the act will aid rather than compete 
with private life insurance, just as war 
risk insurance established by the gover: 
ment during the World War educated 
more and more people to the desirabil 
ity of carrying life insurance in privatt 
companies. 


John Hancock 


(Continued from Page 1) 
000 to $1,799,000. With the dawn of the 
twentieth century, the John Hancock ha 
assets of nearly $14,000,000 and insurance 
in force of over $192,000,000. ; 
The Hancock passed the one billion 
dollar mark in insurance in force in 1918 
having placed on its books in the decade 
preceding that date as much insuranct 
as in its whole previous existence. 
Through the difficult depression years 
there was no emergency in the com- 
pany’s affairs and it was able to duly 
meet every obligation without strain from 
current income. The company did nol 
borrow from any source and was n0 
obliged to sell securities. 
On January 15, 1936, Guy W. (ox 
who joined the official staff of the Joba 
Hancock in 1923 as vice-president aM 
general solicitor, was elected president. 
Mr. Cox had formerly been a member © 
the law firm of Butler, Cox & Murchié 
and for many years was counsel fo 
large life insurance companies and publit 
service corporations. He was made get 
eral counsel of the company in 1924 a 
a member of the finance committee 4 
the board of directors. : 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of. the 
John Hancock finds the company within 
sight of the billion dollar mark in 4 
sets, and has insurance in force of ove! 
$3,900,000,000 on more than five million 
persons. bY 
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“I want my husband insured for his own sake” 





Thoughtful women see life insurance in its true light of living 
insurance. It lifts care from the man having family responsi- 
bilities. It helps him to see the fulfillment of cherished plans, 
for wife, children and self. It makes shezr lives more secure. 


It makes Azs life—both in the active years and in later retire- 


OM, Ea 


PRESIDENT 


ment—more comfortable. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTION BOX 


cd 


Q. Why is life insurance often called 
living insurance ? 

A. Because it makes life more secure for 
the insured himself, besides lifting a burden 
of worry concerning his family. 


Q. How can you make sure that your 
life insurance plans for your family will 
be carried out? 


A. One way is to arrange for the insurance 
money to be paid your dependents as income 


throughout their lives. 


Q. What type of policy would usually 
be best for a young man, married, with 
children, and earning a moderate income? 


A. An‘‘ Ordinary Life’’ policy. But discuss 
it, with an Equitable agent. 


Q. How can employers add to their 
workers’ welfare, through life insurance? 


A. By arranging with The Equitable to set 
up a Group plan for them. The Group In- 
surance idea, introduced by The Equitable 
in 1911, is now benefiting millions. 


The Equitable welcomes questions concerning 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equitable 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N.Y., will receive prompt attention by mail. 


a 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 













One of a Series of Equitable Advertisements Appearing in National Publications 
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HEARD on the WAY 








A special committee of old friends and 
associates in the American Life Conven- 
tion of Chicago attended the funeral of 
George Graham, executive vice-president 
of the Manhattan Life of New York, in 
Scarsdale, N. Y., Saturday, April 17. As 
stated in The Eastern Underwriter last 


- 





GEORGE GRAHAM 


week, Mr. Graham, a prominent actuary 
and former life company chief executive, 
died April 15 at the age of 56 of a heart 
affliction in the Regent Hospital, New 
York, after a short illness.) He was a 
past president of the convention, having 
been elected in 1924; was for many years 
active in affairs of the organization and 
had served for a number of years on the 
executive committee. 

The A. L. C. committee consisted of 
John M. Laird, vice-president and secre- 
tary, Connecticut General Life; James A 
McLain, vice-president of the Guardian 
Life, New York; Lawrence M. Cathles, 
president, North American Reassurance; 
C. O. Shepherd, associate actuary, Trav- 
elers; and Colonel C. B. Robbins, man- 
ager and general counsel of the conven- 
tion. Many others of his friends and 
business associates among convention 
companies attended the services, which 
were conducted from the home at 20 
Shawnee Road, Scarsdale. 

The honorary pallbearers were Col. 
Robbins, Vincent P. Whitsitt, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents; R. C. 
McCankie, president American Institute 
of Actuaries; Philip J. Ross, general 
counsel, Manhattan Life. Active pall- 
bearers were Thomas E. Lovejoy, presi- 
dent Manhattan Life; Lawrence M. 
Cathles, president North American Re.; 
Clinton O. Shepherd, Travelers; John 
W. Thomson and Christopher Sinclair, 
North American Re.; and Harvey W. 
Sims, St. Louis. Lawrence M. Cathles 
and George Graham were fellow workers 
in the Scottish Metropolitan in Edin- 
burgh. 

John W. Thomson, who sat at the desk 
next to George Graham in George Wat- 
son’s College, Edinburgh, for three years, 
and was a lifelong friend, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“George Graham had a genius for 
friendship. Born in Scotland, through- 
out the years he had built up a reputa- 
tion in the life insurance business ex- 
celled by none. Known and respected 
from Coast to Coast in these United 
States he ever had the true interests of 
life insurance and of the policyholders of 
the companies with which he was con- 
nected at heart. Goethe has said ‘Tal- 
ent builds itself in stillness, but charac- 
ter in the stress and the storm of the 
world” Character of that kind Graham 


had built up through the years. What- 
soever he found lying to his hand to do 
that he did with might and main. No 
good cause was ever passed up by him 
and in his altruism he never counted the 
cost if in any way he could advance the 
interests of his fellow men. He was par 
excellence.” 

Few men had a greater capacity for 
retaining friendships over a long period 
of years than George Graham, and he 
made new friends in the short time he 
was in New York. He was a lover of 
literature and a collector of antiques. 
His widow has attended many conven- 
tions and was an especially popular fig- 
ure at the American Life Convention an- 
nual meetings. 


Mr. Graham was born in Scotland, be- 
ing educated at George Watson’s College 
in his native country, and becoming a 
fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries of 
Scotland. In 1906 he came to the United 
States, going with the actuarial depart- 
ment of the New York Life. He later 
was actuary and assistant secretary of 
the Capitol Life of Denver, and also was 
actuary of the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment. After this experience he went with 
the Missouri State Life as actuary and 
then became vice-president. He was 
elected vice-president of the Central 
States Life of St. Louis in 1921, serving 
in that capacity until 1933, when he 
was elected president. Mr. Graham re- 
signed and became executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Life in 1936. 

Mr. Graham was a fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and an 
associate in the English Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. He was a fellow of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society, was vice-presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Actuar- 
ies for a year and its president for two 
years, 

He was elected to the executive com- 
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mittee of the American Life Convention 
in 1920 after having served on a number 
of important committees. He had ap- 
peared on the programs of sev eral A. L. 
C. meetings and regularly attended the 
gatherings. Mr. Graham was for many 
years a member of the convention blanks 


committee and was its chairman for some 
time, devoting much of his time to this 
phase of company operations. He took 
an active part in the discussions, his ob- 
servations carrying great weight. He was 
universally loved and respected in the life 
insurance business. 

Uncle Francis 
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Mass. Mutual Officers On 
Tour Covering All Agencies 


Wrayburn M. Benton, agency secretary, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, is visiting th 
company’s agencies in Atlantic seaboard 
states, from New York southward to 
Greensboro, N. C. Charles W. Hall ani 
Arthur D. Lynn, assistant directors of 
agencies, are also on field tours, Mr. Hal 
visiting agencies in Rochester, Pittsburgh 
Ohio and Indiana, while Mr. Lynn is 
calling on agencies from Milwaukee west: 
ward to the Coast. 

These representatives are consulting the 
general agents on many phases of agenc 
management and sales promotion, assen- 
bling information which will be used in 
laying further plans for cooperation with 
the field forces. Some of the company’s 
agencies have been visited and all wil 
be called on, in line with the new orgar- 
ization plans of the agency department, 
prior to the agents’ convention in Chi- 
cago on June 1, 2, 3. 





VISIT AETNA HOME OFFICE 





Twenty-seven Members of Clyde F. Gay 
Agency, Boston, Are Guests of 
Executives 

Qualifying in a “Minute Man” paid 
business contest, twenty-seven members 
of the Clyde F. Gay agency, Aetna Life, 
Boston, visited the home office at Hart- 
ford last week where they were guests 
of President Morgan B. Brainard, Vice- 
Presidents S. T, Whatley, E. E. Can- 
mack and W. H. Dallas and were enter- 
tained at luacheon by these and other 
executives of the company. 
Returning, General Agent Gay was 
host for the group at a dinner at Seiler’s 
1812 House. Those who attended wert 
Kenneth F. Antoine, Boyd L. Cook, Ar 
thur G, Burrill, Varney W. Mosher, Am- 
old W. Lovejoy, Joseph F. Fitzgerald, 
Sumner N. Rodman, Frederick T. Linne- 
han, Robert Brown, Edward M. Cum- 
ange, Roy C. Dieterle, Martin W. Don- 
ahue. 
Fred Evans, A. Gordon Foster, John 
J. Hayer, James Henshaw, Edward A. 
Jackman, Myer Markell, Bertram Mudge, 
Leon Plumer, Heinn Tomfohrde, John 
E. Torphy, Philo E. Willetts, Fred E 
Wills, Raymond D. Taylor and Kenneth 
McKennon, 





DINNER TO D. J. BOLAN 
Daniel J. Bolan, district agency, John 
Hancock, Albany, was given a dinner by 
his associates in the Albany office om 
April 9 which celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the company. 
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Talk On Pension Trust 
Packs C. L. U. Meeting 


MEYER GOLDSTEIN IS SPEAKER 


New York Chapter Plays Host to Many 
in Allied Fields Who Are Follow- 
ing Subject 





The Chartered Life Underwriters of 
New York City last Thursday held a 
meeting which surpassed even the 
cent anniversary banquet. It wasn’ 
serious an affair, nor as dignified, 
the subject of pension trusts was 
that swelled the attendance to apy 
mately 200, making it one of the lar 
luncheon meetings the New York 5 a 
ter has ever held. Besides members of 
the chapter those present included sev- 
eral attorneys, accountants and tax spe- 
cialists, trust company representatives, 
actuaries, some prospects and one repre- 
sentatives from the Internal Revenue 
Department. 

The speaker was Meyer M. Goldstein 
of the McMillen agency. Northwestern 
Mutual Life, New York City. Mr. Gold- 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 
from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
President Secretary Treasurer 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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In Edgar T. Wells Agency 
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Schedule of Training 
For New Men Outlined 


FOR LIFE SUPERVISORS OF N. Y. 


Ralph Engelsman, Meeting Speaker, 
Gives Day by Day Schedule; Annual 
Meeting June 8 





The Life Supervisors Association of 
the City of New York got some first 
hand ideas last week on a training pro- 
gram for new men. Ralph G. Engelsman, 
general agent, Penn Mutual, New York 
City, was the speaker at the luncheon 
meeting in the Governor Clinton Hotel 
and he told the plan used in his agency 
where last year $1,000,000 in paid-for new 
business was secured from men licensed 
and contracted in 1936, “Training and 
recruiting are the same,” said Mr. En- 
gelsman, “because the training of a new 
man begins with the first recruiting in- 
terview.” 

Mr. Engelsman picks young men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and W as 90% of 
all the successful life insurance men as 
well as men in other businesses seem 
to have started at that time. 

In training new men Mr. Engelsman 
follows the principle that a new man 
should not be given too much informa- 
tion at one time, It should be spread 
out in easy stages, having him assimilate 
a few important ideas at a time. 

He takes new men on in groups of 
three to eight, following a definite, well- 
organized recruiting schedule, with defi- 
nite dates and quotas. His training class 
is well-organized and has the advantage 
over individual instruction in that there 
is less repetition for the instructor with 
consequently more enthusiasm on his 
part. Mr. Engelsman feels it is import- 
ant that the general agent or manager 
conduct a part of the training. 

The first day of the training course 
starts off with an explanation of the 
commission contract under which the 
man is working. Considerable time is 
then spent on the needs and philosophy 
of life insurance. Following that the 
fundamentals of life insurance are taken 
up covering the contract, policy forms 
and companies, Prospecting is studied 
with particular emphasis on the reference 
system whereby the new man gets new 
contacts from his present contacts. He 
then learns a prospecting sales talk ver- 
batim. 

The second day he rehearses his pros- 
pect sales talk, reads in its entirety a 
Retirement Income policy, and listens to 
an explanation of the contract as it ties 
into fundamentals. He hears a review 
of the morning’s work and listens to a 
talk of the Retirement Income idea. 
Last year the agency sold 40% of its 
business on that plan. 

In Field on Fourth Day 

The man is then given the advantages 
of an organized sales talk and listens 
to the instructors give such prepared 
demonstrations. The following day the 
new man rehearses his sales talk and is 
given a lesson on objections. 

The fourth day he is sent out into the 
field and when he comes back is drilled 
on fundamentals and his sales talk, He 
has to make daily reports of his experi- 
ences and is required to ask five ques- 
tions a day of the general agent or the 
instructors as to problems that are troub- 
ling him. 

The second week of the new man’s 
training consists of explanation of mini- 
mum income, other policy forms such as 
Ordinary Life and Family Income, other 
needs for life insurance and planning of 
work, This is followed up by an exami- 
nation at the end of the week. 

Later on he is led into the more ad- 
vanced study of programming, taxes and 
investments. Regular Monday morning 
agency meetings and attendance at the 
life underwriters association meetings as- 
sist in the furtherance of his education. 

At the business meeting the Supervis- 
ors Association voted to hold its annual 
field day at the Rockville Country Club 
on Tuesday, June 8 The meeting on 
May 18 will be addressed by Frederick 
O. Lyter, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, Connecticut Mutual Life. 


CONVENTION AT RICHMOND 





Life Insurance Co. of Virginia Holds 
Conference; Walker Makes Awards; 
Lammers and Eubank Speak 


More than 150 field representatives of 
the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia were 
in Richmond last week for the two-day 


convention of the company and the ban- 
quet and dance at the John Marshall 
Hotel which climaxed the affair. Dele- 
gates came from seventy-three district 
offices in various parts of the South and 
West. 

Bradford H. Walker, president of the 
company, presented awards to the lead- 
ing producers of the past year. Principal 
speakers were Martin W. Lammers, man- 
ager, Continental American Life, Phila- 
delphia, and Gerald A. Eubank, manager, 
Prudential, New York City. Mr. Eubank, 
one of the leading producers in New 
York, spent some of his early years in 
the business in Richmond. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY UP 20% 





President Parkinson Reports Gain for 
March and Quarter; Assets Pass 
Two Billions 
Substantial gains in new insurance is- 
sued and paid for by the Equitable So- 
ciety were reported for March and for 
the quarter by President Thomas I. 
Parkinson before the monthly meeting 

of the board of directors April 15. 

Excluding revivals, additions, and all 
annuities, the new paid business for 
March totaled $55,562,216, an increase of 
31% over March, 1936. 

The new business for the first quarter, 
exclusive of revivals, additions, and annu- 
ities, totaled $127,526,287, a gain of 20% 
over the first three months of 1936, 

In February the Society passed the 
two billion mark in assets. The total 
gain in assets for the first three months 
of the year amounted to $31,383,000. 





Income for 


These Critical Years 


The first twenty years in any person’s life usually determine 


the rest of it. 


Income sufficient to maintain the home and living standards 
until the children can do something toward their own support 
is the most important part of any life insurance program. 


Income during these critical years can be provided at little 
cost by means of our Family Income provision. 


The Family Income provision is extra protection covering 
these critical years (10, 15, or 20) and costs little because 
the chances are good that the insured will outlive the period. 
Though it may never be called into action it is nevertheless 
usually the most essential and potentially valuable pro- 


tection any family can have. 


Applicable to any permanent form of life insurance contract, 
our Family Income rider has a flexibility that makes it a val- 
uable part of the Connecticut General man’s selling outfit. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


New Booklet of Foreign 
Activities of U. S. Life 


INSURJNG AMERICANS ABROap 





Company Issues “New Horizons” pj. 
cussing International Situation; 
Written by A. K. Taylor 





A striking new booklet issued by the 
United States Life, called “New Hoy. 
zons,” features the company’s world-wide 
activities. In its tmtroduction “Ney 
Horizons” points out that many of the 
thousands of Americans who are cop. 
tinually going abroad to live—perm,. 
nently, semi-permanently or temporarily 
—are good prospects for life insurance 
and usually prefer to have it in ap 
American company. For some years 
however, such service, functioning prac. 
tically anywhere in the world, has not 
been obtainable from American life jp. 
surance companies. Americans about to 
take up foreign residence and desiring 
additional American life insurance pro- 
tection have, therefore, been at a dis. 
advantage in this respect for a number 
of years. 

To meet this need the United States 
Life began to formulate its plans sey- 
eral years ago. Its decision about for- 
eign business followed acquisition of the 
company’s control by insurance interests 
of international scope in which Mans- 
field Freeman, chairman of the board, 
United States Life, and C. V. Starr, its 
president, are the dominating factors, It 
was influenced, also, by the improve- 
ment throughout the world in sanitary 
conditions during the past thirty years 
and by the favorable experience in for- 
eign risks on the part of a number of 
companies. 

The Starr Fleet 

Mr. Starr is head of a number of in- 
surance interests. The American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corporation of 
New York has been handling a world- 
wide general insurance business for more 
than eleven years, specializing in South 
America, Central America, the Near East 
and Europe, and has a general agency 
for the United States Life. It also ad- 
ministers the foreign business of a num- 
ber of American fire and casualty com- 
panies. A subsidiary, the American In- 
ternational Underwriters for the Philip- 
pines, handles the organization’s busi- 
ness there, working closely with the 
famed old Island merchant firm of 
Elizalde & Co., Inc., who are managers 
in the Philippine Islands for the United 
States Life and doing a substantial se- 
lected business. French and French 
Colonial business of the Starr interests 
is handled through the Compagnie Franco 
Americaine d’Assurances. The American 
Asiatic Underwriters of Shanghai con- 
trols other Far Eastern representation, 
including French Indo-China, Malaya, 
Dutch East Indies and China. 

Foreign Operations 

In addition to being entered in eleven 
states in this country the U. S. Life is 
also entered and operating in Ontario, 
Canada, Canal Zone, Great Britain, 
Hongkong, China, and the Philippine 
Islands and is extending its direct ac- 
tivities into other countries as rapidly 
as the thorough training of competent 
personnel and sound procedure will pet- 
mit. It maintains an office of issue for 
the Far East at 17 The Bund, Shanghai, 
China, and one of its associate medical 
directors, Dr. Frank B. Baldwin, for- 
merly an examiner in the field for the 
Equitable Life of New York, is stationed 
in the Far East, with a background of 
nearly twenty years in the Orient. | 

“New Horizons” was created and writ- 
ten by A. K. Taylor, in charge of aé- 
vertising and publicity for the United 
States Life. Mr. Taylor was associated 
with Mr. Starr and Mr. Freeman in the 
Orient for about four years a little over 
ten years ago and prior to that had 
been in charge of public relations for the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
earlier, director of advertising and pub 
licity for the America Fore group. He 
was also in advertising agency work for 
some ten years. 
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Life Underwriters Association National Council At Indianapolis 





Paul F. Clark Cites 
Indirect Sales Method 

,r INDIANAPOLIS CONGRESS 

Advises Underwriters to Talk About 


Interesting and Unusual Phases 
Of Life Insurance 





At the Indianapolis Sales Congress 
yst week Paul F. Clark, general agent, 
John Hancock, Boston, and one of the 
B trustees of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, which held its mid- 
year meeting there, spoke on indirect 
glling. In particular Mr. Clark stressed 
the importance of having a knowledge 
of subjects other than life insurance. 
The leading producers in the business, 
he said, have schooled themselves in the 
business of their clients. 

Mr. Clark’s method of indirect selling 
is to discuss either with individuals or 
groups such features of the business as 


the investment machinery of the com- 
pany, the tax advantages of life insur- 
ance, medical selection and mortality ex- 
perience, interesting and pertinent facts 
about the business not generally known 
to the public, stories of actual cases his 
ofice has handled, covering examples of 
estate creation and conservation through 
life insurance, endowment and annuities. 

“It seems to me,” Mr. Clark said, “that 
the majority of us do not take advan- 
tage of this method so successfully prac- 
tied by leading life underwriters and 
salesmen in all lines. This may be due 
to our failure to acquaint ourselves with 
interesting facts behind life insurance, 
a few of which I have enumerated. We 
have probably concentrated on the con- 
tract, cost, cash values, rather than the 
interesting features with which the pub- 
lic are not so familiar. 

“Therefore, if attempting indirect sell- 
ing, be careful to know some of these 
facts. Keep up with the latest trends in 
life insurance and things allied to it. 
Remember that the physician or surgeon 
who does not follow the latest develop- 
ments in medicine is uninteresting and 
generally not successful. Some of the 
leading men in various professions use 
indirect selling methods when relating 
particulars of an operation performed, 
or an interesting legal victory. This is 
one of the few ways which they have 
of selling their service toward the build- 
ing of a clientele. 

“And so it is with life underwriters. 
Many times a great deal more can be 
accomplished in the beginning, at least, 
through indirect methods of approach, 
than through the more usual direct so- 
licitation. 

“One of the greatest problems of the 
underwriter is to secure prospects. Your 
spheres of influence offer the greatest 
source. See if some indirect selling 
won't give you more and better centers 
of influence, resulting in more and bet- 
ter prospects. The policyholder who is 
‘old by this method is inclined to think 
he bought and was not sold. He is more 
inclined, therefore, to recommend you 
to others.” 

As an example of the indirect selling 
method Mr. Clark said: “Recently I was 
ata golf outing where a group of five 
besides myself had dinner together. Dur- 
ing the course of the meal, those present 
related different facts concerning their 
lusinesses. When my opportunity came, 
I told of a plan which had been worked 
out in our office for two or three promi- 
hent men in Boston, two of whom had 
flven me the privilege of mentioning 
their names, 

“In less than six months, three of 
these five men had purchased life insur- 
aace or annuities from me. I mention 
this because a direct solicitation would 
Probably have gotten little or no results, 
and the sale was made because of an 
indirect approach.” 





Harry T. Wright a Speaker 
On Both Coasts in Month 


Harry T. Wright, associate agency man- 
ager, Equitable Society, Chicago, and past 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, has been making talks before many 
groups of life underwriters this year. 
March 19 he was on the program at Bos- 
ton; since then he has addressed mect- 
ings at Los Angeles and San Francisco; 
last week he spoke at Indianapolis. Mr. 
Wright is a trustee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters which 
held its mid-year meeting there. 

Title of his talk was “Many Cases 
Make a Million.” It is his belief that the 
mediocre producer could put himself in 
the million dollar class if he would do 
the things that the big producer has to do. 

He stresses five points as necessary es- 
sentials to the increase of business: En- 
joy your work; keep in the proper frame 
of mind; put your own house in order; 
be determined to write the amount of 
business you hoped to write; have a real 
appreciation of the service you are ren- 
dering. 

One statement he made was this: “I 
never have been a believer in calling upon 
a number of men numerous times in order 
to do business. I consider a preliminary 
interview and not more than two delivery 
interviews all that is necessary to definite- 
ly dispose of the man one way or the 
other. He should then either be a client, 
or you should forget him.” 


Social Security Bulwark 
Best Given by Insurance, 


Says Governor of Indiana 
Indiana’s Governor, M. Clifford Town- 
send, paid a high tribute to insurance at 
the joint luncheon given to National As- 
sociation officers, trustees and others in 
Indianapolis last Friday. The luncheon 
started with greetings from George H. 
Newbauer, new insurance commissioner of 
the state. Then Harry V. Wade, vice- 
president of the Association of Indiana 


‘Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies, 


introduced the officers of those companies 
to the guests. President Theodore M. 
Riehle of the National Association made 
a talk and so did Herbert A. Luckey, 
chairman of the legislation committee of 
the Indiana Insurance Federation. 

The text of Mr. Townsend’s talk was 
that life insurance is the greatest bulwark 
of social security in the nation. The 
search for social and economic security 
is universal, he said. “We all want social 
security for ourselves, our children, our 
families,” he said. “Without disparage- 
ment of any other forms of social security 
for the individual the institution of life 
insurance is not equalled in any other 
form of social security. The people of 
Indiana own policies which provide a to- 
tal of two and a half billions of life in- 
surance protection. In brief, it is social 
security in action.” 

Mr. Riehle told of gains being made in 
life insurance. He saw numerous evi- 
dences of business recovery. 


Council Debates Life Insurance Week 


(Continued from Page 3) 


in Kansas City, Mo., now run insurance 
columns, 

C. Vivian Anderson, chairman of the 
committee on law and legislation, said 
the Lonergan amendment will again be 
introduced in Congress, This amend- 
ment eliminates from taxation life in- 
surance ear-marked to pay estate taxes. 
He said he had no information relative 
to the rumor that the Social Security 
Board is thinking of writing annuities 
on persons not covered by the present 
Social Security Act. Mr. Anderson said 
he did not think there was going to be 
a national investigation of the insur- 
ance business. 

Discussing the bills for savings bank 
insurance, he said there were such 
measures up in a number of states. On 
the question of re-codification of insur- 
ance laws, he said the Nationa! Associa- 
tion has not been directly interested as 
it does not feel that this is part of its 
functions. 


A Treasury Ruling 


Julian S. Myrick reported on the co- 
operation of the National Association 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the 

1. S. He discussed the bulletins the 
United States Chamber sent out rela- 
tive to taxation and other subjects. He 
thought they should be as widely read 
as possible. 

He particularly referred to the atti- 
tude of the United States Chamber in 
opposition to the heavy taxation on in- 
surance companies for state supervision. 
Only a small part of the taxes paid by 
the companies goes for operation of the 
state Insurance Departments, the rest of 
it going to the state’s treasury. 

Mr. Myrick called attention to the 
new ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment (T.D.-4729) amending article 25 of 
regulations 80 by restricting the defini- 
tion of “insurance taken out by the de- 
cedent within the meaning of the Fed- 
eral estate tax.” This decision is a 
clarification of the taxation of insurance 
proceeds under the Federal estate tax 
law. The R. & R. service summed up 
the new Treasury Department ruling as 
follows: 


_ The regulations were re-worded so as to make 
it clear that the deceased’s control of any inci- 


dent of ownership in the policy was the prime 
factor in determining whether the insurance was 
“taken out’ by the deceased, within the estate 
tax law. Premium payment, a factor referred 
to in previous regulations, is ignored under the 
amended provision. However, the provisions of 
the old Regulations 70, taxing insurance proceeds 
to the extent that the insured paid the premiums 
and exempting them to the extent that the. bene- 
ficiary paid the premiums, are made applicable 
in the case of estates of persons dying before 
November 7, 1934, when Regulations 80 first 
outlined the incidents of ownership theory. 

The amendment expressly deletes the sentence 
which declared that the insured’s retention of a 
reversionary interest in the policy if the named 
beneficiaries die first constitutes an incident of 
ownership. Such a reversionary right is no 
longer listed as an example of an incident of 
ownership, This apparently constitutes govern- 
mental recognition of the Bingham and Indus- 
trial Trust cases in which the Supreme Court 
held that such a reversionary interest was not 
enough to support a tax on the insurance pro- 
ceeds, 

Women More Active 


Helen Rockwell, National Life of 
Vermont, Cleveland, chairman of the 
c™mmittee of women underwriters, told 
of the growth of women’s club move- 
ment in life insurance. There were 


organizations of life un- 
derwriters and now seven more have 
been added. The new women’s clubs 
are in Rochester, Denver, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Kansas City and 


seven women’s 


Indianapolis. In Portland, Ore., the 
women’s group meets twice a year with 
discussions and sales clinics. In Cleve- 
land four women are being asked to 


talk who are not in the insurance busi- 
ness but are to give their opinion as to 
what is wrong in the approach of the 
average agent. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, Connecticut 
Mutual, Newark, as chairman of the 
membership committee, said the goal 
of the association is 30,000 members. 
He called attention to the fine work be- 
ing done by Joy Luidens, executive sec- 
retary of the Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation of Chicago. In that city a flying 


squadron of insurance men has gone 
from office to office and put a lot of 
people in the association. Forty-three, 
of them are agents of the Western & 
Southern Life. 


Riehle’s Wind-Up 
The last talk at the meeting was by 
President Riechle reviewing what has 
been done in the battle to eliminate 


C. J. Zimmerman’s Flock 
Of Personal Policies 


THEY COME IN HANDY ON SALES 
Connecticut Mutual General Agent Gives 
Illustrations at Indiana Congress; 
H. T. Wright Explains Methods 





The Indiana Sales Congress, which 
treated itself to the luxury of a program 
last week consisting of four trustees of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, drew about 700 people. It was 
held in the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 
Few notes were taken, but everybody 
had a good time. The Winter Garden, 
New York, would be delighted to draw 
as many laughs as were heard during 
the morning of the Congress which was 
devoted to Charles J. Zimmerman, Con- 
necticut Mutual general agent, Newark, 
and Harry T. Wright, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Chicago. Both told 
funny stories: Zimmerman’s based on 
his own sales experiences and Wright’s 
being about other people and to illus- 
trate points. In the afternoon Holgar J. 
Johnson, general agent Penn Mutual, 
Pittsburgh, and Paul F. Clark, general 
agent, John Hancock, Boston, turned on 
the steam, the eloquence, the enthusi- 
asm. So everybody was satisfied. While 
poised lead pencils in the audience were 
lacking, so was boredom, The adver- 
tised stars won out on personality. 


Has Large Collection of Policies 


What especially intrigued the Hoosiers 
was Zimmerman’s pat illustrations of 
how he swings sales by reaching in his 
pocket and pulling out his own policy 
as a clincher and closer. Thousands of 
agents do this, but they are retailers 
while Zimmerman is a wholesaler. He 
has policies to meet all circumstances, 
and they clog up a drawer or two in his 
desk in Newark. 

“IT have taken out nearly every kind 
of a policy on my own life,” said Zim- 
merman, “and there are a lot of differ- 
ent kinds. I started buying insurance 
policies when I was pretty young and 
have kept it up. I won’t say I own now 
all the policies I have bought, but I still 
have enough of them to make me hustle 
to pay the premiums. 

“One day Fred McKenzie, Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust, and I were waiting 
in the Allerton House for two young 
ladies to come down and be taken by us 
to see John Gielgud in Hamlet. Well, 
you know how long it takes them to get 
ready. As Fred and I had considerable 
time on our hands we left word that we 
were going to an Italian restaurant a few 
doors away. I told Fred that Joe, the 
proprietor, had a pretty large income 
and that I thought the occasion was just 
as good as any to sell him a policy as 
I don’t believe in waiting for psycho- 
logical moments in which to make sales. 


Selling a Restaurant Man 

“What kind of a policy are you car- 
rying in your pocket tonight?’ Fred 
asked me. 

“Wait until I take a look.’ It was a 
Retirement Income. We didn’t have 
time to order any spaghetti, simply or- 
dering some ‘Red Ink.’ Joe came over 
to tell me how wonderful Mussolini was, 
and maybe I didn’t agree with him. I 
agreed with him so heartily that when 

(Continued on Page 12) 





part-timers in the urban centers and the 
unfit and unqualified agent everywhere. 
The more competent the agent the more 
money he will make; the better the 
morale of the business. The successful 
agents will co-operate in introducing to 
their general agents and managers new 
men who are good agency material. 
Waxing eloquent Mr. Riehle said that 
calling of insurance agent demands 
strong men, those without inferiority 
complexes, “stout hearts who can march 
erect and confident through the pros- 
pect’s lane and not wander aimlessly.” 
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Building For Greatest 
Potential Capacity 

SHOULD BE PRODUCER’S AIM 

Holgar J. Johnson Tells Indianapolis 


Sales Congress Agents Should Take 
Advantage of Present Upswing 








Every man in a normal business life- 
time experiences three complete eco- 
nomic cycles and we are now in the ris- 
ing phase of such a cycle which every 
life insurance man should realize and 
take advantage of, said Holgar J. John- 
son, general agent in Pittsburgh for the 
Penn Mutual, in addressing the India- 
napolis sales congress April 16. 


For a producer to approach his po- 
tential he should have the necessary 
energy output, see that this energy is 
taken to the right market, and perfect 
his sales technique, stated Mr. Johnson. 

“Now is the time to discuss our po- 
tential production capacity because we are 
are on the upswing of the business cycle,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “It is a known fact 
that the average man between the ages 
of thirty and sixty has three complete 
cycles in his business life, and at the 
present time we are on the upswing of 
one of these cycles. Turn to any index 
of business conditions, and you will find 
that to be true. 

“It may be your first cycle, if you are 
a young man just starting in the busi- 
ness. You may be in your second, or 
even in your last cycle, but you must 
take advantage of each upswing, because 
whether we wish to or not, we are car- 
ried along with the downswing that in- 
evitably follows a period of good busi- 
ness conditions; therefore, we must capi- 
talize now. 

“I am personally of the opinion that 
we have been a little too lenient with 
ourselves in the past few years. It is 
true that we have come through a de- 
pression, a period when it was easy to 
alibi, but now this must be overlooked, 
and we must strive toward our potential 
production capacity. 


Directing Energy to the Right Market 


“With this background, let’s look at 
several facts necessary to approach our 
potential. The first of these is our 
energy output. This will in many cases 
determine your chances to approach your 
potential. It is often said that the aver- 
age man spends two hours a day in the 
presence of prospects. Perhaps this is 
not true, but you alone know whether or 
not you spend this much time in the 
presence of your prospects. After all, 
the energy output will determine very 
largely what your production capacity 
may be. 

“Let’s assume that you have the proper 
energy output. Then the second factor 
governs. For instance, here is a young 
man who has been actually giving six- 
teen salestalks a week. He has an aver- 
age production of $300,000, on 150 lives, 
showing that his market is in the $2,000 
group. What market do you take your 
service to? Assuming sufficient energy 
output, the next step is—do you take 
that energy to a market that will give 
you your potential production capacity? 
For instance, my contention is that any 
man who can produce fifty policies a 
year should be a quarter-million dollar 
producer, providing those fifty policies 
are written in the $5,000 market. The 
same fifty policies in a $2,000 market 
would give a $100,000 production, but in 
a $10,000 market, these fifty policies 
would give a half million of production! 

“You have a right to say to me, ‘How 
can I improve my market?’ and I wish 
to give you the following thoughts: (1) 
Go through your prospect file and take 
out all married men who make $100 per 
month or less, and throw them away if 
you are attempting to improve the mar- 
ket to which you take your energy. (2) 
List all names that you recognize in your 
community as men who have better than 
average income, for unless you list the 
name, the chances are that you may 
never meet that man, but with the name 
marked down, you have a consciousness 


of that name which makes it a little 
easier for you ultimately to meet the 
person. (3) Make it a practice to meet 
each week two people who earn at least 
$5,000 a year or more, and should you 
be living in a community where this is 
too large or too small, make the adjust- 
ment to meet your individual condition.” 





Too Many Forms 


(Continued from Page 3) 


life insurance men to defend the original 
sale of an agent, and, if conditions have 
changed, to put the existing policies into 
the changed requirements by change of 
plan, change of beneficiary or other- 
wise.” 


The Replacement Committee 


Mr. Myrick said that as a result of 
all this agitation and a recommendation 
on the part of local and the national 
association the Life Agency Officers 
sometime ago formed a committee which 
has done great work in improving con- 
ditions whereby the companies are ad- 
vised when a policy is being replaced in 
another company, giving the original 
company and agent a chance to defend 
his contract. 

“It is interesting to know that there 
is only one company which refuses to 
consider this kind of business; that if it 
is forced to issue a policy on the appli- 
cation of an insured it will not pay any 
commission. This is the most advanced 
step that any company has taken and it 
is regrettable that more companies do 
— follow this example,” said Mr. My- 
TICK. 

He added that he was in accord with 

George S. Van Schaick, former New 


York superintendent, when the latter 
said: “As between safe insurance and 
cheap insurance there is no ‘comparison. 
The insurance public demands and is 


entitled to safety above anything else,” 


In concluding his talk Mr. Myric 
said that it was gratifying to note “that 
from all sides we are getting testimony 
from people in high places as to the 
importance, the value and the high effi- 
ciency of management which has taken 
place in the companies which compose 
the institution of life insurance. We col- 
lectively and individually should be 
grateful that we have the. privilege of 
representing the companies which com- 
pose this great institution and should 
realize the obligation which we indivi- 
dually and collectively have to maintain 
that character and reputation which has 
been in the making for nearly one hun- 
dred years. This can only be done by 
intelligent cooperation and association 
with a frank and honest approach to 
our problems for the ,benefit of the en- 
tire institution.” 





Women’s Denver Meeting 


Sara Frances Jones of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Chicago, and 
head of the women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table, talking to the na- 
tional council of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters meeting in Indian- 
apolis last week, said that there would be 
a large number of women at the Denver 
convention of the association. Marie Park- 
er, Equitable Society, will be program 
chairman. 
nine more women last. year qualified for 
the Quarter Million Dollar Club of the 
women underwriters and thirty-six at- 
tended. 
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STATISTIC 


A figure sleuth has discovered that the average length 
of service of Mutual Benefit men (excluding new 
men) who attended the 1936 Agents’ Convention was 
something over thirteen years. An analysis of the 
“composite man” of this group shows that he began 
his service shortly after the post war depression, made 
“good money” during the boom, had to scratch like the 
dickens for his commissions during the Great Depres. 
sion, and, still working hard, is getting better results 
for his efforts in 1936. His thirteen-year service record 
is at once a tribute to his ability and industry and to 
the Company with which he is associated. 
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Miss Jones said that sixty-. 


_. Zimmerman 
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I told him that he should have a Re 
tirement Income and showed him’ mig, 
all. was harmony and the: sale was y, 
yond — —_ we got back to the 
Allerton with still .so time ..to . wait" 
(Editor’s note: The Aliérton isd boat 
a bars 2 guests.) |: “4 . 

ne day. Zimmermag started to’ self 
friend an ‘educational policy’ which’ a 
come in handy ‘in protécting’ the latter’ 
five children. ; 

“T carry one myself,” said Zimmerman 
reaching for it. His friend looked ‘firg 
puzzled and then indignant. 

“What are you doing with an educa. 
tional policy on- your own life? — Yoy 
live at the Newark Athletic Club ang 
are a_ bachelor.” 

“A bachelor today, yes,” mused Zim. 
merman. “But who knows what. wil 
happen tomorrow? Keep. your eye on 
the society columns of the Newark 
News.” 

His friend is still watching the News, 
When the Agent Does All the Talking 

Mr.. Zimmerman told of some of his 
night experiences with agents. in Brook- 
lyn when he was a sypervigor. One 
agent carried him along in. order that 
he might answer questions when calling 
on prospects. After asking a few quies- 
tions the agent would start arguing with 
Zimmerman. It looked like a stiff battle, 
The agent would finally say to Zimmier- 
man: “All right; you win.. Give us the 
application blank and we'll sign.” During 
the intetview'the prospect ‘Sdt” éhj in 
the ‘batile’ neVer opening his inouth, hat 
signed the application at the end, satis,, 
fied that all the objections whith ke 
might have offered had been strongly 
presented by the agent, and had’ been’ 


satisfactorily answered. 


Get Telephone Technique, Says 

Harry T. Wright.-of Chicago; Equit- 
able Society, has paid’ for. sixty-six cases 
thus far: in 1937 for more than $600,000. 
He told the congress some approach and 
sales. stories. In speaking of ithe .im- 
portance of getting medical examiinay 
tions he said that the prospect was.alsi 
ways interested to know the result of 
the examination, and when that: result’ 
is good it is one of the best opportuni- 
ties which can:be taken to make the 
sale. “Anyway,” he said, “you will. find 
their attitude softened.” Another thing 
he frequently says is that “It isn't a 
question of buying insurance but of get- 
ting by the companies physically?’ = 

Mr. Wright said the best way to write 
a large volume of insurance consistently 
is not to neglect the small cases. 

“If you write a‘substantial number’ of 
cases every year it is practically impos’ 
sible not to develop into a very sub- 
stantial writer.” toes 

Mr. Wright said .that 62% of his cases 
last year came from his clients and %% 
from men who had been referred tovhim 
by. .cijents. cw me 

He. recommended that agents use ‘the’ 
telephone more. “If: you are~not , 
at,it keep. on: trying and .you»will d& 
velop a telephone technique.”. -‘Hisisug: 
gestions were that: agéats find. enjoy-’ 
ment in their work; that. they’ keep in 
proper frame of mind; that they be de’ 
termined to reach their own'*goal;: and’ 
that they have a real appreciation’ of 
the service they render. - . 





ENGELSMAN AT BOSTON. x 
The Boston Life Underwriters Associ! 
ation: had Ralph C. Engelsman, genefal 
agent, Penn -Mutual, and president of: 
the. Life Underwriters. Association “of 
New York City, as its guest? speaker at 
a luncheon meeting yesterday: noon. Mr. 
Engelsman took for his subsect “Things: 
They Seldom Talk About.” Boston has 
announced that Dale Carnegie, author of 
“How to Win. Friends and © Influencé 
People,”: will be the speaker: at the regi’ 
lar,meeting during Life Insurance’ Week 
on May 20. Paul F. Clark,” getteral 
agent, John. Hancock, Boston, is ‘chair 
man of the program committee..M 
F. Camps, Jr., is association president. 
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Hean of Yale Speaker _ 


At Philadelphia C. L..U.” 


g : dog si 
The regular luncheon meeting of the: 
fesse Chapter .of Chartered 


out of the ordinary. The speaker was 
Clarence W. Mendell, dean of ale.” Dean 
Mendell’s topic was “Ancient: Language 
in a Modern World.” rine: . 

In education as well as im-other Jines.of 
activity, he said, we are swinging back to 
the appresyge, method and are increasing- 
jy abandonifig the lecture system. The 


Jecture method in Dean Mendell’s opinion ‘* 


is Smited to .its.inspirational side. He 
feels that the classics are one of the very 
pest vehicles which ,one can have for an 
approach to many lines of activity. 


ST. LOUIS YS. HOUSTON 


Both Cities Want to Have 1938. Conven- 
tion of National Association of 
Life Underwriters 

St. Louis and Houstagn, Tex., are out 
to get the 1938 convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
St. Louis sent thirty-five men to the na- 
tional council meeting in Indianapolis, in- 
duding some of the best known general 
agents of the city. 

Arthur P. Shugg, gerieral agent, Aetna, 
Life, St. Louis, made a talk on:the floor 
for St. Louis. He said that there were 
2500 hotel room accommodations within 
asadius of three blocks; that the banquet 
goom of the Hotel Jefferson will seat 
2000 people; and that if the convention 
cames there St. Louis will guarantee a 
registration of 2,000 or more. Discussing 
St.Louis he said it had some of the finest 
specimens of plant life in the United 
States, called attention to the zoo, prom- 
ised a boat ride on the Mississippi, said 
the delegates could go to a major league 
baseball game, and they could sce the 
Lindbergh collection in the Jefferson 
Memayjal. 

Joseph Smith told Houston’s story. He 
is also a, general agent of the Aetna. He 
thought the convention in Houston would 








be sagfit to all legal reserve compa- 
nes and made a good plea for the city 
Both**speeches were decidedly free 
from blah. 


- 


limmerman - Ramsay 
(Continued from Page 5) 


past president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New Jersey. He 
teprestnted life insurance in a series of 
articles which Forbes Magazine printed 
and has written other articles. His per- 
sonal popularity is considerable. 
John A. Ramsay's first training was 
udder John T. Haviland, then general 
agent of Penn Mutual in Newark. He 
became a supervisor a few months after 
being an agent in 1931. He developed a 
uit from scratch to a preduction of 
2800000 in 1936. He has been:a large 
Personal producer in addition to his su- 
Pervisory work and in 1936 wrote $500,- 
He is now president of the Super- 
visors’ Association: in Newark. Befor< 
going into life insurance he had twelve 
years selling experience outside of in- 
surance. This included sale of bonds. 
The agency which Mr. Chase has head- 
%weChicago isithe eldest: Connecticut 
Mutuxa] general agency in point of serv- 
if and oldest in years. It was estab- 
ished by Guy, R. Phelps who founded 
the Connecticut Mutual in 1846. It has 
2 unusually Jarge number of policies in 
force. Heis not only prominent-in Chi- 
iaee but highly respected. In recreation 
€ as been an ardent sportsman. 
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Elmer G. Leterman (L) and Max 


When .Max J. Hancel, general agent 
in New York of the Continental Ameri 
can, arrived in Honolulu with his bride 
this month he was met at the pier by 
=Imer G. Leterman, rmerl 
York and who for some y 
1 leader of the John 
erman for the tir 1 ‘asso 
with the National Mortgage & Finance 
Co., Léd., Hawaiian-managers of the 


John Hancock. 





eS eS 
is associated 














Mr. Hancel paid a visit to the 
in Hawaii selling John Hancock pc 
and made them a sales talk. There were 
about a dozen agents in the grou 
nese or Chinese, all graduates of 


and speaking pe englis} 
agency gave Mr. and Mrs. Hancel 
at the Mouchi Zuke, a Japanese 


The 


a dinner 





Hancel (R) at Honolulu Party 


restaurant where everybody ate in na- 
ne in stocking feet, and as is 





dinner there 


of Commerce and got 

s, insurance 

He said 

t Pp than $57,- 
000,000 proving they 
are eithe restment minded 
He n good place to 
write insurance. So does Mr. Leterman 
The Hancels stayed in Hawaii ten days 


Mansur Oakes Writes Gridiron Show 


The Insurance Research and Review 
Service, Indianapolis, was host at a din- 
ier and entertainment in the James 
Whitcomb Riley f the Hotel Clay- 
pool on Friday night of last week. Wil- 
liam M. Herschell, poet and feature writ- 
er of the Indianapolis News, gave remi- 


f James Whitcomb Riley. He 


‘was one of the Hocs‘er poet’s warmest 


niscences 


friends and table companions. Frank L. 
Jones, vice-presiden i the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, enjoyed the 
Herschell talk as much as anybody as 
he was a friend of both in his Indiana 
days. 

The rest of the entertainment consisted 
f a gridiron feature in which the lead- 
‘ing officers, trustees and executive per- 
sonnel of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters were impersonated at 


a. 


a long speakers’ table by Indianapolis 
it men. The actors, forty-five in 
number, held a mock meeting, most of 
the time being consumed in shaking 

id nd shouting “Hello, Ted (John 

How are you, boy?” 

A fake wire from John L, Lewis was 
read saying that his organization had 
investigated the working hours of 
C.L.U.’s, but would not recommend a sit- 
down strike as C.L.U.’s sit down 
enough as it is now. 

The dialogue was written by Mansur 
B. Oakes of the Insurance R. & R., and 

was his first appearance in the role 


f humorist. 


nsurance 
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AGENT HEADS ROTARY CLUB 


Arthur E. Marsters, Bloomfield, N. J., 
local agent, has been chosen president 
of the Bloomfield Rotary Club. 
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Ways A Cashier Can Help Advance 
Agency’s Progress; Some Winners 


That cashiers of life insurance general 
agencies can develop themselves into 
much more than cashiers only; that they 
can in fact become valuable contact men 
for their agencies, has been forcefully 
demonstrated in two general efficiency 
contests conducted solely for cashiers 
by the Connecticut Mutual Life. 

The first of these contests was held 


in 1931 and the other in 1936. Results 
of the latter contest have now been 
made known. 

The twelve winners who qualified 


among nearly seventy cashiers in the 
company on the basis of the best general 
record for efficiency and accomplishment 
are these: George D. LeBel, Fraser agen- 
cy, New York City; Chester M. Thomp- 
son, Zimmerman agency, Newark; Ursula 


A. Nowak, Erie; Harry L. Reybuck, 
Harrisburg; Anna Goodstein, Chase 
agency, Chicago; Helen M. Elliott, 


Rochester; Annabel E, DeForest, De- 
troit; Ralph L. Chambers, Springfield ; 
Ernest F. Proffen, Baltimore; Gladys L. 
Huson, Wichita; Robert G. Gresham, 
Dallas, and Margaret M. Edwards, Utica. 

During the year they will go to the 
home office in groups of four to spend 
three days at Hartford acquainting them- 
selves with various methods of operation 
there. 

Points Which Decided Contest 


The points on which these cashier rec- 
ords are determined by the Connecticut 


Mutual are these: , 

1. Improvement in ratio of loss by prevent- 
able lapsation in a given year over that of the 
year next previous. 

Smallest percentage of increase in loans 
on policies, : ; J 

3. Smallest number of extensions of time in 
which to pay premiums. 

4. Smallest number of premium payment 
items, or to state it another way: the smallest 
collection frequency in a given year over the 
year next previous in proportion to increase in 
business in force. 

5. Best handling of correspondence between 
the agency and the home office so that such 
correspondence shall be kept down to minimum. 

In a talk with Mr. Zimmerman and 
Mr. Thompson The Eastern Underwriter 
gathered a few details about these con- 
tests and what they have accomplished, 
as well as their ideas on high function- 
ing of a cashier’s department. In a gen- 
eral agency one of the most important 
objectives of the management is to re- 
duce operation costs. It is being dem- 
onstrated that a cashier who takes a 
broad view of the possibilities of his 
position can regulate and simplify many 
details of the office routine to a very 
considerable extent. In fact, such a 
cashier becomes in reality a capable 
office manager taking much of the load 
off the shoulders of the general agent, 
leaving him free for concentration on 
the production features of the business. 

Sizing Up Visitors 

Another important consideration is the 
control a capable cashier can exercise in 
dealing with his general agency’s policy- 
holders. After an agent has placed a 
policyholder on the books the agent may 
not see that policyholder for a consider- 
able time. Meanwhile, the assured may 
have occasion to meet the cashier several 
times for one reason or another. There- 
fore, the cashier is important as a con- 
tact man. 

In dealing with policyholders who call 
at the general agency it is possible for 
the cashier to demonstrate considerable 
ability as advisor to the assured, who 
may have developed some idea in con- 
nection with his insurance which he 
thinks is what he should have or do, but 
which in reality it were better if he let 
alone. There are many such situations. 
To mention only two of the most com- 
mon ones, there are cancellations and 
borrowing. A cashier who has developed 
sufficient selling ability coupled with 
thorough knowledge of the policy con- 
tract and the theory and practice of 
insurance can often change a_ policy- 
holder’s viewpoint, proving to him con- 
vincingly that what he says he wishes 


to do is either inadvisable or unneces- 
sary. 

Often a policyholder has not under- 
stood the terms of his policy and what 
it is possible and practicable for him 
to do under its provisions. A cashier who 





CHESTER M. THOMPSON 


is simply a routine cashier may follow 
the line of least resistance and accede 


to the assured’s wishes without argu- 
ment, possibly losing or impairing busi- 
ness of the agency or allowing the as- 


sured to adopt some plan of procedure 
which is not the best for him in the 
long run. Perhaps the assured has taken 


OUR LEADERS 
. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income—Adjustment 
2. Retirement Income Endowments 
Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 
3. Juvenile Education Endowments 
4. Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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time off from his work and has called 
at the agency determined to effect what- 
ever change he contemplates in connec- 
tion with his insurance in the shortest 
time possible. He may have talked over 
the subject at home and when he en- 
ters the agency his mind is made up. 
Therefore, it takes a capable person 
to send him away satisfied although he 
may not have done the thing he expected 
when he called. The “purely cashier 
minded” cashier may suggest to the as- 
sured that he have the agent call on 
him to discuss the subject at hand, but 
the assured may be impatient to dis- 
pose of it at once. If the cashier hap- 
pens to be the only person in the office 
at the time who can handJe the case 
at all, it may open possibilities to dis- 
play a high grade of ability and it is 
only a cashier of the advanced type 
who may be able to make good. 
Additional Insurance Prospects 
The cashier is sometimes in position 
to develop leads over the counter or 
to spot leads that he can pass on to 
agents which otherwise would not be 
received. For example, if a man comes 
in and repays a loan on a policy it 
would seem a good time to go after him 
for new insurante because apparently 
there has been an improvement in his 
financial position. If a man comes in 
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and pays advance premiums, the sam 
thing is true. If a policyholder come 
in and changes premium payments from 
quarterly, semi-annually or monthly, to 
annually, or adds contingent beneficiaries 
it may mean either an improvement jy 
his financial position, or an addition { 
his family. In any event it would be, 
good time for an agent to call on him 

Next to the agent himself the cashier 
may become the most important persona! 
contact between the policyholder an( 
the company. After having dealt with 
the agent the policyholder has formed 
a definite opinion of both the agent 
and the company. Then the manner 
in which the cashier meets the insureds 
requirements will go a long way to 
ward establishing closer relations among 
all three—assured, agent and company, 

In the Connecticut Mutual’s contes 
for cashiers covering operation of 19% 
sixty-eight contestants from all parts 
of the United States took part. Each 
one was in a general agency. The com- 
pany appoints a committee of home offic 
men who collect the material necessary 
to determine the qualifications of each 
contestant and decide on the winner of 
the contest. This committee is drawn 
from many home office departments 
that what the contestants have accom- 
plished is viewed from many angles. 


J. M. Fraser Speaks At 
N. Y. Military Academy 


John M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, New York City, was 
the speaker last week on the vocational 
guidance program at New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N, Y. 
He talked about life insurance—its early 
beginnings, its uses, how it functions 
and the opportunities which it offers a 
a business career. It is interesting that 
one of the graduates of the Academy is 
James Lee Loomis, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

Mr. Fraser was the eighth lecturer on 
the vocational guidance series. Others 
have been a banker, lawyer, doctor, 
printer, advertising man, engineer an( 
an architect. They have each talked 
about the educational and training te 
quirements of their business, the per 
sonal and emotional qualifications neces- 
sary, the economic return from the bus- 
ness and the opportunities which it 
offers. 

Mrs. Fraser accompanied Mr. Fraser 
to Cornwall, where they were guests a 
luncheon at the Academy. Nearly 3w 
boys attended the address in the after- 
noon, 


LACKEY ON WOMEN’S PROGRAM 
When the General Federation 0 
Women’s Clubs hold their Nation 
Council meeting in Tulsa, Okla., during 
the week of April 26 to 30 the institution 
of life insurance will appear in a promi 
nent position on their program. 
president, Mrs. Roberta Campbell Law 
son, has invited George E. Lackey, 
C.L.U., to address the 3,500 to 4,000. dele 
gates on life insurance, At the ann 
meeting of the N.A.L.U. in Boston 
year, Mrs. Lawson appeared on the Pp 
gram to answer for the underwriters the 
question, “Are Womiert’  Insurant 
Minded?” Mr. Lackey will now di 
with the women of America “Life, 
ance, the Stabilizer of the Am 
Home.” , 
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Revise S, H. Wolfe Book 
First Published in 1905 


INHERITANCE TAX CALCULATION 


New Edition Prepared by Lee J. Wolfe 
and William M. Corcoran Brings 
Volume Up to Date 


In 1905 the late General S. Herbert 
Wolfe, famous New York actuary, wrote 
a book bearing the title “Inheritance Tax 
Calculations.” The object of the book 
was to place before the legal profession 
generally a book free from technical de- 
tails, but sufficiently comprehensive to 
enable one with limited mathematical at- 
tainments to make the necessary calcu- 
itions to compute or verify the compu- 
tation of the inheritance taxes levied 
under the laws of the various states. 
There were many tables of values de- 
rived from practically all mortality tables 
required to be used by the law or regu- 
lations of any state at any time. Legis- 
latures at the time were devoting con- 


siderable attention to acts taxing in- 
heritances. 
The book was published by Baker, 


Voorhis & Co., New York, and those 
publishers have now gotten out a second 
edition. It has been revised and brought 
up to date by Lee J. Wolfe, New York 
actuary, and William M. Corcoran, his 
associate. Mr. Wolfe was a brother of 
the late General Wolfe. Mr. Corcoran 
at one time was actuary of the Connec- 
ticut Insurance Department. 


43 States Now Have an Inheritance 


Tax Law 


In 1905 only thirty states had inherit- 
ance tax laws of any kind while at the 
present time very nearly all states have, 
in effect, some taxing statute which re- 
quires the calculation of certain values 
involving life contingencies. Many of 
these new laws provide for the use of 
tables not included in the original book 
and several states previously having such 
laws have since changed the bases of 
calculation. In particular, there has been 
a tendency to reduce the required in- 
terest rate. In 1905 only four states 
used a rate of interest as low as 4% 
while today sixteen provide for a 4% 
rate and one state uses 314%. Since 1905 
anew mortality table, the American 
Men Table, has been constructed and 
made the statutory basis in one state. 
Also, a Makehamized graduation of the 
Combined Experience Table has since 
become available. In the second edition 
there are sixty-one tables as against 
thirty-five in the original work. 

_ Messrs. Wolfe and Corcoran addressed 
inquiries to the taxing authorities of the 
United States and its territories request- 
ing the basis used for calculations under 
any inheritance or estate tax law. It was 
found that the District of Columbia and 
Nevada have no inheritance or estate tax. 
The United States and eight states have 
an estate tax only; and the remaining 
lorty-three states and territories have 
an inheritance tax—and in many cases 
an estate tax, also. 

Book Divided Into Four Parts 


Part I deals with the fundamental prin- 
ples involved in valuation of benefits 
dependent upon life contingencies. Part 
l consists of the solution of problems 
involving various testamentary provisions. 
Part II] consists of tables, and Part IV 
sa brief resume of the laws or regu- 
lations of each jurisdiction in respect to 
the mortality tables and interest rates 
required to be used. 





ASHBROOKS’ 230 YEARS’ SERVICE 
Arthur G. Ashbrook, a veteran in the 
Pittsburgh agency of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, has just celebrated his twenty- 
aighth year with that agency. He is one 
of a line of seven Ashbrooks to be as- 
sociated with the company. Joseph A. 
Ashbrook joined the company in 1866, 
ohe year after it was organized, and be- 
‘ame vice-president and a director. He 
died in 1918. The years of service of 
sese seven members of the Ashbrook 
“an total 230 years. 


Field Force Greets General Manager Ferguson 

















Assistant Ceneral Manager Manning Acting For The Great-West Life’s 
Field Force Welcomes Return of General Manager Ferguson 


C. C. Ferguson, general manager 
his first appearance since his recent 
illuminated address by H. W. Manning, 


the Great-West Life, Winnipeg, 
illness, was presented with a leather bound 
assistant 
contained the names of the 560 representatives who during 


of 


making 


general manager. The book also 
March produced in 


Mr. Ferguson’s honor over 1,800 applications for a total of five and one-half millions 


of new insurance, a record March for six years 


The flowers decorating Mr. Fer- 


cuson’s office are from the field force, a basket from each agency and a bloom to 


represent each application. 








Policyholders To Be Guests 
At Michigan Life Gathering 


An important feature of the program 
for the State Association of 
Life Underwriters’ meeting in Ann Ar- 
hor May 7 is the “life insurance policy 
owners’ arranged for 
Over 1,000 policyholders have 


Michigan 


convention” the 
evening. 
been invited to attend this meeting at 
which Albert \W. Atwood, financial writer 
for the Saturday Evening Post, will speak 
on “Individual Responsibility and Na- 
tional Security.” State Association Pres- 
ident Herbert W. Florer of Grand Rapids 
has aj pointed Clarence F. Yates of the 
New York Life at Ann Arbor convention 
chairman. George E. Lackey, general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual in 
Detroit, is in charge of the program. 

Another good feature is the Michigan 
Alumni Seminar which will be led by four 
University of Michigan graduates who 
have made an outstanding success of life 
insurance. They are H. Peter Trosper, 
New York Life; Hugh C. White, general 
agent for Connecticut Mutual; Charles 
Hodgeman, Mutual Benefit, and H. Ben 
Ruhl, Massachusetts Mutual. Other speak- 
ers and entertainment features will be 
provided, 


COLONIAL ELECTED TO A. L. C. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City, N. J., 
has been elccted a member of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, increasing that cr- 
ganization’s roster to 139 companies. The 
Colonial was organized under New Jersey 
law November 22, 1897, and is licensed in 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, writing Ordinary, Group 
and weekly premium industrial life in- 


surance. It is a company of substantial 
size, having $108,867.98] insurance in 
force, Ernest J. Heppenheimer is presi- 
dent. 


MANAGEMENT MEETING 

The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation will hold its eighteenth annual 
conference at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
from June 7 to 9. The program will in- 
clude an exhibit of certain office methods 
used by a number of the country’s larger 
financial and industrial institutions. An 
officer of the association is G. D. Wood 
of the Provident Mutual Life. 


Selective Security Policy 
Issued by John Hancock 


A special seventy-fifth anniversary pol- 


icy, called the “Selective Security Pol- 
icy,” was announced by Guy W. Cox, 
president of the John Hancock Mutual 


Life, on its charter day, April 21. 

The policy is designed to meet the re- 
quirements for additional retirement in- 
come of those included in the Federal 
Social Security plan, and also to pro- 
vide a way for those not included in the 
government benefits to build their. own 
social security under a contract which 
gives the maximum life insurance protec- 
tion possible under a retirement policy. 

The policy, which is paid up at age 65, 
regardless of the age at which it is taken 
out, will be issued for a minimum of 
$2,000 up to 55. At any time the 
contract may be converted into a higher 
premium form as of original date with- 
out medical examination by paying up 
the difference in reserves 

Besides the life income at 65, the in- 
sured has the choice of several additional 
options. The policy may be continued 
as paid-up insurance. The policyholder 
may elect to have the fund paid as a 
joint and last survivor income. 


CLEVELAND MEETING TODAY 

The Cleveland Life Underwriters As- 
sociation is running a double-barreled 
meeting today at noon with two speakers 
on sales topics. Ernest W. Owen, mana- 
ger, Sun Life of Canada, Detroit, is 
speaking on “Making the Sale.” Samuel 
D. Risley, manager, Metropolitan Life, 
Youngstown, has for his subject “Soil 
for the Salesman—and Stepping Stones.” 
Mr. Owen is a trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and a 
former secretary of the national organi- 
zation, Mr. Risley has twice been presi- 
dent of the Youngstown Association, 


age 








PAUL CLARK AGENCY PARTY 

Celebrating the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, members of the Paul 
F. Clark agency of the company in Bos- 
ton staged a dinner party on Wednes- 
day evening, April 21, at The Viking. 
Mr. Clark was toastmaster at the affair 
and Herbert J. Scheirer, agency club 
president, took charge of arrangement. 


New England Mutual 
To Move To Back Bay 


BUYS TWO ACRES FOR SITE 


Old M.I.T. Ground and Buildings Ac- 
quired; Outgrows Downtown Home 
Office at 87 Milk Street 


With the purchase by the New England 
Mutual Life of Boston of two acres in 
the Back Bay section as a site for a 


future modern home office _ building, 
another insurance company joins the 
insurance district already established 


around Copley Square. The century-old 
New England Mutual cannot expand its 
old home office, for many years a land- 
mark of downtown Boston at 87 Milk 
Street. 

The property acquired is the former 
site and buildings of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology located on Boyls- 
ton, Clarendon and Newbury Streets. 
This is a most desirable location for. 
the New England Mutual adjacent to 
Copley Square. 

The site for the new home office of 
the New England Mutual was selected 
after a thorough study of those available, 
including a careful consideration of the 
present valuable location on Milk Street 


at Post Office Square. The board of 
directors unanimously approved the 
choice of the ground owned by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


as the best location for a future home. 


The growth of the company has made 
a new home office building necessary, 
although it is probable that the new 
structure will not be erected for several 
years. In the meantime the company 
will have ample opportunity for a care- 
ful survey of all details connected with 
an undertaking of this character. 

The location selected is in the heart 
of the Back Bay district. In the imme- 
diate neighborhood, within three min- 
utes walk, is the spacious and handsome 
home office building of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. and the new 
building of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co, now in process of erection. The 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
is also close by. Facing Copley Square 
itself are such famous structures as Trin- 
ity Church, the Copley-Plaza Hotel, the 
Boston Public Library and the New Old 
South Church. Nearby are most of the 
important hotels of the city. The new 
home office will be within five minutes 
walk of the Back Bay Station of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Trinity Place Station of the Boston 
& Aibany railroads, and is easily access- 
ible to all the suburbs of Boston. 





Mass. Mutual Committee 
Of General Agents Meets 


The executive committee of the General 
Agents’ Association of the Massachusetts 
Mutual met with home office officials in 
Springfield April 9-12 to discuss phases 
of field activities of the company. The 
meeting was called by E. W. Snyder, gen- 
eral agent, Cleveland, president of the 
association, on invitation of President 
3ertrand J. Perry. 

_In preparation for the meeting the asso- 
ciation’s secretary, John F. Cremen, gen- 
eral agent in the District of Columbia, 
solicited from all general agents of the 
company a list of pertinent points to be 
discussed by the executive committee in 
collaboration with company officials. 

Recruiting and training consumed two 
days of the conference. The last day of 
the conference was devoted to miscellan- 
eous matters of importance. 

_Mr. and Mrs. Perry entertained the 
visiting general agents and members of 
the home office official staff at a buffet 
supper in their home Sunday evening. 





WEBSTER AGENCY INCREASE 

Steacy E. Webster, general agent for 
the Provident Mutual Life at Pittsburgh, 
reports that his agency showed a 97% 
gain in the first quarter over 1936 and 
exceeded its quota for increased business 
in force by 53%. 
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HOME OFFICE WOMEN’S SCHOOL 

The United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co, last week began one of the most in- 
teresting innovations in the 
business. This is its school for women. 
The students come from agencies of the 
company and many 
hours a day for a month, the week in- 
cluding Saturday morning. 

The women are largely from smaller 


insurance 


they are in class 


agencies where opportunities for insur- 
ance education by experience are limited. 
In Baltimore their instructors are heads 
of divisions and experts. Before leav- 
ing the class room for their homes they 
will be given a good view of every kind 
of business written by the company. 


The United States F. & G. is to be 
commended for establishing such a 
school. The students will return home 


It is 
only to be regretted that such schools 
are not 


better equipped insurance workers. 


numerous because there 
are thousands of women workers in the 


more 


country who would like to get this type 
of education. The 
not available 


fact that such schools 
are generally to women 
workers in insurance offices is one of the 
weak spots in the business. 

The number of women insurance work- 
The United 


Census Bureau report on insurance work- 


ers is in the thousands. 
a few days ago, shows 
that such workers are constantly increas- 


ers, issued only 


Several companies have home office 
schools for men, and it is hoped that 
some other follow 
U. S. F. & G. lead in operating schools 
for women as well. 


ing. 


companies will the 


A FLOATER NOT EASY TO RATE 


Some of the floating coverages in in- 


land marine insurance are not easy to 
rate because of lack of experience in 
writing the business or lack of spread. 


Take the question of radium floaters, for 


instance. Companies cover radium in 


various forms and containers when used 


for medical purposes anywhere in the 
United States or Canada against “all 
risks.” One company’s rules are that 


policies of this type where the coverage 
is $5,000 or more must be submitted for 


rating. In view of the great value of 
radium and its scarcity, making such 
rates is not easy, but they are made 


just the same. For the lower amounts 
$2 is the full coverage rate on tubes and 
plaques 


where there is a 


supervision 
clause and $3.25 for full coverage where 
that clause is deleted 


Incidentally, under the basis form the 


assured agrees to maintain special care 
and supervision of each patient receiv- 
ing radium treatment by a doctor or nurse 
or other person especially 
such care and supervision. 


designated to 





USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 

Although producers and company offi- 
cers differ somewhat among themselves 
as to the complete adequacy of present 
use and occupancy insurance forms they 
are all agreed that a large undeveloped 
market for this type of fire insurance 
With manufacturing and mer- 
cantile business in all parts of the coun- 
try forging ahead rapidly the need for 
use and occupancy protection is greater 
than at any time since 1929. A fire or 
other form of disaster which might crip- 
ple the output of an industrial plant or 
mercantile establishment for any length 
of time would prove very costly to stock- 
holders just at this period in American 
business history. At the convention of 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Omaha last week several prom- 
inent agents stressed selling U. & O. 
protection now. With current forms at 
least far less complicated than those in 
use a decade ago and with straight fire 
premium constantly being reduced the 
sale of use and occupancy serves not 
only to give needed protection to assureds 
but likewise builds up premium income. 


exists. 


the 





Joshua K. Shepherd, general agent at 
Little Rock, Ark., and a past president 
of the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents, spent a day or two in 
Richmond, Va., last week as the guest 
of Bernard P. Carter and Louis E. Eng- 
lish, general agents of that city. Mr. 
Carter is also a past president of that 
association and Mr. English, now chair- 
inan of the executive committee, is being 
inentioned as likely to be chosen the 
next president at the forthcoming annual 
convention to be held in Denver next 
month. Accompanied by Mrs. Shepherd, 
Mr. Shepherd was en route to Washing- 
ton, New York and Hartford on a busi- 
ness trip. 


* * * 


Roy Ray Roberts, general agent for 
State Mutual Life of Massachusetts, has 
been elected vice-chairman of the life 
insurance committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. He was also ap- 
pointed chairman of the educational com- 
mittee and is a member of the -mem- 
bership committee of the organization. 


* * * 


William J. Reynolds of Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., returned Monday from 
Florida, where he had spent about three 
weeks. 











The Human Side of Insurance 








DR. HARRY W. DINGMAN 


Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-president 
of the Continental Casualty and Con- 
tinental Assurance, and author of the 
book, “Insurability,” will sail for Europe 
on the Statendam with Mrs. Dingman on 
May 1. They will tour Europe in a 
motor Car. 

* * * 

Walter W. Brinckerhoff, former gen- 
eral agent of the Travelers, New York 
City, and Mrs. Brinckerhoff entertained 
sixty of their friends at a dinner party in 
the Orienta Point Beach Club, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., on April 14. The occasion 
was their twentieth wedding anniversary 
and several of the original bridal party 
were among the guests. 

* * * 

William Rhinelander Stewart, con- 
nected with John C. Paige & Co., New 
York City brokers, has returned from 
a Winter vacation at Palm Beach, Fla. 

* * * 


Gilbert Kingan, United States manager 
of the London & Lancashire, accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Kingan, has returned to 
Hartford from a vacation trip to south- 
ern California. 

* * * 

J. Charles Harris of San Francisco 
and Mrs. Harris are now on a trip to 
the Orient and he may start a “puddle” 
of the San Francisco Pond at Manila. 
He will be remembered as a past most 
ioyal grand gander of the Blue Goose. 
Mr. Harris has carried on courageously 
for some years despite physical handicaps 
suffered as a result of a severe auto- 
mobile accident several years ago. 

i ke 

Wallace J. Falvey, first vice-president 
of Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, left Los Angeles early last 
week on his return trip East after spend- 
ing a week in southern California. While 
in Los Angeles he was entertained by 
E. J. Walsh, manager of the southern 
California office in that city, who has 
since died. 

i © 

George Newbauer, insurance commis- 
sioner of Indiana, is to be given a testi- 
monial dinner, sponsored on May 10 at 
the Insurance Federation of Indiana. 
Mr, Newbauer was formerly an insurance 
agent. 

x * * 

President A. B. Jordan of the Postal 
Life and Postal National Life is leaving 
Sunday for a two weeks’ trip to British 
Vancouver. 

. a 

F. Phelps Todd, vice-president and in- 
surance supervisor, and E. Milnor Bech- 
tel, agency assistant, both from the home 
office of Provident Mutual Life, are on 
the Pacific Coast visiting agencies of 
the company. 


Ella Barnett Phot 
Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Jamison 


Jay N. Jamison, executive vice-pres- 
dent of the Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, 
and Mrs, Jamison were snapped by a 
photographer on the S.S. Columbus as 
they left for a cruise to Havana and 
Nassau last week. 

* * * 

Ernest F. Warren, New Jersey special 
agent for the Springfield Fire & Marine, 
with headquarters in Newark, will soon 
celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the company. The company has 
provided a handsome ash tray for his 
agents in honor of the occasion. Mr. 


Warren started in the home office, then 
became a fieldman in western Pennsyl- 
vania and later was transferred to New 
Jersey. 





RAY HODGES 


Ray Hodges, Cincinnati manager of the 
Ohio National Life, a prominent figure 
in association meetings, and who proved 
he was a master insurance politician 
when he engineered the election of G 
Vivian Anderson, a fellow townsman, 4 
president of the National Association 0 
Life Underwriters, has been endorsed for 
trustee of the National Association. . At 
one time he was president of’ the: Ohio 
association, has been secretary-treasuret 
of the Cincinnati association, and has 
been a national committeeman since 1933. 
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Back From World Tour 
Fred W. Bowers, retired vice-president 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, has returned 
from a trip around the world. He is 
living in Babson Park, Fla. He said this 
week : ; 
“Florida is not a bad place to live 
in. After our long trip through many 
foreign lands, viewing what they have 
to offer in scenery and in atmosphere, 
delving into their mysteries and rubbing 
shoulders with their strange peoples, we 
are only too glad to get back to good 
old Florida—the nearest approach to 
Paradise of any land we saw.” 
*” * * 


Insurance Agency Word-Plays 


Having noticed that a number of Trav- 
elers agents use clever slogans and trade 
phrases in publicizing their agencies a 
representative of the publicity depart- 
ment started out to collect some of these 
word-plays. A few of them follow: 

‘Don’t Budge from Budge for Insur- 
ance."—Raymond L. Budge, St. John, 
Kan. 

‘Insure, by Gemeny!”’—Andrew Ge- 
meny, Washington, D. C. 

“The Marks for Better Insurance.”— 
Maurice B. Marks, Oakland, Cal. 

“Better Get Weiss.”—P. K. Weiss, Mo- 
berly, Mo. 

“The Peak of Insurance.”—Duncan 
Peek, Atlanta. 

“Insure with Clover before it’s all 
over."—Harry T. Clover, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

“Wall for Protection.”.—Myron S. 
Wall, San Francisco. 

“It pays to know Howe.”—J. A. Howe, 
Weedsport, N. Y. 

“Be Moren-sured.”—Wesley J. Moren, 
Newark, N. J. 

“C Lester Blunt regarding your in- 
surance.,—C. Lester Biunt, N. Y. City. 

‘Let Tom Settle your losses.”—Tom A. 
Settle, Danbury, Conn. 

“Insure today with Gloo & Gloo. You 
stick to us and we'll stick to you.”— 
Gloo & Gloo, Herkimer, N. Y. 

“Go to Church—for insurance.”—Frank 
A. Church, Paris, Il. 

‘Let CE C2 It."—C. E. Hoskinson, 
Clarinda, Ja. 

“Lord will protect you.”—Alfred H. 
Lord, Honeoye, N. Y. ' 

“Vogt—Biggest Insurance Man _ in 
Buffalo."—Harry E. Vogt, Buffalo. Mr. 
Vogt’s claim is substantiated by the fact 
that he is 6 feet 6 inches tall and weighs 
260 pounds. 

* * * 


To Abandon Lake Service 

An editorial in the Chicago Tribune 
comments on the significance of the an- 
nouncement of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation of its intention to abandon 
lake service from Buffalo to Chicago. 

is action writes finis to a century old 
transportation activity which gave Chicago 
its first impetus. Says the Chicago 
Tribune: 

“The history of the service goes back 
to the time when sailing vessels offered 
accommodation for goods and passengers 














from the Erie Canal at Buffalo to Chi- 
cago and the great West. 

“When rail service was established in 
the ’50’s it offered little competition to 
this earlier link. Passengers deserted the 
ships, but the captains were doubtless glad 
to get rid of them. There were no through 
freight rates and each segment of the 
rail route made its own charges and fixed 
its own conditions. It was not until the 
‘fast freight lines’ were organized that 
rail managements commenced to see the 
advantages of co-operation and consolida- 
tion. Then followed an era of cut-throat 
competition. Without reserves of pass- 
enger and local traffic the boat lines suc- 
cumbed and were acquired by the rail- 
ways. Although it has been said that each 
one of the eight Eastern roads lost money 
on boat operations, service was continued 
as a Shield against independent compe- 
tition, until] Congress, through the Panama 
Canal act, prohibited railway ownership 
of waterway routes. 

“Forced to dispose of their vessels the 
railways seemingly faced the return of 
stiff competition, but conditions had 
changed. The Erie Canal was no longer 
important, and steamship lines were 
obliged to rely on the rail lines for their 
tonnage. The late Fingy Connors of- 
fered a solution. He acquired the boats 
and founded the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation on the understanding that 
the Eastern rail lines would offer their 
shippers alternative rail-and-lake rates 
that would be lower than the standard 
all-rail rates. Later, fixed differentials 
between the two types of carriage were 
arbitrarily established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but the spread 
was so narrow as to be of little value 
to the shipping public, and paying business 
dried up. The ship is a specialist and 
loses its economy when it engages in com- 
mon carriage. 

“Congress should take heed. The East- 
man water carrier bill now before it 
favors the common carrier as opposed to 
the contract ship and the tramp. As the 
experience of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation will indicate, the legislation 
would handicap the whole industry for the 
benefit of an anachronism.” 

~ * am 


Baby Contest Stirs Up Insurance 
Company Home Office 


When the Merchants Insurance Co. of 
Indianapolis started an employes’ baby 
contest recently it started something. The 
mail department announced that it was 
seeking pictures of attractive babies. These 
were to be posted on a large cardboard, 
and without identity. Prizes were to be 
given to the most beautiful, the happiest 
looking, the one who had the saddest 
expression, and so on. sa 

Then on April 16 the underwriting de- 
partment announced “a live baby show. 
Clifford Gamble and Dewey Douglas ar- 
rived at their desks arrayed in white 
dresses, baby caps and ribbons. Pretty 
soon the underwriting department looked 
like a nursery with bottles of milk, teeth- 
ing rings, rubber dolls and other toys. 

As soon as the prizes were announced 


there were some indignant mothers 
whose offsprings did not get the most 
beautiful and the happiest looking baby 
awards. 

It will probably be decided that there 
are other ways of attracting the interest 
of the mothers. Anyway, it is doubtful 
if there will be another contest of a 
similar kind next year. 

* ” 


Joins University of Miami 

Frank G. Turner, Newark lawyer, well- 
known to insurance men, has been ap- 
pointed director of insurance research, 
law school, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. For several years he lec- 
tured at the university interpreting pol- 
icies of insurance from the legal stand- 
point. He is author of the Star Series of 
law books for insurance men, some of 
the subjects covered being negligence 
with food-drink-drugs, automobile liabil- 
ity, insurance law, law of implied negli- 
gence, law of evidence, of attachment, of 
replevin. 

The university says: “The department 
of insurance research intends to keep 
fully abreast of the times on all ques- 
tions of insurance. It intends to train 
students for work in insurance companies. 
It believes in insurance and the future 
private and corporate operation thereof. 
It will appreciate the co-operation of 
insurance societies with Mr. Turner as 
director of insurance research. Informa- 
tion as to changes in policy forms and 
insurance plans will be helpful.” 

7” 7 * 


The Insurance Census 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Census, last week is- 
sued its findings on the insurance cen- 
sus, based on the situation in 1935. 

Harper E. Carraine made the report 
under the supervision of Ralph C. Jano- 
schka of the Census insurance division 
and Milton W. Mays, consultant on the 
insurance census. The tabulation in- 
cludes 4,428 carriers, 8,302 branch offices 
and 56,624 agencies. These 69,354 insur- 
ance organizations employed an average 
of 389,511 persons during 1935 and paid 
$677,015,000 total payroll of which nearly 
$10,000,000 went to part-time employes. 
In addition branch offices reported 78,747 
office solicitors receiving $87,190,000 com- 
missions during 1935. Executives and 
salaried corporation officers were 11,032 
in number and represented 6.9% of the 
total employes for a specific week, al- 
though 2,291 of these executives work 
on a part-time basis, representing for the 
most part officers of small fraternal or- 
ders or local farm and county mutuals. 
Average annual earnings of all home 
office employes during 1935 amounted 
to $1,687. 

In the insurance agencies and bro- 
kerage offices 58% of the personnel (ex- 
clusive of proprietors) are men. In the 
insurance company home offices 48% of 
the employes are men. Excluding the 
compensation of active proprietors the 
average annual earnings of all agency 
and brokerage office personnel in 1935— 
full time and part time combined — 
amounted to $1,369. 

. * ~ 


British View of U.S.A. Conditions 

In making his annual report March 24 
to the fifty-sixth general meeting of the 
Employers’ Liability Sir Courtauld Thom- 
son, K.B.E., C.B., the chairman, had the 
following significant comments to make 
on conditions in the U.S.A.: 

“Business activity in the United States 
continued to increase throughout 1936, 
and at the end of the year the index 
figures stood higher than at any time 
since the boom year of 1929. There had 
been, however a slight setback this year 
due partly to the serious strikes in the 
motor industry and labor troubles gen- 
erally. It seemed probable that em- 
ployers must be prepared to face in- 
creased costs caused by shorter hours 
and higher wages. Recovery had come 
from almost every type of business, but 
it was interesting to note that in the 
United States there had as yet been no 
building. 

“The deficits which had become regu- 
lar features of the Federal budget ap- 


peared to be decreasing. With the 
powerful pressure of those interested in 
spending money, and with individual 
members of Congress able to initiate 
financial measures, a balanced budget 
would be difficult to achieve. There were 
fears in responsible quarters of the 
United States that with an unbalanced 
budget, due to a continuance of heavy 
Government expenditure combined with 
the striking rise which had taken place 
in commodity prices, there was a danger 
of currency inflation, always difficult to 
control. 

“In this connection the investment situ- 
ation was complicated and obscure. In 
the bond market factors which were 
common in Great Britain and America 
made it probable that we must be pre- 
pared for an upward readjustment of 
interest rates, with a consequent fall in 
bond prices, but it would be a bold man 
who would venture to prophesy when 
that readjustment in values would take 
place, or the extent of it. The recent fall 
in bond prices might be a part of a 
readjustment such as had been experi- 
enced here. It must be remembered, 
however, that in this country the low rate 
level lasted much longer than many peo- 
ple expected, and there were special 
factors in the United States which might 
stay the fall. Although the Administra- 
tion was evidently concerned at the 
present prospect of boomlike conditions, 
they had large maturities which, presum- 
ably would need refunding at the lowest 
possible rate of interest.” 

* * 


America Fore’s Bring "Em Back Aliv 

The America Fore Group makes its 
1937 contribution to the cause of aut 
mobile accident prevention and safer 
driving on streets and highways in a 
dramatized booklet called “Bring ‘E: 
Back Alive.” The theme of it is that “last 
year 38,500 persons didn’t come back 
alive!” having been the victims of mot 
vehicle accident deaths. In addition te 
these thousands more than 100,000 were 
permanently disabled and more than a 
million were temporarily disabled. Fac- 
ing some serious monetary facts the 
America Fore Group says: 

“The price of this gross recklessness 
aside from lives lost, injuries sustained 
and property destroyed has been reck- 
oned to cost more than $800,000,000 in 
wage loss, medical expense and overhead 
insurance costs. Property damage in 
motor vehicle accidents is estimated at 
another $830,000,000.” 

“Bring "Em Back Alive” is done 
vivid, awe-inspiring style, and is filled 
with constructive suggestions on the right 
and wrong way to drive. 

” _ * 

Drinkwater’s Best-Seller Not Yet 

Published 

One of the last things John Drink- 
water, the famous poet who spent one- 
third of his life in insurance, ever wrote 
will enjoy a circulation far exceeding 
anything he published during his lifetime 
It is his article on “The King’s Majesty” 
written for the official Coronation Pro- 
gramme which will be on sale all over 
the world at the beginning of May. 

A few days before his death Drink- 
water told a friend that he wrote the 
article as a kind of “secret commission.” 
King George’s Jubilee Trust, publishers 
of the programme, pledged him not to 
reveal before publication any details 
about his treatment of the subject 

During the last days of his life Drink- 
water was a very busy man. With his 
Coronation film just completed, he had 
turned to a number of commissions for 
Coronation articles when death overtook 
him. During April he had been booked 
for a lecture tour in France. 

* 


Article by Harry Brearley 

Harry Chase Brearley, formerly head 
of National Board of Fire Underwriters 
public relations division, wrote a story 
for Editor & Publisher last week telling 
how his father, at the time a Detroit daily 
newspaper publisher, started the move- 
ment which resulted in formation of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation. 
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the Texas city over St. Paul, Minn., 
after a close contest between these two 
centers in the Middle-West. Charles F. 
Liscomb, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, hails from Duluth, Minn., and the 
Minnesota agents were particularly de- 
sirous of being honored with the 1937 
convention. But the Texas delegation 
pointed out that next year Mr. Liscomb 
will be president of the association—pro- 
viding precedent is followed—and it will 
be a greater honor for him to preside as 
president at a convention in his home 
state than to be elected president there 
at the conclusion of a meeting. Whether 
the convention will go to Minnesota in 
1938 is, of course, still a matter of con- 
jecture as this que stion will not be de- 
cided until next year’s mid-year meeting. 


Two Records Made at Omaha 


Leaders of the National Association 
came away from Omaha last week well 
satisfied with the results of the meeting. 
The largest mid-year gathering in the 
history of the organization came— 
nearly 750 being present—at a time when 
the total membership also reached a new 
high record. This marked increase in 
interest in the association and its con- 
ventions denotes definitely a continued 
upward trend in the influence and pres- 
tige of the National Association. Its de- 
liberations are followed more closely by 
the fire and casualty insurance business 
and its decisions respected. While com- 
panies by no means always yield to the 
wishes of the organized agents they do 
give full consideration to these requests 
and more often than not some compro- 
mise arrangement is reached ultimately. 

Closer cooperation with insurance com- 
panies in meeting problems threatening 
the continued welfare of stock fire and 
casualty insurance as a whole is more a 
reality than a hope today. With non- 
stock competition a severe threat, with 
consumer co-operatives gaining greater 
public favor in certain sections of the 
country and with governmental philos- 
ophy tending more and more toward 
greater regulation of all lines of business, 
including insurance, agents and company 
men realize they must act together har- 
moniously to protect their own interests. 
While no company executive was invited 
to address the Omaha meeting—it being 
the custom to devote mid-year conven- 
tions wholly to discussions—there were 
scores of company men at the conven- 
tion hotel, many of them participating in 


important corridor conversations with 
agents. 
When the convention adopted on 


Thursday the resolution, previously ap- 
proved by the executive committee, con- 
demning moves by state governments or 
state insurance departments to interfere 
with the rights of contract between 
agents and their companies, particularly 

with reference to rates of commissions 
to be paid, a copy of this resolution was 


gave the appearance last week of lining 
up with the non-organization companies 
in actively fighting the New York bill. 
The National Association, however, fa- 
vors commission control on a voluntary 
basis between companies and _ their 
agents, even when some situation arises 
such as has existed at Rochester, N. Y., 
for some years which apparently makes 
voluntary cooperation hopeless. It ap- 
pears now that the move of the New 
York Insurance Department in the direc- 
tion of supporting a commission control 
bill has actually started something to- 
ward getting the agents there and the 
companies together to work out some 
sensible and yet conservative commission 
arrangements. 
Problem of Hotel Facilities 
As National 


Association conventions 


grow in size the executive committee is 
finding it more difficult to select cities 
with adequate hotel accommodations. 


Before Dallas was chosen last week the 
committee investigated closely the hotel 
situation in that Texas city and a deci- 
sion was not rendered until the Texas 
agents presented a written statement as 
to exactly how many agents and others 
could be cared for conveniently. The 
Dallas meeting should draw a minimum 
of 1,200 with the maximum estimate sev- 
eral hundred over that. 

At Omaha the hotel situation was not 
altogether satisfactory. The Fontenelle 
is not a large hotel and after the insur- 
ance companies had been accommodated 
with headquarters space the remaining 
facilities were sufficient for only about 
half the agents attending. As a result 
at least eight or ten Omaha hotels and 
clubs were housing convention delegates. 
While no criticism of Omaha as the con- 
vention city is intended, for the Omaha 
and Nebraska agents were splendid hosts 
and arranged their meeting in excellent 
fashion, nevertheless these big conven- 
tions will soon act automatically to bar 

(Continued on Page 27) 


From Annual Statements, December 31, 1936 


RIOT COVER CONFERENCES 
Announcement Considered Near on Re- 
vision of Riot Policy Defining Sit- 
Down Strike Liability 

Fire insurance company executives who 
are members of either the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association or the Western 
Underwriters Association, or of both or- 
eanizations, are continuing their confer- 
ences on the problems of future coverage 
and present liability under strike, riot 
and civil commotion policies in connec- 
tion with damage done through sit-down 
strikes. It is expected that agreement 
will soon be reached, following which 
public announcemnt will be made as to 
just what the riot policy is intended to 
cover. 

These conferences, which have contin- 
ued over a period of several weeks, are 
considering such questions as_ these: 
Does a sit-down strike constitute a riot 
in itself? Is damage which results from 
the interruption of processing com- 
pensable under the riot policy or under 
a separate endorsement with additional 
rate? Will purchase by assureds of the 
vandalism policy be necessary if physical 
damage resulting from a sit-down strike 
is held covered by the riot policy? And 
does liability under the use and occupan- 
cy policy include only the period that it 
takes to repair damage after strikers 
have restored property to the rightful 
owners or does the liability cover also 
the period during which a plant is occu- 
pied and business suspended ? 

As the present riot and civil commo- 
tion policy was formulated long before 
the sit-down strike came into use in la- 
bor disputes the question of protection 
against hazards of a sit-down strike nat- 
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urally are not defined clearly. Realizing 
that assureds from now on will want to 
know exactly the extent of their insur- 
ance coverage fire company leaders are 
proceeding slowly but surely toward clar- 
ification of the riot policy which will be 
intended to remove all chances of mis- 
understanding as to coverage. 





Commissioners’ Convention 


Committee Heads Appointed 
John A. Stevenson, executive  vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, has 
announced the committee chairmen ar- 
ranging the annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners which will be held in Phila- 
delphia, June 21-23. 
They are as 


follows: registration 


and_ reservation committee, Homer W., 
Teamer, secretary-manager, Insurance 
Federation of Pa.; reception committee, 


John A. Diemand, vice-president Indem- 
nity Ins. Co. of North America; pub- 
licity committee, Clarence Palmer, ‘adver- 


tising manager, Insurance Co. of N. A.: 
finance committee, Otho E. Lane, presi- 
dent, Fire Association of P hiladelphia; 


Frank E. Bal- 


transportation comnnittee, 


lyntine, manager, American Auto Asso- 
ciation; program committee, John W. 
Donahue, resident vice- president Mary- 


land Casualty ; 
ter LeMar 


banquet committee, Wal- 
Talbot, president, Fidelity 
Mutual Life; golf committee, John Glen- 

dening, secretary, Franklin Fire; Pa- 
munkey committee, J. Victor Herd. vice- 
president, Fire Association; and Atlantic 
City committee, H. J. Pelstring, secre- 
tary Pa. Lumbermen’s. 





Business Development 
Activity in Oklahoma 


John A. Bosdett was appointed gen- 
eral chairman of the Business Develop- 
ment Office movement in Oklahoma, with 
Clarence R. Haskett vice - chairman. 
Other committee members include the 
following fieldmen: Guy M. Landes, W. 
C. Lincoln, E. N. Pearson, H. K. Lin- 
inger and Clifford Wetzel. The state 
has been divided into ten zones with 
fieldmen acting as chairmen and local 
agents of the vicinity, as vice chairmen. 
Initial step in activities was the distri- 
bution of a questionnaire requesting all 
local agents to ascertain names of ho- 
tels, lumber yards, and building supply 
and material dealers who are self in- 
sured or non-stock insured, and file re- 
sult of their findings with the Oklahoma 
Association of Insurers, at Oklahoma 
City. The program of further activities 
is in course of completion. 
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Lawyer's View On SIT-DOWN Stri 


By David A. Ticktin 
Of Powers, Kaplan & Berger 


The ordinary policy covering riot and 
civil commotion agrees to compensate the 
insured for loss or damage caused by any 
of the following: riot; riot attending a 
strike ; insurrection; civil commotion ; ex- 
plosion directly caused by any of the 
foregoing; explosion occurring from 
causes other than above described, ex- 
cluding fire resulting from such ex- 
plosion, whether originating on the 
premises Of the insured, or elsewhere. 

Before determining whether physical 
jamage caused to a plant or contents 
juring a sit-down strike comes within 
the scope of any of the above classifica- 
tions, it first must be determined what a 
sit-down strike is. 

Definition and Purpose of Sit-Down 

Strike 

The sit-down strike has recently been 
alopted by a portion of American labor, 
although originally a foreign institution. 
4s we understand it, a sit-down strike 
is the seizure of a plant, mill, manufac- 
turing establishment, office or store by a 
number of employes of such establish- 
ment or of persons acting in sympathy 
with them, without the authority of the 
owner and in defiance of his will. Dur- 
ing this occupancy, popularly known as 
a “sit-down strike,” the employes and 
other persons acting in concert with 
them remain continuously in adverse 
possession of the premises and refrain 
from performing any work. Thus by 
their physical presence in and occupa- 
tion of the premises they accomplish a 
two-fold purpose: 

(a) Bring forcibly home to their em- 
ployer their insistence upon the adjust- 
ment of some difference or the righting 
of a grievance, be it with relation to 
hours of labor, rate of pay or recogni- 
tion of a particular union or group as 
the sole bargaining agent of the em- 
ployes, 

(b) Making impossible the operation 
of the plant by employes not in sym- 
pathy with those on strike or the intro- 
duction of other employes to take their 
places and thereby to continue the plant 
in operation. 

Whether vocally expressed or not it 
might very well be held that the fore- 
going acts present a show of force, as 
that expression is understood in the law. 
Taking Property Against Owner’s Will 

No matter what our political philoso- 
phy may be, or whether we may be sym- 
pathetic with the employer or with the 
employe with respect to the recent adop- 
tion of this new weapon in labor disputes, 
except for a few unsupported assertions, 
we must all agree that the “sit-downer” 
is one who has taken possession of prop- 
etty belonging to another against the 
latter’ s will. 

Heretofore a strike has been accom- 
panied by an immediate evacuation of 
the plant by the strikers, and an at- 
tempt, by peaceful persuasion or other- 
wise, to make impossible or unhealthy 
the operation of the plant by others. 
Considerable bloodshed has ensued in 
this and other countries as a result of 
that activity. The courts of this and 
other jurisdictions, including the United 
States Supreme Court, have declared 
Peaceful picketing to be legal. They 
ave, however, almost uniformly declared 
that any picketing accompanied by vio- 
lence or undue persuasion is unlawful, 
Particularly when undue persuasion and 


S 


iability Under a RIOT Polic 


Held to Constitute Riot With Damage Compensable 
Under Ordinary Riot and Civil Commotion Policy 


violence have been accompanied by force 
or threats of violence. 

From a reading of the newspapers and 
other recent periodicals touching on the 
subject, it appears that the “sit-downers” 
not only continuously occupy the prem- 
ises of their employer but give evidence, 
as they have recently in Flint and De- 
troit, Michigan, of an intention physically 
to resist any attempt to dislodge them. 

In Flint, Michigan, only recently: they 
have, through their leaders, even given 
evidence of an intention to physically re- 
sist any attempt on the part of the pub- 
lic authorities to forcibly evacuate them 
in compliance with an injunction order 
issued by a court, stating that any at- 
tempt on the part of the public authori- 
ties to remove them might result in 
bloodshed. 

Obviously the taking possession of the 
plant of their employer by the “sit-down- 
ers” over the protest of their employer 
is a trespass, a violation of the property 
rights of the employer and is unlawful 


Legal Definitions of Riot 


Whether under the circumstances that 
constitutes a riot requires a research into 
the law touching upon that subject mat- 
ter. The common law definition of riot 
is that given by Hawkins in his “Pleas 
of the Crown,” and reads as follows: 


“A tumultuous disturbance of the peace 
three persons or more assembling of their own 
authority with an intent mutually to assist one 
another against any one who shall oppose them 
in the execution of some enterprise of a private 
nature and afterwards actually executing the 
same in a violent and turbulent manner to the 
terror of the people whether the act intended 
were of itself lawful or unlawful.” 

Greenleaf, a legal authority, 
riot as follows: 

“It is necessary that there be three or more 
persons tumultuously assembled of their ow: 
authority with intent mutually to assist one an 
other against all who shall oppose them in the 
doing either of an unlawful act of a private 
nature or of a lawful act in a violent and 
tumultuous manner.” 

The Penal Law of the State of New 
York defines riot in section 2090, as fol- 
lows: 

“Whenever three or more persons, havit 
assembled for any purpose, disturb the publi 
peace, by using force or violence to any other 
person, or to property, or threaten or attempt 
to commit such disturbance, or to do an unlaw 
ful act by the use of force or violence, accom 
panied with the power of immediate execution 
of such threat or attempt, they are guilty of 
riot.’ 


by 








defines 





Cc 


Elements Constituting a Riot 


Analyzing the above definitions, it is 
evident that the following elements must 
be present in order to constitute a riot 

1. There must be a tumultuous disturb- 
ance of the peace; 

2. This must be done by three or more 
persons; 


3. Who are assembling without au- 
thority; 
4. To mutually assist one another 


against anyone who shall oppose them 
in the execution of some enterprise of a 
private nature; and 

5. Executing the act in a violent and 
turbulent manner whether the act be 
lawful or unlawful. 

The leading case on the subject of 
what constitutes a riot is Adamson v. 
City of New York, 188 N. Y., 255, in 


which the facts were stated by 
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Ticktin Partner In 
Well Known Law Firm | 


David A. Ticktin, author of the 
article which appears on this page, is 
a member of the well known New 
York insurance law firm of Powers, 
Kaplan. & Berger. At the request of 
The Eastern Underwriter for an 


opinion whether a_ sit-down strike | 
constitutes a riot and whether dam- | 
age occasioned by sit-down strikers 
to a plant contents is compensa- 





ble under the ordinary riot and civil 
commotion policy in use in New York 
State Mr. Ticktin submitted the ac- 
companying report in which, after | 
close study of sé court cases, he 
answers both questions in the affirma- 
live | 


y Hiscock, 
- as follows 
pore N. Y. Case 
fi yw of a two-story frame 
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ipality property 
mob violence 
Insurance Decision 
In Brous v. Imperial Assurance 


Co., 







130 Misc., Rep. 450, the Supreme Court, 
New York County, in rendering judg- 
ment in favor of the insured on a riot 
and civil commotion policy, held as fol- 
lows: 

“From the foregoing facts, it is apparent, 
and I so find, that there was a common intent 
on the part of six intruders above mentioned to 
accomplish an unlawful act, to wit, the destruc- 
tion of the property of the plaintiff; that in 
furtherance of such intent, and acting in con 
cert, they u nlawfully trespassed upon and as 
1 pla aintiff’s premises, and after 
aintiff’s employes by indicating that 
ed and threatening to kill them if 
any resistance, the said invaders 
aintiff’s property.” 

This determination was affirmed in the 
Appellate Division of the New York Su- 
Court (223 App. Div., 713) without 
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Federal Circuit Court 
In Insurance Company of North Amer- 
1 v. Rosenberg, 26 Fed. (2nd), 635, the 
Manton, Circuit Judge, said at 


Court, by 
page 636: 
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as a matter of public policy the 
ties of “sit-downers” are in viola- 

tion of property rights seems to be clea 
Possibly because of the inadequacy of 
the ir penal iaws because they desire 
ivocally to g n record as spe- 
cifically condemning the practice, severa 
of the State Legislatures have considered 
the sere n of anti-sit-down strike leg- 
slat On April 6, 1937, the Vermont 


re voted to outlaw sit-down 
aed There is before Legislature 
Texas a similar bill 
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Rightful Place Seen in Casualty and 
Fire for Degree Similar to C. L. U. Plan 


some of Country’s Foremost Producers Welcome Proposal to 
Extend Life Insurance Educational Development 
Program to Other Insurance Lines 


That the National Association of In- 
surance Agents is considering seriously 
the advisability of furthering an educa- 
ional program for fire and casualty 
gents similar to that now employed by 
life insurance interests, was shown in the 
report of the publicity and education 
committee, delivered by Albert Dodge 
of Buffalo at the agents’ meeting in 
Qmaha, and reported in The Eastern 
Underwriter April 16. Mr. Dodge was 
referring to the work of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and the 
degree awarded by that organization— 
Chartered Life Underwriter, commonly 
known as the C. L. U. 

Since the agents’ meeting The Eastern 
Underwriter has asked several leading 
agents and general agents throughout 
the country for their views on the value 
of this life insurance educational plan 
for the fire and casualty fields. The 
replies indicate that extension of the 
C, L. U. movement would be welcomed 
by fire and casualty leaders as an aid to 
those already well versed in their busi- 
ness, and also to the less experienced 
men and women who seek to perfect 
themselves in knowledge of insurance 
practices. ; 
One of the letters received by us is 
fom Wade Fetzer, president of W. A. 
Alexander & Co., Chicago, who is known 
to insurance men throughout the coun- 
try. He says: 

“Acknowledging your letter reciting 
the plan of the C. L. U. movement and 
asking whether or not a similar move- 
ment in the fire and casualty fields 
would be advisable; I am quite familiar 
with the activities along this line as 
respects life insurance companies and 
agencies, our company being general 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life and very 
active in life insurance production. 

“Our organization is very enthusiasti- 
cally and firmly convinced of the value 
of organized supervision and training, 
not only as respects life insurance so- 
licitation, but also to an equal degree as 
respects the other lines of insurance. 
We are satisfied that the successful 
agent of the future is the one who has 
a complete knowledge of his business 
and who can perform the same high de- 
gree of specialized services to his client 
as may be available from a high class 
attorney, or physician or surgeon. In 
fact, if the agent is to justify his place 
in the sun, he should be proudly able to 
justify that portion of the premium load- 
ing which the buyer pays for his serv- 
ices, and which loading is most justifiable 
to the trained agent who is fully edu- 
cated in his profession. 

‘It is, of course, difficult for a small 
agency to bear the expense of the super- 
visory and educational personnel to give 
such education and training. As far as 
we are concerned, we are carrying on 
constantly such a program and with ex- 
pensive personnel, and I am of the opin- 
ion that the larger agencies will do 
more and more of this in the future. It 
would seem to me that such an oppor- 
tunity for education as is now available 
in the C. L. U. movement, if extended to 
the fire and casualty lines, would be a 
very great help to the many thousands 
of agencies who cannot bear the expense 
of the teaching personnel staff. It would 
seem to me that the companies, for this 
Tfeason, would be very sympathetic to 
such extension.” 


Better Equipment Necessary 


_Joshua K. Shepherd, of Shepherd & 
Company, general agents at Little Rock, 
's also heartily in favor of the extension 
plan proposed. His ideas follow: 

“I have read with interest your letter 


referring to Dr. Huebner’s recent com- 
ment to the effect that insurance men, 
other than life, may follow the example 
of life underwriters by starting a move- 


ment for the establishment of a degree © 


to be known as Chartered Property Un- 
derwriter. The increasing complications 
of our expanding civilization most cer- 
tainly make it necessary for each indi- 
vidual to be better equipped to do his 
particular work than were those who 
occupied his job in the preceding decade. 
I believe this thought of Dr. Huebner’s 
can well be promoted and advanced by 
those having an earnest interest in the 
good which property insurance contrib- 
utes to the economic and social life of 
our nation. It appears to me that it can 
best be used by alignment with the pres- 
ent insurance study clubs, encouraging 
the organization of a greater number of 
them, and getting such clubs to identify 
themselves with colleges in the cities 
where they are located. My personal 
acquaintanceship with many successful 
local agents, and with a large number of 
high officers of the prominent American 
fire insurance companies, leads me to be- 
lieve that they would recommend and 
encourage any stimulation of efforts be- 
ing made to promote and increase the 
opportunities afforded the younger men 
and women in the business to advance. 
But the successful men well know that 
they cannot supply the basic ambition 
and incentive to the individual. About 
all they can do is to aid and encourage 
those younger persons who are deter- 
mined to make progress. 

“It is a certainty that Dr. Huebner’s 
very practical ideal will be realized in the 
future. We must help bring it about 
else we shall not keep pace with many 
other business men who are performing 
a service of even less importance.” 


Degree Held Inconclusive 


Another agent and company exccutive 
who has been highly successful does not 
endorse the proposed plan whole- 
heartedly and makes the reservation that 
the mere possession of a degree such as 
Chartered Property Underwriter or 
Chartered Casualty Underwriter would 
not in itself determine a person’s insur- 
ance capabilities. This agent qualifies 
his opinion as follows: 

“There are many things about the 
whole idea that would warrant a consid- 
erable amount of study and considera- 
tion before any conclusion that would be 
expressive of an opinion could be reach- 
ed. You, of course, know that many of 
our successful men in business and pro- 
fessions go to college, obtain degrees in 
various fields of endeavor and become 
very competent, well recognized in their 
respective fields. In like manner others 
who do not go to college in many in- 
stances are equally as successful and ca- 
pable in the ethical conduct of their 
business or profession. 

“It does not seem that the mere fact 
alone that an individual agent had ob- 
tained a degree as a chartered insurance 
agent or as a chartered insurance broker, 
that this alone would be indicative of his 
greater ability to advise and function as 
an insurance agent or broker as against 
the individual who had not obtained such 
a degree. It would seem to me that the 
whole thing would be dependent entirely 
upon the individual in question.” 

We were also favored with the opinion 
of Herbert Cobb Stebbins, of Cobb & 
Stebbins, general agents at Denver, who 


ays: 

believe that the extension of this 
movement to the fire and casualty busi- 
ness would be most desirable and that it 
would encourage younger men to take a 


Great Britain Appoints 
War Time Fire Adviser 


The British Government has appointed 
Superintendent Tom Breaks, head of the 
Sheffield fire brigade, as adviser on fire 
protection in war time. The appointment 
is warmly approved by the fire-fighting 
profession. 

Superintendent Breaks has been de- 
scribed as a veritable salamander. His 
father was chief of Nottingham fire bri- 
gade. His wife is a fireman’s daughter 
and has lived her entire life in fire sta- 
tions. Mr. Breaks himself has been chief 
of the Sheffield fire brigade for fourteen 
years, during which time he has attended 
more than 10,000 fires. During the war 
he organized military fire-fighting in 
France and thus has a special qualification 
for his new job. 





March Fire Losses Show 
Slight Gain Over 1936 


Fire losses in the United States in 
March, as estimated by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, amounted 


to $29,319,029, compared with $29,171,406 
for the same month last year and $24,- 
942,703 in March, 1935. For the first 
quarter of 1937 losses total $83,043,886 
against $87,811,232 for the same period 
last year and $73,454,832 for the first 
three months of 1935. 


Schlaich New York State 
Agent For the Eagle Star 


John J. Schlaich, fieldman of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions and special 
agent at Boston during the last year, 
has been appointed New York sstate 
agent, excluding the metropolitan terri- 
tory. He succeeds John Y. Lambert, 
recently resigned. Mr. Schlaich went 
with the Eagle Star as a youth and rose 
to the post of examiner. About a year 
ago he was sent to Boston as special 
agent. He will have his headquarters in 
Syracuse. Speaking of him, United 
States Manager H. G. Casper says: 

“Mr. Schlaich came into our office 
as a boy and by diligent effort rose to 
the position of examiner of an important 
field, of which New York State was a 
part. Slightly over a year ago he was 
sent to Boston as special agent, assist- 
ing State Agent P. M. Wilbert so that 
he not only has an excellent knowledge 
of the policy of the company and the 
office system, but a thorough knowledge 
of the business which will hereafter be 
under his supervision, and a field expe- 
rience which we are confident will make 
him entirely successful in his new efforts.” 








CANADIAN DEFINITIONS SET 


The Canadian joint committee on defi- 
nitions and interpretations of underwrit- 
ing powers has approved four endorse- 
ments to the personal property floater 
policy approved last Fall. They concern 
“other insurance,” “money extension,” 
“damage to real property” and “burst- 
ing of water pipes.” 





G. & R. AGENTS IN MASS. 

The Globe & Rutgers has appointed 
John C. McDonald, Inc., as general agent 
of the Globe Underwriters for Boston 
and the metropolitan district. In Wor- 
cester the G. & R. has named Crowell, 
McPherson & Co. its agent. 





course and obtain the degree. I think 
that all of us who are sincerely interested 
in our great business of insurance feel 
that there are altogether too many un- 
qualified individuals engaged in it, many 
of whom occupy important places, and I 
personally am in favor of anything that 
will assist those who seek to increase 
their knowledge and improve their posi- 
‘ons. I feel that our business in all of 
its branches is becoming more complex 
and certainly a means should be found 
for encouraging and recognizing those 
who are worthy and qualified.” 


OPPOSES RELIEF TO STRIKERS 


Charles H. Morrill of Markham Com- 
pany in St. Louis Resigns from Com- 
mittee in Protest Against New Order 
Charles H. Morrill, a member of W. 

H. Markham & Co., St. Louis, who has 
been a member of the St. Louis Relief 
Committee for three years, has resigned 
from the committee in protest against its 
new policy of granting relief to persons 
who are on strike. His resignation has 
been accepted by Wallace Crossley, state 
relief administrator for Missouri. On 
April 1 Wallace, in a telegraphic order 
to the local committee, ordered that it 
abandon its previous policy in refusing 
to grant relief to persons who went on 
strike, Morrill, in a letter sent to Cross- 
ley informed him that the state relief 
administration and Crossley would “have 
to assume full responsibility for the con- 
sequences of extending the basis of relief 
from those in need through inability to 
obtain a livelihood, to include those in 
need because they prefer not to work 
under existing conditions.” 


March Building Permit 
Values Show Large Gains 


Continuing the sharp upward move- 
ment shown in February, the building 
industry, as measured by the value of 
permits issued in 215 cities of the United 
States, showed further marked improve- 
ment during March. The total for the 
month just passed reached $121,102,610, 
exceeding all records for March since 
1931 and the largest monthly figure re- 
ported since May of that year, accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The in- 
crease over the February permit volume 
of $85,784,414 amounted to 412% as 
against a seasonally expected rise for the 
period of about 52.0%. Last month’s fig- 
ure contrasted with $78,072,223 for March, 
1936, or a gain of 55.1%. 

March building permits for New York 
City were equal to $35,871,602, an increase 
of 17.2% above the large total reported 
in February and a gain of 143.8% as com- 
pared with March a year ago. 

The 214 cities outside of New York 
had an aggregate building volume of 
$85,231,008 last month, representing an 
increase of 54.5% over the previous 
month, and of 44% above the corre- 
sponding month last year. 


ON DEFINITIONS COMMITTEE 

R. C. Stevenson of Non-Marine Un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s, has been appointed 
to the standing committee of the Cana- 
dian Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance on definitions and underwrit- 
ing powers succeeding the late L. 
Evans. W. E. Baldwin, Canadian man- 
ager of the Continental Fire, has been 
appointed vice-chairman of the commit- 
tee, replacing R. L. Stailing of the Sun 
Fire, who has retired. 


TEXAS FIRE LOSSES DROP 

Texas fire losses in February totaled 
$350,427, a 25% drop from the $452,462 
losses in February, 1936, according to 
State Fire Insurance Commissioner Mar- 
vin Hall. Despite this decrease in fire 
losses, Hall said, there are still too many 
fires occurring in dwellings with a heavy 
monthly loss. Of the 490 fires reported 
for February of the current year, 329 
were dwelling house fires, accounting for 
a $163,637 loss. Ninety-four, or 20% of 
the February fires, were of “unknown 
and suspicious origin.” 

















NEW LOCAL BOARD FORMED 

Local agents at North Andover, Mass., 
have formed the North Andover Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association Andrew F 
Coffin is chairman and Roger Dehullu 
secretary. An organization meeting was 
scheduled for Wednesday of this week 





GOODMAN PURCHASES INTEREST 

James T. Goodman, insurance man of 
Portland, Ore., has purchased an interest 
in Campbell, Smith & Cook, Inc., and the 
firm has been reincorporated as Camp- 
bell, Smith & Goodman, Inc. The new 
concern is located in the Corbett build- 
ing. 
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STOCK INSURERS GAIN LINES 
President Powrie, W. U. A., Says Field 
Men and Agents Are Getting Busi- 
ness Back From Non-Stock Co.’s 

Noticeable progress in the battle of 
organized stock fire insurance companies 
to hold their business against cut-raters 
and non-stock insurers has been made, A. 
F. Powrie, president of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association, said Tuesday at 
the annual meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

“As always, the problems of greatest 
concern have had to do with rates and 
commissions,” said Mr. Powrie. “While 
there is no indication of change in the 
technique or attitude of non-member 
stock companies or mutuals in the mat- 
ter of rate deviations, it is true, I be- 
lieve, that we hear less of complaint 
from our members, from field men and 
local agents on the question of rates. 
This, we believe, is due to the educa- 
tional work of the past year and a half 
with our field men and local agents who 
are giving battle, particularly to mutual 
competition, instead of writing to the 
companies for authority to meet mutual 
rates. 

“In some of our states where the field 


men are interested well organized mu- 
tual lines are daily being put on the 
books of member companies and the 


mutuals are being forced to devote some 
of their energies to an effort to hold 
what they have. 

“For the first time in ordinary terri- 
tory and in respect of ordinary agency 
business the mutuals are experiencing 
the sensation of opposition to attack by 
agents representing and acting for or- 
ganization stock fire insurance com- 
panies. 

“The complacency with which mutual 
competition was tolerated by field men 
and agents a few years ago is gone wher- 
ever we have been able to interest and 
organize the field men.” 

At the closing session Wednesday the 
W.U.A. re-elected Mr. Powrie of Chi- 
cago, manager of the Western depart- 
ment of the Fire Association group, as 
its president. S. M. Buck of Chicago, 
manager of the Western department of 
the Fireman’s Fund group, was re-elected 
a vice-president, and Fred W. Koeckert 
of New York, United States manager of 
the Commercial Union group, was elected 
a vice-president. Charles F. Thomas of 
Chicago was re-elected secretary. 


VIRGINIA RATES REDUCED 

Under a new rate schedule approved 
by the Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission this week a reduction of ap- 
proximately $546,000 in the annual cost 
of fire insurance on property in Virginia 
is assured, according to Thomas W. 
Ozlin, commission chairman. The reduc- 
tion in rates will result in approximately 
the following reductions in premiums on 
leading classes: un-rotected dwellings, 
$197,951; farm property, $39,123 (a 10% 
rate reduction); dwelling contents, $80,- 
350; brick dwellings, $63,115; public build- 
ings, $15,000 (20%); churches and chap- 
els, $29,492 (25%). 





SEND W. A. MALOY TO OHIO 

The Glens Falls and Commerce have 
transferred Ward A. Maloy from Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to Columbus, O., where he 
will be special agent in the newly cre- 
ated territory of northwestern Ohio. Spe- 
cial Agent B. O. Evans will remain in 
Cleveland with jurisdiction over north- 
eastern Ohio and Mr. Patterson will 
continue to serve agents in the southern 
part of the state from Columbus. Mr. 
Maloy’s headquarters will be in the A. 
I. U. Building in Columbus. 





PABST FIRE ASS’N DIRECTOR 

At recent meetings the boards of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia and the 
Reliance of Philadelphia elected George 
H. Pabst, Jr., a director, Mr. Pabst is 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

NEW MICHIGAN AGENCY 

The Rose City Agency, Inc., Jackson, 
Mich., has been incorporated by R. O. 
sisbee, J. R. Latchaw and Floyd M. 
Sennett, all of Jackson. 
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N. J. Fireworks Bill 
Approved by the Senate 


The controversial fireworks control bill 
was reported favorably in the New Jer- 
sey Senate this week and passed under 
suspension of rules. The final vote was 
12 to 0, and manufacturing interests seek- 
ing its defeat realized it would pass if it 
came to a vote because of the political 
consequences involved in opposing it. 

The bill, sponsored by Assemblyman 
Bischoff of Hudson, already passed the 
House and is ready for the signature 
of Governor Hoffman. It prohibits man- 
ufacture, sale, possession or discharge 
of fireworks in this state, but does not 
prohibit manufacturing or transportation 
for use outside New Jersey. Municipal, 
fraternal, religious and other quasi-offi- 
cial firework displays would be permitted 
on issuance of a permit by municipal of- 
ficials good for one day only. <A _ bond 
would have to be posted to cover pos- 
sible damages. 

New Penna. Code 

Insurance Commissioner Owen B. Hunt 
of Pennsylvania said Tuesday that a 
new insurance code for the state will be 
soon presented to the legislature which 
undertakes “to rearrange and reclassify 
fundamental laws in logical and coherent 
form.” Points at which changes in the 
law have been deemed advisable are al- 
ready taken care of in bills now before 
the legislature, he said, and these bills 
will be included as parts of the new code 
should it be adopted at this session. 





CANADIAN RATES REDUCED 

A reduction of about 17% in fire insur- 
ance rates on dwellings in first and sec- 
ond class cities and towns has been an- 
nounced by the Western Canada Insur- 
ance Underwriters Association. The as- 
sociation comprised “board” companies 
operating in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In a general way there are 
only two or three instances where the 
basis rate or isolated rate will be lower. 
Major reduction is in exposure charges. 


MARINE POWER VIOLATIONS 





Joint Committee Issues Bulletin Cover- 
ing Certain Practices Which Are 
Contrary to Rules 
Writing of marine or inland marine 
policies in states which have not adopted 
the nation-wide definition of marine un- 
derwritinz powers and having such poli- 
cies also cover locations in states which 
have adopted the definition forms the 
basis for an interpretative bulletin issued 
this week by the Joint Committee on 
Interpretation and Complaint. The bul- 

letin has this to say: 

“The attention of the committee has 
been called to the fact that marine or 
inland marine policies are reported to 
have been issued to residents or assureds 
located or operating in states which have 
not adopted the nation-wide definition 
and which policies would not conform 
to the terms of the definition where same 
is in force. Such policies are reported 
to include by endorsement or otherwise 
locations in states which have adopted 
the definition and under the terms of 
which such coverage is prohibited. For 
example, a householder’s comprehensive 
policy issued to a resident of Ohio cov- 
ering the assured’s property in Ohio and 
which has been extended by endorsement 
or otherwise to cover the assured’s prop- 
erty in his secondary residence in Mas- 
sachusetts. Similar examples can be 
cited of mercantile risks, ete. 

“The committee rules that the issuance 
of a marine or inland marine policy un- 
der the conditions outlined above would 
be in violation of the terms of the na- 
tion-wide definition.” 

It is a violation of the terms of the 
definition to waive or extend certain 
policy limitations after originally issuing 
the policies to conform with the terms 
of the definition, the joint committee 
ruled in the following interpretative bul- 
letin: 

“Reports and rumors have reached the 
committee to the effect that while ma- 
rine or inland marine policies are origi- 
nally issued containing the proper ex- 
clusions, such as a thirty-day limitation 
after arrival on domestic shipments as 
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provided in I. C. 1 and 2, such limitations 
are waived or extended by letters writ- 
ten either by the issuing company or its 
agents, 

“The committee rules that such ex- 
tensions or waivers are in violation of 
the terms of the definition. In dealing 
with specific cases the committee will 
recognize such letters as being in ef- 
fect an endorsement.” 


Sit-Down A Riot 


(Continued from Page 19) 





ployes of the plant of their employer 
over the latter’s protest or without his 
consent, and who give evidence of an in- 
tention to physically resist their removal 
by public authorities in the execution of 
their lawful duty, clearly comes within 
the classification of “a riot attending a 
strike” and that any damage caused to 
the plant and/or contents during the 
course of a sit-down strike is compen- 
sable under the ordinary riot and civil 
commotion policy in use in the State of 
New York. 


PASSAIC COUNTY AGENTS MEET 

More than 100 members and guests 
of the Passaic County Association of In- 
surance Agents met last evening at the 
Passaic City Club at Passaic, N. J. Talks 
were made by Leon A. Watson, expert 
of the New Jersey Schedule Rating Of- 
fice, and Alan V. Livingston, secretary 
of the New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters, The committee in charge 
consisted of Douglas J. Cullen, chair- 
man; Joseph A. Marchese, William F. 
O’Brien, Charles E. Meek, Jr., and Ed- 
win E. Dudley. 


SUBURBAN EXCHANGE OFFICERS 

The Suburban New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange this week elected the 
following officers: president, L. L. Wilt- 
bank, general agent, Commercial Union; 
vice-president, Chris D. Sheffe, assistant 
United States manager, London Assur- 
ance; treasurer, Willard L. Chambers, 
local secretary, North British & Mercan- 
tile, and secretary, W. H. Geyer. 


LONDON VISITORS ' 
Among visitors to New York City this 
week from London are Frederick G. 
Pook, general manager of the Mercan- 
tile & General, and Hubert Pascoe Rut- 
ter of Mann, Rutter & Co. and son of 
Sir Frederick W. Pascoe Rutter of the 
London & Lancashire. 


HEADS BUFFALO LOCAL BOARD 
J Ison has been elected president 
of the Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters. Other officers are C. M. 
Epes, vice-president; H. K, Heussler, 














secretary, and N. K, Butler, treasurer. 
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THEY CAME BACK 


Refugees leaving San Francisco—as caught by a cameraman 
during the conflagration of April, 1906. Seldom has history 
recorded such a catastrophe—and never have the people of 
any city surpassed the courage shown by the 280,000 San 
Franciscans who were forced to flee from their burning 
homes. But they came back to build a bigger and better 
San Francisco, aided in their tremendous task by more than 
$200,000,000 paid in claims by stock fire insurance companies. 


The “Queen” was one of the five insurance companies (other 
than those whose loss was nominal) which paid all claims in 
full, immediately on adjustment, without discount. Also in- 
cluded among these five were the “Royal” and “Liverpool.” 
These three (the only Royal-Liverpool Companies involved) 
together paid losses exceeding $13,600,000. 


150 WILLIAM STREET « NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Executives’ Ass’n 
Re-elects All Officers 


HAID AND BISSELL REPORT 


Latter Urges Development of Collateral 
Lines to Offset Drop in Fire 
Premium Income 





The Insurance Executives Association 
reelected all its officers at the fifth an- 
nual meeting held last Friday at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. These officers are as follows: 
President, Paul L. Haid; chairman of the 
board of trustees, Richard M. Bissell, 
president, Hartford Fire; vice-chairman, 





Blank & Stoller. 
RICHARD M. BISSELL 


Chairman of Board 


Wilfred Kurth, president, Home of New 
York, and treasurer, B. M. Culver, presi- 
dent, America Fore Companies. J. D. 
Erskine continues as secretary. 
Trustees whose terms expired and who 
were reelected are William H. Koop, 





Converse Studios, Inc. 
WILFRED KURTH 


Vice-Chairman 


president, Great American; Frank D. 
Layton, president, National Fire of Hart- 
ford; W. Ross McCain, president, Aetna 
Fire group; Edward Milligan, president, 
Phoenix of Hartford; Paul B. Sommers, 
president, American of Newark, and 
John M. Thomas, president, National 
Union Fire. New trustees elected were 
Ronald R. Martin, United States mana- 
ger, Atlas Assurance, and Mr. Culver. 
Other members of the board of trus- 
tees are R. P. Barbour, United States 
manager, Northern Assurance; Otho E. 


Lane, president, Fire Association; Ben- 
jamin Rush, president, Insurance Co. of 
North America; C. F. Shallcross, United 
States manager, North British & Mer- 
cantile, and Harold Warner, United 
States manager, Royal-Liverpool groups. 


New Association Members 

It was announced that the following 
had been elected to the association, in 
which membership is on an_ individual 
basis: Mr. Culver, president of the 
America Fore, who replaces the late 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the companies in that group; Her- 
bert F. Ellen, who has succeeded Frank 
& Dubois as United States manager of 
the Yorkshire, and Paul B. Sommers, 
president of the American of Newark, 
to replace C. Weston Bailey, chairman 


PAUL L. HAID 


President 


of the board of that company, who has 
relinquished many of the heavy respon- 
sibilities of its active operation. : 

Mr. Haid reported at length on his 
numerous activities during the past year 
and gave an outline of conditions in the 





Underwood & Underwood 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


Treasurer 


business as he has found them in his 
conferences in all parts of the country. 
Mr. Bissell took occasion to comment 
upon the many changes that have oc- 
curred in the business since the inaugura- 
tion of the organization and dwelt upon 
some of the pressing problems now con- 
fronting the insurance business. He 
mentioned the necessity of developing 
the collateral lines in order to produce 
new business that will serve, in a meas- 
ure, to offset the loss of revenue result- 
ing from the general fire rate reductions. 





Laboratories’ Officers 
Re-elected at Chicago 


REPORT ON YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 





Increase in Tests of Electrical Appli- 
ances, Fire Retardants and Explo- 
sion Resisting Devices 





At the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees of Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc., held last week in Chicago all offi- 
cers of the corporation were re-elected. 

Members of the board of trustees pres- 
ent were A. G. Dugan, chairman, general 
agent, Hartford Fire; A. R. Small, presi- 
dent, Underwriters Laboratories, Inc.; 
Sumner Ballard, president, International ; 
George H. Bell, manager, Western de- 
partment, National Fire; H. T. Cart- 
lidge, deputy United States manager, 
Royal and Liverpool & London & Globe; 
B. M. Culver, president, America Fore 
companies; John F. Gilliams, vice-presi- 
dent, Camden Fire; John C. Harding, 
resident executive vice-president, West- 
ern department, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine; F, W. Koeckert, United States 
manager, Commercial Union; F. D. Lay- 
ton, president, National Fire; W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Paul B. 
Sommers, president, American of New- 
ark; C. R. Street, vice-president and 
manager, Western department, Great 
American, and Walter D, Williams, vice- 
president and manager, Western depart- 
ment, Security. 


Electrical Appliances 


During the meeting reports of the 
year’s activities were presented by the 
various department heads. R. B. Shep- 
ard, resident electrical engineer at the 
New York office, also in charge of the 
electrical work of Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc., at its two other testing sta- 
tions in Chicago and San Francisco, told 
of the increased activity of his depart- 
ment during the past year and cited the 
fact that the testing of electrical appli- 
ances has grown with the increased use 
of these devices, whereas the testing of 
electrical wiring materials has not shown 
such a great increase due to the cormpara- 
tive lack of new building construction. 

Fitzhugh Taylor, engineer of the pro- 
tection department, reported a remark- 
able increase in the volume of testing in 
connection with fire retardants such as 
safes, fire windows, glass building blocks, 
fireproofed wood, linings for air-condi- 
tioning and ventilating ducts and other 
newly developed building materials. 

E, J. Smith, engineer of the gases and 
oils department. commented on the re- 
building of various laboratories in his 
department to facilitate the testing of 
domestic and industrial oil burners, fire 
extinguishers, filling station gasoline 
pumps and other similar equipment. 

R. W. Hendricks, engineer of the hy- 
draulic department, described some of the 
work which he and his associates had 
inaugurated during the past year and 
cited several reports which had been pub- 
lished concerning the use of a new con- 
struction of water pipe for municipal 
supply, these reports representing the 
results of several years of research and 
testing of this material. 

A. H. Nuckolls, engineer in charge of 
the chemical department of Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., one of the country’s 
outstanding experts on high explosives, 
described his department’s activities in 
the testing of explosion-proof and explo- 
sion resisting motors, lighting fixtures 
and other electrical equipment designed 
for use in explosive mixtures of gasoline 
and air or other volatile vapor mixtures 
and also for use in explosive dust at- 
mospheres. He mentioned the unique 
equipment which has been designed at 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., espe- 
cially for testing explosion-resisting de- 
vices. The testing of flame arresters for 
use in oil refineries, storage tank sta- 
tions and other similar locations was also 
explained, 

G. E. Manning, superintendent of the 
label service department of Underwrit- 


—=—=:!1 
ers Laboratories, Inc., told of the many 
inspections the Laboratories’ corps of 
field inspectors had made during the year 
on the many and varied products pro- 
duced in several thousand factories 
aaa the United States and Cap. 
ada. 

H. B. Michael, engineer, reported op 
the work of the burglary protection de. 
partment and emphasized the high eff. 
ciency of protection afforded by ap- 
proved burglary alarm systems, burglary 
resisting safes, chests and cabinets and 
bandit resisting enclosures employing 
bullet resisting glass, tear gas installa. 
tions and other protectives. 





National Union Stresses 


Supplemental Contract 

The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
is distributing to its agents a sticker to 
be attached to regular fire policies car- 
rying the following message: “Impor- 
tant—This policy does not cover against 
loss caused by windstorm, tornado, hail 
riot, explosion, aircraft and motor vehi- 
cle. This policy can be extended to cover 
these hazards for $ additional 
premium.” 

In a letter to agents Vice-President 
Henry A. Yates says: 

“The catastrophe which took place in 
the explosion of the schoolhouse at New 
London, Tex., serves as a serious re- 
minder of the duty that is ours in the 
insurance business. We should see that 
all property owners are at least advised 
of the virtues and benefits to be derived 
by the application of our supplemental 
contract, and wherever it is possible we 
should see that our assureds are provided 
with this additional coverage. 

“Many of our agents have made good 
use of the supplemental contract in giy- 
ing an added and more complete protec- 
tion to their clients, The value of the 
contract is apparent to most property 
— and it is not a difficult one to 
sell. 





UNION OF CANTON BONUS 

The directors of the Union Insurance 
Society of Canton propose to capitalize 
£270,000 of undivided profits. This sum 
will be applied in satisfaction of a call 
of £2 per share on the £10 shares, mak- 
ing the latter £6 paid. Shareholders 
registered by April 16, 1937, will be en- 
titled to the bonus. 

The issued capital of the Union of 
Canton is £1,350,000, the paid-up amount 
being at present £540,000. The society 
was incorporated in Hongkong in 1885. 
Affiliated offices include the British 
Traders’ Insurance, China Fire, North 
China Insurance, and Far Eastern In- 
surance. M. T. Johnson is the chair- 
man. 





NORTH STAR DIRECTORS 

At the stockholders’ annual meeting of 
North Star, 95% of whose capital stock 
is owned by General Reinsurance Corp, 
the following directors were re-elected: 
Joseph Andrews, Goodwin B. Beach, Ed- 
gar H. Boles, William S. Gray, William 
E. Hall, J. William Hatt, G. Munro Hub- 
bard, Watts S. Humphrey, N. Baxter 
Jackson, Percy H. Jennings, Edward H. 
Letchworth, Edward E. Loomis, Albert 
F. Milton, David M. Milton, Benjamin 
D. Mosser, Carl M. Owen, Joseph RB. 
Proctor, Jacob F. Schoellkopf, Jr., George 
T. Slade, Alfred H. Swayne, J. Dugald 
White, Jesse E. White, George C. Wilson. 





MISSOURI RATE CASE REPORT 

The insurance committee of the Mis- 
souri House will issue soon its formal 
report of the investigation it made of the 
fire insurance rate cases, the compro- 
mise settlement of May, 1935, and the 
administration of impounded premiums 
and the legal fees allowed. It is antici- 
pated that the report wil] be a com- 
plete vindication of the judgment of 
Superintendent of Insurance O’Malley in 
effecting the settlement. If there is any 
criticism in the report it probably wi 
be directed at the high fees allowed to 
attorneys and certain of the appointees 
of Judge Sevier and their counselors. 
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BRING YOUR FIRE POLICIES UP TO DATE 
INSURANCE. like everything else, is subject to progress, just as. automobiles, trains and other 
means of transportation of former days have all been improved and made more efficient. 
Our regular FIRE insurance policies are brought up to date by the NEW “SUPPLEMENTAL 
CONTRACT.” and are now as far ahead of the old fashioned, simple fire policy as the new 
streamlined conveyances are ahead of the old stage coaches. 
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Dodge and Others Tells Agents How 
To Meet Auto Club Competition 


Several suggestions for 
competition of automobile 
clubs were offered by Albert Dodge of 
Buffalo, N. Y., to the mid-year meeting 
of the National 
Agents at the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 
Mr. Dodge 


was the leader of organized local agents 


insurance 


\ssociation of Insurance 
Neb., last Thursday morning 


in New York State in the campaign some 
years ago against the tie-up of automo- 
bile 


surers. 


with cut-rate automobile in- 


This drive succeeded in prevent- 


clubs 


ing auto club insurance competition from 
becoming a serious problem in New York 
and Mr 
fulness 


Dodge still continues his watch- 


over the situation, as every so 
often some attempt is made to revive the 
auto club insurance idea on a large scale. 
Speaking at Omaha Mr. Dodge gave the 
agents this material to use when trying 
to convince automobile club officers that 
should be left to 


surance interests: 


insurance regular in- 
For the past few years there has been 
considerable agitation by certain selfish 
interests endeavoring to get the automo- 
bile clubs to go into the automobile lia- 
bility insurance business using the sub- 
terfuge that it would tend to increase the 
membership of the clubs. A number of 
the clubs have tried the experiment and 
that it did not 


the desired results. 


have found bring about 

“Insurance is a very technical business 
and requires years of study to be able to 
acquire sufficient knowledge to handle it 
intelligently, and one of the dangers to 
automobile clubs going into the insurance 
business is that those members accepting 
the insurance through the club would 
imply that the automobile club endorses 
the insurance proposition and would be 
called upon 
sponsibility 
wise, 


to assume considerable re- 


both financially and other- 


which of course is a dangerous 


proposition to any club. 


“The automobile club going into the 





CHARLES F 
Chairman, Duluth, Minn. 


LISCOMB 


meeting the 


insurance scheme is not giving its mem- 
bers anything that they cannot now pro- 
curg without being a member of a club 
as they can purchase the insurance at 
the same price and save the expense of 
membership so the individual gains noth- 
ing by buying insurance through the club. 
It is merely a subterfuge to get him into 
the automobile club and as soon as he 
finds it out he makes a very poor mem- 
ber for any club to have. 


Danger of Control by Insurance Manager 


“Another danger to automobile 


club is the fact that in view of the con- 


any 


siderable amount of time and attention 
that would be necessary for the officers 
give to the insurance 
proposition that it would curtail their 
time for taking care of the legitimate ac- 
tivities of the club. In due time any 
club would find, on account of the fact 
that the subject of insurance is more or 
less of a confidential nature between as- 
sured and agent and gives a great oppor- 
tunity for a very close relationship, that 
whoever handled the insurance depart- 
ment of the club would in two years’ 
time have practically absolute control of 
the membership and could exercise a 
great influence over the election of di- 
rectors and officers and any other activi- 
ties of the club. This could result in the 
creation of factions within the club and 
ultimately do great damage to the mem- 
bership. 

“It would also be possible to take from 
the hands of officers and directors full 
control of the club and it would be easy 
for the man having charge to organize 
a club of his own from among the mem- 
bers that he has been in such close con- 
tact with—also the club would have no 
control over solicitors who may be un- 
scrupulous and make all kinds of state- 
ments to influence the members to take 
insurance as that is their sole interest. 
Any one connected with the insurance 
business knows that in case of claims no 
matter how careful you are disputes are 
bound to arise and some one feels dis- 
gruntled and often both parties will be 
members of the club and the disgruntled 
one will feel that he had not been treat- 


or employes to 


ed satisfactorily with the results of dis- 
content and resignation. 

“Some members of an automobile club 
are not insurable at any price and must 
be refused coverage, which is another 
cause for discontent among members and 
sometimes has far-reaching effect and 
no doubt would result in resignations. 

“Adjustment of losses must be handled 
properly and losses must be kept down 
or rates be increased. Sympathy for the 
interest of the automobile club cannot be 
allowed to interfere with the adjustment 
of any loss. Losses cannot all be ad- 
justed at once and some times in per- 
sonal injury cases extend over a period 
of a year or two so that losses mean 
constant attention and the placing of the 
reputation of an automobile club in the 
hands of any company is a very serious 
thing to do and could cause dissension 
and strife among the members. 


Real Services of Auto Club 


“Automobile clubs should devote their 
entire energies toward carrying out 
vigorously the purposes for which they 
are organized, namely, carrying on cam- 
paigns for safety, opposing adverse leg- 
islation, providing touring information, 
working to eliminate excessive taxation, 
providing legal advice, posting of guides 
and warning signs, the promotion of good 
roads, working for the conviction of per- 
sons stealing cars, the spreading of in- 
formation regarding all matters of inter- 
ests to motorists through their different 
magazines, using their influence in elimi- 
nating speed traps and last but not least 
the giving of emergency road service 
and mechanical first aid which at the 
present time is being extended by all of 
the clubs to provide for this service in 
all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

“The automobile clubs should have the 
support of every automobile owner in 
the different cities in which they are lo- 
cated so as to assist in carrying out the 
above mentioned purposes. Be in a posi- 
tion to convince the officers and directors 
of these clubs that as they are repre- 
sentative of the membership and respon- 
sible to them that it-is not within their 
province individually to decide that any 
club should go into any commercial en- 
terprise and that they have no right to 
pledge the club to any commercial enter- 
prise including insurance. 

“A number of clubs have tried the 
scheme and dropped it and have found 
by bending their energies in legitimate 
and proper directions have been able to 
increase their membership materially. 
Among others, the Automobile Club of 
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Cleveland tried the insurance proposition 
for a few years and found that they were 
getting into difficulties, discarded it and 
directed all their energies to the Carrying 
out of the purposes for which the club 
was originally organized. Immediately 
their club started to increase in member. 
ship and at the present time has a very 
large membership built on the solid foun- 
dation of giving service of the highest 
class to its membership and not in any 
way being in any commercial enterprises 
Cleveland has one of the leading clubs in 
the country today and is an illustration 
of what can be done by intelligent work 
and keeping away from all activities for 
which an automobile club was never jn- 
tended.” 


Experience in Other Districts 


Others to speak on the subject of ay. 
tomobile competition included Irving 
Zerzen, Omaha; William H. Menn, Los 
Angeles, and P. H. Ware, Minneapolis, 
Mr. Zerzen told how insurance agents 
in Omaha have been successful so far 
in keeping the motor club out of the 
insurance business. He knows, however, 
that over the country there are many 
automobile clubs tied up with reciprocal 
insurers, with millions of dollars in in- 
surance premiums being diverted from 
the local agency field. 

Mr. Menn, who is a member of the 
National Association’s executive commit- 
tee, admitted that a bad situation exists 
on the Pacific Coast where the auto club 
insurers have made tremendous inroads 
on stock company business. However, the 
National Automobile Club, organized and 
backed by stock insurance companies to 
fight this situation, has done fine work 
in combatting the wegular auto clubs and 
has aided agents to retain a good share 
of their business. He complimented the 
companies highly for their co-operation 
in meeting the auto club competition. 
The National Automobile Club, Mr. Menn 
said, has service units in every town and 
gives better auto club service to mem- 
bers than the _ old-established clubs 
against which it is competing in the in- 
terests of stock insurance. 

In Minneapolis, Mr. Ware said, the 
agents long ago settled this battle in their 
favor by the comparatively easy method 
of obtaining a permanent injunction for- 
bidding automobile clubs going into in- 
surance. 





DIRECTORY OF DELEGATES 

The Underwriters Review of Des 
Moines published a complete directory 
of delegates and guests at the convention, 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


Opposes Centralized System for 


Financing of Insurance Premiums 


While strongly supporting the premise 
that there is a wide public demand for 
insurance premium financing, J. W. Rose, 
Buffalo, N. Y., secretary of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 


told the mid-year convention of the 
National Association at Omaha last 
Thursday that this financing service 


should be provided by the agents’ state 
associations, as is done in New York, 
or by a local finance company in which 
the agents and public have confidence. 
Mr. Rose is not partial to the arrange- 
ment made between the First Bancredit 
Corp. and the majority of stock fire and 
casualty carriers and it was he who led 
the successful battle in New York State 
against the pro rata cancelation feature 
of the First Bancredit’s original proposi- 
tion. 

No matter what premium financing 
arrangement is made Mr. Rose told the 
Omaha convention that it should incor- 
porate the following provisions which 
he believes are fundamental to the busi- 
ness : 

Backs Power of Attorney 


“1, A specific power of attorney con- 
tained in the instalment agreement or 
invoice contract. 

“2. The actual collection and remit- 
tance to the finance company of a re- 
quired down payment. Foregoing a down 
payment will encourage defaults and 
cancelations, and permission for the 
agent to retain the down payment will 
offer the opportunity for undue exten- 
sion of credit and likewise encourage 
subsequent defaults. 

“3. The policy or policies financed 
should be deposited with and held by 
the finance company as collateral se- 
curity for the money advanced in order 
to further simplify the procedure and 
avoid confusion, misunderstandings and 
controversies. If policies are held by a 
mortgagee certificate of insurance should 
be acceptable. 

“4. Return premiums on the short rate 
basis should be paid only ‘Upon demand 
and surrender of the policy’ as is so 
clearly provided in the standard policy 
provisions. 

“5. A supplemental agreement from 
companies is entirely superfluous if the 
plan is not in conflict with the policy 
provisions or the insurance law. If its 
purpose is to nullify or circumvent some 
policy condition then it is, of course, 
objectionable for* obvious reasons, 


Cancelations 
“Tn the revised plan (of the First 
Bancredit Corp.) the invoice contract 


signed by the assured contains a provi- 
sion that a default by the assured in 
the payment of an instalment shall be 
deemed a request on his part for can- 
celation of the policy, thus making the 
short rate rule applicable,” said Mr. 
Rose. “They went right back to the 
companies with a revised agreement un- 
der which the companies are still obli- 
gated to effect cancelation upon notifica- 
tion of a default but at short rates. And 
Practically all companies, both fire and 
Casualty have signed. 

“Such an agreement is entirely un- 
necessary. The interests of a finance 
company would be fully protected by a 
definite power of attorney and the rights 
of other parties in interest are clearly 
defined in the policy contract. ‘ 

“It is, of course, apparent that the 
First Bancredit is determined to avoid 
the power of attorney feature and, while 
on the face of it the new provision in 
the invoice contract would appear to 
mean the same thing, yet it has one 
Weakness in that the assured’s agree- 
ment that his default in the payment of 





J. W. ROSE 


an instalment shall be deemed an elec- 
tion on his part to cancel the policy is 
not irrevocable, as is the case in the 
usual power of attorney form common 
to this sort of instalment agreement con- 
tract. It is conceivable that an assured 
might subsequently change his mind and 
decide that he did not want his policy 
canceled, or he might refuse to accept 
cancelation notice by mail, or claim that 


he did not receive such notice, or he 
might refuse to return the policy. 

“Cancelation of a policy on the com- 
pany records under such circumstances 
and return of the short rate unearned 
premium in the absence of specific au- 
thority as contained in a power of at- 
torney and without surrender of the 
policy or a lost policy receipt, will mean 
controversy sooner or later because of 
any number of such possibilities under 
which an assured could enforce payment 
of claim for a subsequent loss. A re- 
sistance to the payment of such claim, 
either successful or unsuccessful, would 
reflect more or less discredit on the in- 
surance business as a whole.” 


Omaha Meeting 


(Continued from Page 18) 
the selection of some cities or resorts 
which would prove ideal convention cen- 
ters except for lack of hotel facilities. 





With regard to the hazard of con- 


sumer co-operatives, non-profit organiza- 
tions with insurance connection with re- 
ciprocals, President W. Owen Wilson last 
Thursday expressed the hope that local 
boards in all parts of the country en- 
courage their members to address trade 
organizations on the dangers of this co- 
operative movement. He said the co- 
operatives did $10,000,000 in business in 
his home city, Richmond, Va., in one 
year alone. 
Farm and Rural Agents 

Increased attention will be given 
henceforth at National Association con- 
ventions to farm and rural agents and in 
all probability a separate group session 
for these producers will be scheduled at 
the Dallas meeting. R. W. Forshay, 
Anita, Iowa, who reported to the con- 
vention last Thursday on the farm and 
rural agent session at Omaha, said that 
such sessions at state and national con- 
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ventions are essential. in order to bring 
in as members these agents in the large 
mid-Western states. Fifty-nine agents 
from twenty states attended the farm 
conference at Omaha. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance 

Several agents participated in a dis- 
cussion of use and occupancy insurance 
at the closing session of the convention 
last Thursday morning, centering their 
remarks on how to increase premium in- 
come from this form of business. Mon- 
roe Porth, Milwaukee, conducted this 
brief forum. It is his belief that the 
present contribution form has a compara- 
tively simple work sheet and that with 
general business gaining steadily agents 
should be able to sell much more U. and 
O. Mercantile risks have scarcely been 
touched, he said, as emphasis in the past 
was placed on. manufacturing lines. 

L. C. Hilgemann, Milwaukee, spoke on 
the amount of U. and O. an assured 
should purchase. Net sales minus direct 
cost—labor and materials—generally de- 


termines the maximum amount of use 
and occupancy coverage to be bought, 
he said. 


Val Gottschalk, also of Milwaukee, 
briefly explained riot use and occupancy 
insurance. 

A former president of the association, 
Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, tended to dis- 
agree with My. Porth as to the adequacy 
of present use and occupancy forms. He 
thinks agents should press for better and 
broader forms so as to open the market 
for this insurance. It is his opinion that 
the companies should keep ahead of the 
demand for improved forms and not let 
the non-stock insurers lead in the intro- 
duction of improvements. He_ believes 
strongly in a reporting form of U. and 
O. which he says would add tremen- 
dously to acceptance of this coverage 
with assureds. 

Fire company fieldmen in Nebraska 
have what they call a Study Club which 
méets periodically to hear experts on 
various. lines of insurance explain new 
forms and give ideas for increasing pre- 
mium production. At a meeting held in 
Omaha last week the Study Club had as 
speakers Bert Jochen, assistant United 
States manager of the Eagle Star and 
F. S. Dauwalter, director of the Busi- 
ness Development Office. 

Among company executives scen at the 
convention whose names have not been 
mentioned in these reports were Vice- 
President Henry A. Yates and Secretary 
Fred J. Breen of the National Union 
Fire and Assistant United States Mana- 
ver D. Neal Iverson of the Century. 


JERSEY FIELD CLUB MEETING 

The New Jersey Field Club will meet 
April 26 for dinner at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, Newark. James Abrams of Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc., will give a talk on 
the story of linoleum. Through the 
courtesy of Public Service a sound 
movie will be shown explaining. some of 
the mysteries of electricity and gas man- 
ufacture. John N. Ochs, 31 Clinton 
Street, Newark, is secretary. 


MISS GERTRUDE CASE MARRIED 

Miss Gertrude Case, daughter of 
Charles E. Case, assistant United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, has been married to Warren 
William Stearns of Boston and West 
Paris, Me. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By L. 
New York State Agent. Firemen’s of N. J. 


H. HORNBOSTEL, 








The following letter was sent to Wil- 
liam Chamberlain, prominent local agent 
at Johnstown, N. Y., and mayor several 
terms, on November 5, 1919, by my 
friend, George Berry, formerly mone 
agent of the Allemannia of Pittsburgh, 
now with the Loyalty Group, vacation- 


ing at St. Petersburg, Fla. on account 
of his health; and thereby “hangs a 
tale.” 


“My dear Will: I want to congratulate 
you most heartily upon your election to 
the highest office your city can bestow 
upon any of its citizens,—it was a fine 
victory for you and it pleases me very 
much. 

“I have many a time thought of the 
disappoiritment Mrs. Chamberlain once 
had when the expected contingent from 
the Northwestern National was wiped 
out just before one Christmas, and she 
did not get the expected diamond ring, 
but now the honor she has will offset 
the loss of the ring. 

“When I am up your way, will call 
and see you and if you come to N. Y. 
do not forget to pay me a visit. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. Berry.” 

The incident referred to, which hap- 
pened years before the above letter was 
written is this: George was sitting in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s office just before the 
end of the year, and in “waltzed” Special 
Agent Dewes of the Northwestern Na- 
tional, and said to Mr. C. that he and 
Mr. C. might as well now figure out the 
contingent, and they both got busy. At 
that moment the fire bells rang, and it 
so happened that it was a large property 
destruction, and the contingent was 
wiped out before their eyes. Mr. C. had 
banked on this contingent to pay for the 
first diamond ring for his wife, having 
been married only a short while ago. 
While calling on Mr. Chamberlain a 
short while ago (who at one time repre- 
sented one of our companies), we got to 
talking about the different old timers, 
and he fished out this letter, when thé 
conversation somehow drifted to George 
Berry, showing in what regard and af- 
fection he was held by his agents. 

. 2 2 
“Business English” 

Gross misuse of the English language 
in so-called “business English:” (1) We 
“advise” adjustment of claim—by which 
is meant “we inform you, or report ad- 
justment,” but it does not say so. What 
it actually says is that the adjuster ad- 
vises or counsels you to settle. Other 
abuses of the much overworked word: 
“We advised you his address” which is 
down right cruelty to the language. 
“Please advise us his address” rotten! 
“He advised that the mail was a day 
late” awful! 

It seems that most business corre- 
spondents have “Advisitis” nowadays. 

I am fully aware that the “best minds” 
sanction this, but even if I am lynched 
for stating so, it is rough-neck English 
to people who love our mother-tongue. 

(2) I think there should be a “warm 
place” for those who introduced the 
transitive use of this word: “Contact 
Mr. So and So.” 

*“* * 


Two Murders in One 


Recently a friend of mine told another 
friend of mine in my _ presence about a 
murder who when caught, said, “Yes, I 
done it.” The listener’s quiet comment 
was: “So he committed a double mur- 


der.” “How so?” “He murdered a 
child, and if that weren’t enough, he 
murders the English em, by say- 
ing ‘I done it,’ instead of ‘I did it,’ which, 
in my mind, is a capital offense.” 

* * x 


Now It’s “Hornebastel” 
Another addition to the index I keep 
of how my name should not be spelled. 
Hornebastel, an entirely new version. 
+ 


Modern Education 

Even on hotel billboards, the young 
roughnecks who are told to prepare the 
lettering, most all public school gradu- 
ates, and some high school boys get the 
simplest spelling wrong: 

At the Hotel Utica: All plurals ac- 
cording to this kid must have an apos- 
trophe before the “S.” He announced 
that “writing desk’s” were on such and 
such floor, and “Parlor’s R. and S.”. And 
a lot of people don’t seem to know that 
a capital “I” needs no period on top of 
it. All this reflects the fact that the 
fundamentals are not properly taught in 
our public and high schools, too much 
time being given to athletics and aping 
college mannerisms. We have therefore 
very much so called cducation, but darn 
little culture. 

The boy who goes to school or college 
to learn is Proecg se by his class-mates 


as a “sap” a “grind” (or, at least so 
in Carl Lesuiaite Junior’s motion pic- 
mg in which the hero is the athletic 


God pursued by a lot of love-sick 
maidens. Contrary to popular belief, it 
is fot the latter kind that develop into 
big men later on in life, nor even the 
fashionable Greek letter fraternity men. 
Some go to college for the sole purpose 
of making valuable acquaintances which 
are supposed to help them in later life. 
This rarely works out, because many 
economic and other chang yes and circum- 
stances bring it about that say twenty 
years after college a man’s real friends 
are rarely the ones he met at college. 
* * * 


Smoking by Women 

When men only smoked a lot of con- 
sideration was paid to women so as not 
to annoy them. Now that women smoke 
they show no consideration. The other 
day a young woman sat opposite me in 
the diner, and sucked and puffed her 
cigarette continuously through the whole 
meal, blowing her scented smoke into 
my food and face. She seemed to think 
her beauty condoned everything. I sup- 
pose she thinks she was irresistible and 
that the old man opposite her should 
stand anything, for the privilege of sit- 
ting opposite her. I would suggest to 
the railroad company to have a scroll 
curtain which could be pulled down be- 
tween her and me, hiding her beauty and 
also her cigarette smoke from me. 

e-& * 
Friendship of Children 

A pleasant experience that comes to 

me often is that when walking along the 









street and watching toddlers, they look 
me in the face with a smile and com- 


municate their joys to me. At Pough- 
keepsie recently a sweet little girl was 
carrying an Easter present doll, accom- 
panied by her mother. She looked up at 
me and said confidingly : “Hello, see I 
have my Easter dolly.” That is the 
grand thing about children, they ap- 
praise you instinctively, and if you “pass” 
they offer you their whole heart with 
confidence, having faith in all humanity, 
which attitude is later lost. 

Dogs will smell at you, and if in their 
canine instinct you “smell all right” are 
very much like children in that way. 

* * * 
Foolish Repetition 

When someone first used “captioned,” 
which in itself means placed at the head 
from Latin “caput,” (head) in referring 
to the subject matter in the body of a 
letter, it was all right—then someone 
added “above” making it read “above 
captioned,” which is silly because it can’t 
be “captioned” but at the head, or above. 


We let that slide, but. then someone 
added “mentioned,” so it reads “above 
captioned mentioned.” I showed this 


particular letter to a friend of mine, and 
he dryly remarked: “They evidently want 
you to know positively that they refer 
to the caption.” They certainly did, if 
repetition means anything. We call it 

‘tautology” in grammar, meaning saying 
the same thing over and over. 





New British Appointments 

The British & Foreign Marine an- 
nounces that H. H. Stitt, chief under- 
writer for seventeen years, has retired 
from that position. W. S. Spence has 
been appointed manager of the company 
and J. A. Nelson to be underwriter in 
Liverpool. 


A. J. O’Regan has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary to the Pearl, 





The Royal and the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe announce the retirement 
of H. G. Barraud, assistant London man- 
ager. Mr. Barraud concluded forty-six 
years’ service on March 31 


W. C. Blackburn has been appointed 
assistant London manager as from April 
1. He joined the L. & L. & G. at the 
Liverpool head office in 1901, and after 
service at several branches became Lon- 
don fire superintendent. In 1932 he was 
appointed London fire superintendent of 
the Royal in addition. 

Harold Shearsmith will be London fire 
superintendent of both offices. He has 
been assistant fire superintendent since 
1933. 
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INSURANCE PIONEER RETIRING 
Fred J. Lewis of Old Milwaukee Agency 
Will Drop Business May 1 to 
Enjoy Leisure Hunting 


Fred J. Lewis, president and treasurer 
of the George H. Russell Co., Milwau- 
kee, and Wisconsin councillor of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, will retire from business May 1 
to follow his favorite sports of fishing 
and hunting with his family. The Russell 
agency will continue under the direction 
of Charles J. Schwarten, vice-president 
and secretary, who with present asso- 
ciates has acquired ownership of Mr. 
Lewis’ interests. Mr. Schwarten has 
been connected with the agency approxi- 
mately as long as Mr. Lewis. 

A native of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. 
Lewis early in life indicated his disposi- 
tion toward the insurance business by 
entering law school to specialize in in- 
surance procedure. While on a vacation 
visiting relatives in Milwaukee he was 
invited by the late George H. Russell to 
enter his agency for practical experience 
and he has remained ever since. When 
Mr. Russell died in May, 1929, Mr. Lewis 
was elected president and treasurer, after 
having served as secretary from the time 
the business was incorporated in 1913. 
He took time out to serve with the 
A. E. F. in France from 1917 to 1919. 
Mr. Lewis was one of the founders and 
is a past president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Wisconsin, the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, the Mil- 
waukee Board of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, and is a past president of the 
Milwaukee Board of Fire Underwriters 
which he still has been serving as a 
director. 

The Russell agency, located at 573 
North Water Street, will move May 1 
to new and larger quarters on the ground 
floor of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange at East Mason and North 
Milwaukee Streets. 





GEORGE BERRY MOVES 


The large number of friends of George 
Berry, for many years general agent of 
one of the companies in the Loyalty 
Group and for several years now a resi- 
dent of Florida, has moved in St. Peters- 
burg to 17 Court Park. He keeps abreast 
of developments in New York and vicin- 
ity and is always pleased to receive news 
from his old friends. 





J. M. BYRNE AGENCY TO MOVE 


The Joseph M. Byrne Co., one of the 
largest agencies in Newark, N. J., will 
move from its present headquarters at 
45 Clinton Street to 828 Broad Street on 
May 1 
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New President Syracuse 
Underwriters Exchange 


CARL A. YOUNG 


Carl A. Young of the George Young 
Agency, Syracuse, who was recently 
elected president of the Syracuse Under- 
writers Exchange, Inc., is one of the 
best known insurance men up-state. He 
is president of the George Young Agen- 
cy, Inc, and his brother, Albert E. 
Young, an equal partner, is treasurer. 
Carl A. and Albert E. are sons of the 
late George Young who died in 193 
and who founded the agency many years 
azo. He had been an insurance man 
many years. 

The George Young Agency, Inc., repre- 
sents the Buffalo, Eureka-Security Fire 
& Marine, Excelsior, Millers National, 
Ohio Farmers, Pacific National and Re- 
serve Underwriters in fire insurance; 
American of Newark in marine insur- 
ance; and is general agent of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity for central New York 
territory. 

Mr. Young began his insurance ca- 
reer after graduating from the National 
Surety bonding and burglary school in 
1928. He also received four months’ 
practical experience at the Newark 
branch office of the National Surety. He 
entered his father’s agency in 1929 in a 
sales capacity and was elected vice-presi- 
lent. He at once became active and at- 
tended the reguiar monthly meetings of 
the Syracuse Underwriters Exchange and 
also the National Association of Local 
Agents and the state association. He 
succeeded to various offices in the Syra- 
cuse Underwriters Exchange and in 1936 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the board of directors. In 
March, this year, he was elected presi- 
dent. He is 29 years old. 


No Change of Ownership If 
Mortgagee Takes Property 


The Union Central Life as mortgagee 
of property insured under a fire policy 
containing a standard mortgage clause 
took a deed of the property from the 
mortgagor and recorded it on his de- 
fault in payment but gave no notice of 
the transfer to the insurer, the Frank- 
lin County Farmers Mut. Ins. Ass’n. A 
fire destroyed the property. In a suit 
by the Union Central on the policy the 
lowa Supreme Court held, 270 N. W. 
38, that the transfer of the property 
was not such a change of ownership as 
to require notice to the insurer. There 
was no foreclosure, but a friendly ar- 
rangement whereby the mortgagee took 
title to the property. The insurer had 
already accepted the mortgagee as a 
Proper party with whom to contract and 
could not complain merely because its 
interest in the property was increased. 
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Stock Fire Executives 
Hit Participating Plan 
OPPOSE SUCH CO. FOR CONN. 


Believe Chartering of American Manu- 
facturers Might Break Down Tested 
System for Fire Insurance 








Strong opposition was voiced last week 
in Connecticut among all classes of stock 
insurance carriers against proposed char- 
tering of the American Manufacturers 
Insurance Co. This hostility is based 
primarily on the ground that no other 
stock company chartered in Connecticut 
is controlled by “outside” capital and 
that the new company proposes to write 
participating fire business, a line which 
it is claimed is written by only two other 
companies operating in Connecticut, but 
neither of which uses that particular 
system in that state. 

At a legislative committee hearing 
Harold Janisch, vice-president of Lum- 
bermens Mutual, American Motorists, 
National Retailers and other affiliated 
companies which are sponsors of the 
proposed Connecticut company, appeared 
for the bill to charter it and explained 
the substance of the bill’s provisions, 
which, he said, followed closely other 
insurance company charters granted in 
Connecticut. The three Connecticut in- 
corporators are Arthur M. Brown of 
Norwich, once candidate for governor; 
Frank F. Winans of Greenwich and 
Henry A. L. Hall of New Haven. 


Has James S. Kemper Backing 


Lucius F. Robinson, representing three 
local fire companies, asked Janisch for 
more light on the sponsoring companies 
and was told that James S. Kemper of 
Chicago, president of the companies 
which he controls, and his associates 
planned to finance the new company. 
Some of the stock would be owned in 
Connecticut, but he could not say how 
much. 

Richard M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Fire, declared: “This company 
is sponsored by interests outside the 
state, and the state has never before 
granted such a charter to outside inter- 
ests.” Questioned by Senator Culhane, 
he said that more than two-thirds of the 
stock of Hartford Fire and of the other 
companies he represented is owned in 
the state. He continued that the state 
had never granted a charter allowing a 
company to write both participating and 
non-participating fire business. The in- 
surance needs of the country and of the 
state are well served by the number of 
companies already chartered. If there 
is any criticism of the industry -at all, 
it is that there is a multiplicity rather 
than a scarcity of capital. 

W. Ross McCain, president of the 
Aetna Fire group, and S. T. Maxwell, 
vice-president of the National Fire 
group, approved the comments made by 
President Bissell, and registered opposi- 
tion to the bill, as did W. P. Johnson, 
vice-president of the Security of New 
Haven. Various others did likewise. 

George C. Long, Jr., vice-president of 
the Phoenix Insurance Co., said: “The 
issuance of such a charter for writing 
both participating and non-participating 
fire insurance is a detriment to policy- 
holders. The use of such a form will 
break down the reputation, even the sol- 
vency of a fire company. This form of 
policy, we assure you gentlemen, in all 
sincerity, if applied to stock fire com- 
panies, will weaken and ultimately de- 
stroy the stock fire insurance business 
in this country.” 

Insurance Commissioner Blackall de- 
clared that “There should be more ex- 
perience with them (participating com- 
panies) generally before such policies are 
started along from Connecticut. I don’t 
know that Connecticut should be the 
experimental stage for them.” 


NAT'L F. & M. IN TENNESSEE 

The National Fire & Marine has been 
licensed in Tennessee and has appointed 
the Hicks, Brady Co. of Nashville as 
general agent in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 
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F. W. Eckels Named By 
National For Brooklyn 


GETS COLONIAL FOR SUBURBAN 





Agency Will Celebrate Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary May 12; One of Lead- 
ers in Brooklyn 





The National Fire of Hartford has ap- 
pointed Frank W. Eckels, 185 Montague 
Street, as one of its two fire agents in 
Brooklyn. With it also goes the sub- 


urban representation of the Colonial Un- 
derwriters, providing the agency with 


the large facilities of the National Fire 
group in the Long 


Island territory too. 





Matar Studio 
FRANK W. ECKELS 


The appointments follow a year’s repre- 
sentation of the Franklin National of the 
same group by Mr. Eckels and there- 
fore indicate results satisfactory to the 
parties concerned in the relationship. 


The entrance into the agency of an- 
other company of headliner proportions 
comes on the eve of Mr. Eckels’ cele- 


bration of his twenty-fifth year as the 
head of his own underwriting organiza- 
tion. The business was established May 
12, 1912. By somewhat of a coincidence 
Mr. Eckels’ first company, the old First 
National of Washington, was placed with 
him by John A. Lynch, now of Gruber 
& Lynch, whose recent appointment by 
the Franklin National has resulted indi- 
rectly in the appointment of Mr. Eckels 
by the National Fire. 

Other companies represented in the 
Eckels office are the American of New- 
ark (in the agency over fifteen years), 
Baltimore American, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey and Patriotic, for fire; Sun 
Indemnity, for casualty; Baltimore Amer- 
ican, for inland marine, and the Amer- 
ican and New Jersey, for automobile. 

Mr. Eckels’ early insurance schooling 
was gained with the D. Michel Co., an 
old real estate and insurance concern 
whose office at the time was at 185 Mon- 
tague Street, the site of the modern 
strecture where Mr. Eckels’ office is now 
located. Throughout the quarter cen- 


ers and 
gents 


News 


tury Mr. Eckels has been in business 
for himself his agency has been located 
part of the time on Montague Street 
and part on Remsen, but always in the 
block between Court and Clinton streets. 

One of Brooklyn’s outstanding insur- 
ance figures and a popular personality 
among his competitors in the underwrit- 














ing field as well as among insurance 
brokers, Mr. Eckels is active in the 
Brooklyn Fire Agents’ Association, be- 


ing chairman of its public relations com- 
mittee, is a member of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association, the Cres- 
cent Club, Elks and was one of the 
founders of the Rockville Center Coun- 
try Club. He resides at Jamaica and 
has two daughters, both recent grad- 
uates from Columbia University. 





Exchange Points To Rules 
On Reinsurance Brokerage 


Any arrangements which are contrary 
to provisions of paragraphs (b) and (c) 
of Section 17 of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange agreement must be 
treated by the arbitration committee as 
violations of the rules on compensation 
to agents and brokers on reinsurance 
business, Manager Harold M. Hess an- 
nounced this week. 

“The agreement of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange limits the amount 
of brokerage and agency compensation, 
both overriding and contingent, payable 
by exchange members and writing offices 
upon fire risks” located within its terri- 
tory, Mr. Hess’ communication points. 

“Complaint has been made to the ar- 
bitration of grievance committee to the 
effect that agents or brokers are of- 
fered by reinsurance companies reinsur- 
ance compensation in excess of broker- 
age. The committee therefore directs 
your attention be called to the provi- 
sions of the agreement as outlined in 
Section 17 (b) and (c).” 





SQUARE CLUB GOLF MEET 

At a meeting of the Insurance Square 
Club of New York, Inc., on Monday 
evening at Block Hall on South William 
Street it was decided to hold the annual 
golf tournament on May 18 at the Subur- 
ban Golf Club near Elizabeth, N. J. The 
charge for this outing will be $5 a per- 
son. John W. Heuman, 95 Maiden Lane, 
is chairman of the golf tournament com- 
mittee. 





JOHN S. OGILVIE TO MOVE 
The office of John S. Ogilvie, Broker, 


Inc., located at 103 Park Avenue, New 
York City, will move tomorrow, April 
24, to 100 East Forty-second Street. John 


S. Ogilvie, president and treasurer, and 
John S. Ogilvie, Jr. secretary, have 
been active in the mid-town section of 
New York for the last eight years in 
placing both general insurance and life 
insurance. 


SZERLIP IN NEW POSITION 


Herbert Szerlip, who has been manager 
of the insurance department of Leslie 
Blau, Inc., in Newark, N. J., has been 
made manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of Abeles-Stevens, Inc. Prior to 
his becoming affiliated with Leslie Blau 
he was head of the brokerage depart- 
ment of the William S. Vogel agency for 
the Columbian National Life in Newark. 


Brooklyn Brokers Hear Talk 
By J. C. Brodsky on Fidelity 


Continuing its policy of a guest speak- 
er at regular monthly luncheon meet- 
ings, members of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers Association evidenced the pop- 
ularity of this procedure Wednesday by 
turning out in good number to hear John 
C. Brodsky, assistant resident manager 
of the Fidelity & Casualty, whose sub- 
ject was “Assurance of Honesty.” 

The meeting, presided over by Presi- 
dent Sylvester P. Eisemann and held at 
the Hotel Bossert, took cognizance of 
the death last week of one of its out- 
standing members, Arthur Arnow, by a 
fitting tribute. A telegram from the IIli- 
nois Insurance Brokers Association ex- 
pressing sympathy at the passing of Mr. 
Arnow was read. 

Legislative developments at Albany 
were outlined in interesting fashion by 
Mortimer L. Nathanson, chairman of the 
legislative committee, who in a brief sum- 
mary gave a clear nicture of events af- 
fecting insurance at the state capitol. 

Mr. Brodsky’s talk contained much 
practical material useful to brokers sell- 
ing fidelity bonds. He stressed the need 
for this form of insurance and the great 
opportunities for selling it existing in the 
New York area. 


Ed. T. Mara Now With N. Y. 
Office of Employers’ Liab. 


Edward T. Mara, long prominent in 
local casualty underwriting and produc- 
tion work, has joined the New York office 
of the Employers’ Liability, 122 William 
Street, where he will devote himself to 
production. 

For the past two years Mr. Mara has 
been with the Triboro Agency, Inc., as 
vice-president. During the previous five 
vears he was manager of the Royal In- 
demnity’s metropolitan department. Be- 
fore that he was manager of the cas- 
ualty department of Ogden & Fay and 
served for a number of years with the 
old Gauvin Agency. He commenced his 
insurance career about twenty-five years 
ago. 


Bowling Tournament Starts 


May 1; Sponsored by I.A.A. 


The Insurance Athletic Association has 
set May 1 as the starting date of its 
annual bowling tournament for the cham- 
pionship of the New York insurance dis- 
trict. The contest, open to all insurance 
people, will be held at Hudson Bowling 
Alleys. Entries may be filed with Ben 
Gold, president of the T.A.A. (telephone 
BEekman 3-7045). Entrance fee is $1. 

Each participant will bowl three 
eames, Highest total score will take first 
prize; largest individual game score the 
second prize. Anthony Esposito of the 
Maryland Casualty, winner of last year’s 
tournament, will head the list. 


WM. KANNER OPENS OWN OFFICE 
William Kanner, for a number of years 
associated with G. Williamson Johnston, 
Inc., is entering the field of loss adjust- 
ments independently. As of next Mon- 
dav he will have his own office at 135 
William Street. Mr. Kanner has had 
wide experience handling inland marine 
and automobile claims, and will continue 
to specialize in that type of work for 
insurance companies. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Johnston concern he 
had charge of claims for the General 
Exchange at Buffalo and Rochester. 








BROKERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

E. C. Foote, president of the St. Louis 
\ssociation of Insurance Brokers, has 
announced establishment of a service bu- 
reau to furnish the members informa- 
tion about various kinds of insurance, 
so that when a broker encounters a sit- 
uation with which he is not thoroughly 
familiar he may have the advice of a fel- 
low member who has perhaps specialized 
in that line and knows exactly how the 
risk should be handled. The service bu- 
reau has been placed in charge of James 
F. O’Boyle at Room 230 Pierce Building. 








Maps and Rate Cabinets 


Nathan If. Weil. Ine. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
501—5th Ave., corner 42nd St, 

MUrray Hill 2-6412 


Fire—Casualty—Inland Marine—Automobile 
Serving Brokers Since 1910 











Heads Agency Named In 
Auto Dep’t Appointment 


\LEXANDER GREENE 


\lexander Greene & Co., 83 Maiden 
Lane, New York, have been appointed 
managers of the metropolitan automobile 
department of the Globe & Rutgers Fire, 
increasing the number of companies rep- 


resented under this designation by the 
agency to four. The Fireman’s Fund, 
Home Fire & Marine and New England 


Fire are the others. Members of the 
Fireman’s Fund group have been repre- 
sented by the agency as metropolitan auto- 
mobile managers for over twenty years. 

One of the oldest and largest automo- 
bile and casualty agencies in New York, 
the office is now also pushing inland 
marine and, through its affiliate, Greene 
& Leiste, Inc., city, suburban and country- 
wide fire lines. Another affiliate, Ballard 
& Greene, Inc., is an important factor in 
the New Jersey field. 

Altogether, twelve companies are now 
represented. Alexander Greene & Co. 
have the London Guarantee & Accident 
for casualty, the United Firemen’s and 
the New England for inland marine, and 
the four companies for automobile fire. 
Greene & Leiste, Inc., have the New Eng- 
land Fire for fire and allied lines, while 
Ballard & Greene, Inc., whose New Jer- 
sey office is in the Chamber of Commerce 
suilding, Newark, are casualty and surety 
managers for New Jersey for the Central 
Surety & Insurance Corp. and Newark 
as well as New York general agents for 
the American Automobile and American 
Automobile Fire. The Dubuque Fire 
Marine is also represented for inland ma- 
rine and the Fireman’s Fund Underwrit- 
ers and Home Fire & Marine under- 
writers for automobile. 

Alexander Greene entered the New 
York agency field as a young man in 
1909 and quickly gained a strong food- 
hold. Associated with him in the fire 
agency affiliate is George Leiste, a vet 
eran local fire underwriter. H. Theodore 
Endriss, who has been with the outfit 
since it started in 1909, is vice-president 
in charge of the New Jerscy office. Other 
officials are Arthur O. Birkenstock, 6. 
Harold McCrane and Raymond W = So- 
linger. 





HERMAN JOSIAS, BROKER, DEAD 

Herman Josias, insurance broker of 
1270 Broadway, New York, died last 
week. He entered the insurance broker- 
age field twenty years ago, and latterly 
specialized in fur risks. He was a mem- 
ber of the Fur Merchants Club, 
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Indiana Law Aftermath 


(Continued from Page 1) 


men in the United States have never 
heard. It is the Pioneer Equitable In- 
eurance Co. of Lebanon, Ind., of which 
Tipton S. Ross is president. — 
Ross was undoubtedly irritated be- 
cause he could not get the Pioneer 
Equitable into some agencies because of 
the separation, and, further, he knew 
that some of the mutuals were also in 
sympathy with him because in the 1935 
code it is stipulated that policies must 
be signed by agents and often the mu- 
tuals have no agents in various sections 
where they write business. The situa- 
tion was presented to legislative leaders 
3s “discrimination against the little fel- 
low.” In the vote every member of the 
lower house favored the bill outlawing 
separation and only four members of 
the Senate voted against it. 
Tipton S. Ross 

Tipton S. Ross had his first business 
experience in his father’s store in Sey- 
mour, Ind., where he was born. He also 
clerked in stores in El Paso, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis for two years, and 
at 21 became a traveling salesman for 
the American Tobacco Co. Later he 
sold shoes on the road. 

Ross entered the insurance business 
at 28 as a special agent in Indiana for 
a mutual fire company. He resigned in 
1919 and became state agent in IIlinois 
for the Federal Hardware and Imple- 
ment Mutuals of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana 
vere added to his territory, making him 
, general agent. Those companies pre- 
sented him with a handsome engraved 
ving cup in 1923 as a result of his hav- 
ng been their biggest personal producer 
f consecutive years. In 1922 
had the largest producing 
al agency for that organ‘zation 
roduction record plus his success 
record in hiring and training men as 
] agents caused those companies to 


for several 
and 1923 he 


pecial 
ike him national sales manager late 
1923 
He resigned that position in February, 
1926, to organize the Pioneer Equitable 


upon an underwriting plan which in- 
ides higher co-insurance credits made 
possible by writing no risk totally in- 
sured for less than 50% of value, writ- 
ng protected business and culling risks 
l The company’s average low 
s ratio over a period of eleven years 
sn small. Its premium income has 
t been large either. The company has 
shown an increase in surplus every year 
since Organization and has paid 5% divi- 
Is annually since 1932. 
An Indianapolis Viewpoint 
One of the largest Indianapolis agen- 
cies said to The Eastern Underwriter: 
_ since the Icgislation was passed w« 
have taken on a non-affiliated company. 


rrincipal reason why we did so was not 
a higher rate of commission, but you 
might put it down to sheer devilment. 


You can’t pry one of our good companies 
away from us. We understand them and 
they understand us. You know that in 
the depression business people formed a 
Pretty high opinion of solvency, and 
strength has an attraction now greater 
than it ever had. We want to represent 
companies we can depend upon, compan- 
ies which have large organizations, which 
lave competent special agents, which 
ave engineering service, which can help 
ls in the fight against the reciprocals 
ind the non-agency mutuals, which can 
sive us helpful literature. In brief, com- 
panies which know what keen competi- 
tion is and how to meet it.” 
Not Much Field Talk 

The special agent interviewed said that 
in his last trip he did not hear the legis- 


HELLER DONATES GOLF CUP 
frank B. Heller of the Schlesinger- 
neler agency of Newark has donated a 
cup for the Summer golf tourna- 
lent of the Reciprocity Club of Newark 
“! which numerous insurance men are 
“eInDers, 






lation discussed when talking in hotels 
with field men or in offices with agents. 

The legislation, however, has had one 
effect. It has made some of the agents 
a little more cocky, and in Indianapolis 
it has revived agitation for that place 
to be made an excepted city, principal 
argument bcing that Cincinnati and 
Louisville are accepted cities. 


woe 











WIS. MUTUAL REQUIREMENTS 

The Wisconsin Assembly has passed a 
bill intending to increase requirements 
for formation of town mutual fire com- 
panies from the present twenty-five per- 
sons collectively owning $20,000 worth of 
property to 100 charter members with 
aggregate property valued at $100,000. 





RUDOLPH H. WIEBEN DEAD 
Rudolph H. Wieben, former secretary 
of the now a 


Milwaukce Mechanics, 


Flood Siru 





member of the Loyalty Group, and en- 
gaged in fire insurance in Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin for more than a half century, 
died last week at age 71. He was a 
member of the Blue Goose and various 
Masonic bodies. Mr. Wieben, a life- 
long resident of Milwaukee, entered the 
insurance business with the old Milwau- 
kee Fire at age 20 and became its state 
agent for Wisconsin after it became the 
Milwaukee Mechanics. From 1921 to 1930 
he was secretary of the company. In 
recent years he conducted a local agency 
in Milwaukee. 





...BUT A.D.T. PROTECTION CARRIED ON 


protection was provided. Within thirty days after 


WHEN raging flood waters inundated the states of 
the Ohio Valley, hundreds of protection systems 
were crippled or destroyed in the havoc. Before 
the rising waters were more than a threat, the 
powerful resources of A.D.T. were being mar- 
shalled to combat impending emergencies. 
Reserve forces were rushed from other cities to 
provide twenty-four hour patrol duty. Materials 
and skilled men were rushed to the affected areas 


to prepare for restoration work before the flood 


had reached its crest. Again, 


protection proved its worth and efficiency. 

At Cincinnati alone, one of the worst flood 
cities, 192 protected properties were under 
water, but in all cases the maximum of temporary 


Central Station 


the waters receded, complete protection was 
restored! Louisville, Paducah, Nashville, Evans- 
ville, and other cities in the flood area received 
similar service. Restoration of fire and burglary 
protection was not subordinated to restoration of 
normal activities, or deferred for economic or 
other considerations, because restoration of pro- 
tection was the responsibility, obligation, and 
first and only consideration of A.D.T. 

A.D.T. could not have achieved this proud 
record of emergency protection and quick res- 
toration except for its large personnel of special- 
ists in every branch of protection service, pre- 
pared to carry on in the face of any emergency. 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO., 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE 


AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP 
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Good Way for Agents 
o Check Average Clauses 


By George E. Madding 


Agency Superintendent, Pacific Department, 
Boston and Old Colony 


You're watching policies written with 
average clauses (coinsurance) carefully 
today. With increasing property values, 
it’s a necessity. New premium income 
is being “grown” for somebody. 
better be you than your competitor. 
And satisfied customers can too easily be 
changed into grumbling customers, or 
lost entirely, if you let the issue slip by. 

Since 1932 building costs have in- 
creased 30% (contents costs have in- 
creased by a greater percentage in many 
cases), Extensive improvements and ex- 
pansions have further added to values. 
And these increases are steadily mount- 
ing today. 

From Agent’s Point of View 

“What's the average-clause story from 
the agent’s point of view? Take the 
handy $10,000 example. A property val- 
ued at $10,000 has been insured some 
time previously for $8,000, say, the pol- 
icy containing an agreement to maintain 
insurance 80% to value. Values may 
easily have increased 20% since such a 
policy was written, so that the property 
is now worth $12,000. 

Suppose the situation is allowed to 
ride. Though the valuation of the prop- 
erty is now $12,000, the insurance remains 
at $8,000, or only 662/3% of the value, 
instead of 80%. If losses now occur, the 
assured, instead of receiving 8000/8000 
of all losses up to $8,000, receives only 
8000/9600 or 5/6 of all losses up to 
that amount. In other words, he be- 
comes coinsurer with the company for 
the difference between $9,600 and $8,000, 
or $1,600, because he has failed to com- 
ply with the 80% average clause. 

If the assured understands the situa- 
tion and that’s the way he wants it to 
stand, because of the savings he has made 
in premiums, all well and good. He has 
gone into it with his eyes open, and he 
is prepared for what will happen in case 
of loss. But if he doesn’t understand it, 
or hasn’t been reminded by his agent 
that valuations have increased to the ex- 
tent they have, thus throwing his per- 
centage out of adjustment, it may be that 
the agent will have a difficult time mak- 
ing explanations in case of loss. The 
client naturally places blame on his agent 
for losses that are not covered. 

You know that if you can’t convince 
vour client that you have tried to protect 
his interests, then you drop in his esti- 
mation and very likely will lose his busi- 
ness. A competitor is always ready to 
step in. 

On the other hand, if you have kent 
him closely informed of the status of his 
coverage, you have in all likelihood— 
in a case like the one just mentioned— 
been able to write an additional $1,600 
insurance, or more. For the customer 
can easily protect himself against fur- 
ther increases in value by carrying a 
greater percentage of insurance to value 
than the percentage named in his aver- 
age clause. Many of your careful busi- 
ness people are sure to do this. 

Precaution 

Average clause deficiencies are very 
prevalent today. Here’s a wise step for 
every local agent who hasn’t already cov- 
ered the situation. 

As a precaution against an insured 
blaming you, if he is a coinsurer, you 
should write to all your insureds carry- 
ing such a clause. Remind each one of 
the fact that in consideration of a reduc- 
tion in rate, he has agreed to insure to 
a stipulated percentage of the value of 
his property, and, if he fails to keep his 
agreement, in the event of loss, he would 
collect only that portion of the loss that 


It had 
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the amount insured bears to the percent- 
age of value he agreed to carry. 

When a loss occurs, insureds develop 
a “convenient” memory and say that you 
have never told them just how things 
stood. But by having a copy of a letter 
you have written to them, you can show 
them that you have called their attention, 
seriously, to it, 

You will, in many cases, increase the 
amount of insurance to the percentage 
agreed on—but where an assured does 
not wish to increase his insurance and 
still wants full coverage on losses up to 
the amount of his policy, a reduction in 
the percentage of the average clause 
should be made, or it should be removed 
from the policy. 

A Letter 

Here’s a letter that will bring you in- 
creases and prevent your assureds from 
pleading misrepresentation. 


Dear Mr. ——-—: 

Property values are increasing at such a rate 
that we certainly ought to discuss the average 
clause in your policy (or policies)...........++. 
Shall we have a conferences about it on...... 
OF ccaneanwan ke o’clock at 
RRS Te ee 
sit down and talk about it then—or at some 





other time soon that will be more convenient 
for you. 

Your average clause is, of course, an agree- 
ment between you and the............++. ‘om- 


pany, in which you agree to insure to...... % of 
the value of your property, in consideration of 
a material reduction in rate. 

For Full Payment in Case of Loss 

If you keep your part of the agreement, your 
loss is paid in full (or until the amount of your 
policy is reached). If you do not keep your 
part of the agreement, then your loss is paid 
in the proportion that you have lived up to the 
agreement. 

For instance, to take a hypothetical case for 
the sake of round figures, let us assume that a 
property is valued at $10,000, and that there 
is an agreement to insure to 80% or to carry 
$8,000 insurance, If you carry $8,000 insurance, 
as long as your total valuation remains the 
same, you collect 8000/8000 of all losses until 
your insurance is exhausted. 

But under this agreement, two situations may 
om a which your losses would not be paid 
in full. 

Divided Responsibility in Case of Loss 

If, instead of carrying $8,000 (80%) insurance 
as you agreed, you carry only $6,000 (60%), 
then your loss is paid in the proportion that 
you have lived up to your agreement and you 
collect 6000/8000 of the loss. You may decide 
to do this—and become coinsurer with the com- 
pany in case of loss. You have a perfect right 
to do it. 

But there is something else that may happen, 
perhaps without your being aware of it, that 
may also leave you liable as coinsurer. And 


you may not have planned on it, or want it to 


stand that way. As your insurance advisor 
feel that I would be failing in my duty ¥ 
didn’t make the following clear. I 
The value of your property may be increasin 
or may have increased, so that although ne 
amount of insurance remains the same—s,. 
$8,000—the relation which it bears to the er 
ation is no longer the agreed 80%. For | 
stance, your property may now be worth $12,001 
and your $8,000 policy would in that case }, 
only 66 2/3%. To bring it again to full 
80% value, you would have to increase th 
amount of your policy to $9,600—or decreas, 
the percentage mentioned in your average clause 
at a small increase in premium. ; 
To arrive at a proper basis for determininy 
what insurance and what average clause to - 
for your property at the present time (the 
larger the average clause that you can safe 
carry, the lower the rate), it will help a omen 
deal if you will fill in the following information 
1. What was the original cost or value 
On . ., , Peep e: 
How much has it depreciated or ap. 
preciated ? 
3. What 


to 


4. Any interests of others for which 
MN, SENT, | atedaxsieacscevarte 
: | > ERR pee Se eee "abit 
5. Exclusions (items not subject to loss 


not be considered 
when applying the average clause. 
Typical items are the cost of excava- 
tions, foundations, underground pip- 
SU Gt t46:006bneveudaer 6606deeeedas 
Deuvenee VRE 6 cvccccscccees 

% Average Clause to be Used... 
Insurance to be Carried 
Thank you very much. 
you, then, I’ll see you on 


Sincerely, eh 

Many agents have resigned themselves 
to a reduction in their fire commission 
income, whereas values have increased 
faster than rates have gone down, and 
under-insurance is the rule today rather 
than the exception. . 

Contact your customers whose policies 
contain average clauses. Protect them 
fully against fire. And write some mighty 
ne premium income for your- 
self. 


British Cotton Spinners 
Rush to Insure Profits 


sritish cotton spinners and manufac. 
turers have recently taken out a large 
number of policies against loss of profits 
due to fire or to breakdown of machinery. 
Until recently cotton manufacturers were 
so resigned to making losses that many 
of them looked upon loss-of-profits poli- 
cies as a waste of money. Now, however, 
all that is changed and good profits are 
being made in all sections of the industry. 
Insurance offices operating in the great 
Lancashire textile area report a consid- 
erable increase in business from mill own- 
ers anxious to insure against contingencies 
of this kind. In most cases these insur- 
ances are stated to be for large amounts. 


COMPANIES DEFEAT JAMERSON 


The United States Supreme Court hav- 
ing declined to review a decision of the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals en- 
joining the prosecution of suits against 
various fire companies in the City Court 
of East St. Louis, Elijah W. Jamerson, 
local music store proprietor, has lost his 
last move to force ten insurance compa- 
nies to pay him $25,481 damages in con- 
nection with a fire at his store and auto- 
mobile agency at 1100 IIlinois Avenue 
January 27, 1930. Jamerson served an 
eighteen-month sentence in the Federal 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, and also 
paid a fine of $10,000 following his con- 
viction in the United States District 
Court on a charge of using the mails to 
defraud the insurance companies in con- 
nection with the fire. Convicted with 
Jamerson was Otto F. Leman, an insur- 
ance adjuster. 





ARTICLE ON FIRE PATROLS 

The Rotarian, international magazine 
published by the Rotary International, 
carries in its April issue an_ illustrated 
article on the New York Fire Patrol’s 
school of salvage operations. The article 
describes the valuable work done by fire 
patrols which are maintained in several 
cities by fire insurance companies. 


MARINE OFFICERS REELECTED 
Officers have been reelected by the 
American Marine Insurance Syndicate, 
the American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cate for Insurance of Builders’ Risks and 
= United States Salvage Association, 
nc. 
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Builder’s Risk Policies to Be In 


Big Demand as 


It is the belief of some of the best 
minds in the fire insurance business that 
if an agent is to maintain his present 
premium income, each year 20% of the 
premiums must come from new business. 
It is, therefore, up to agents to create 
a greater competition for other agencies 
than they themselves receive from their 
competitors, writes Ralph W. Taylor, 
examiner, Aetna Fire group, in the cur- 
rent issue of the companies’ publication, 
the Messenger. 

Increased premiums from fire and al- 
lied lines in an agency must, of necessity, 
come from two sources: buildings al- 
ready constructed, or, new buildings be- 
ing erected. It is possible, through a 
sound knowledge of the fire insurance 
business and a service to policyholders 
that can always be depended upon, for 
an agent to secure a share of the busi- 
ness on buildings already erected in pro- 
portion to the value of his agency to the 
community he serves. It is, however, 
always open season for builder’s risk in- 
surance, and it is the purpose of this 
article to remind you of the methods of 
writing this class of business. 

In 1936 new construction for all 
classes of business aggregated $2,386,- 
845,000. This was divided $766,007,000 
for private construction, $1,301,300,000 
for state and municipal projects, while 
Federal works contributed $319,538,000, 
the remainder being spread over mis- 
cellaneous classes. 

Huge Building Program for 1937 

One of the leading trade journals 
shows contracts to be awarded as half 
again as much as those for the entire 
year of 1936. Even though these esti- 
mates prove too optimistic, there will 
be a tremendous amount of builder’s risk 
insurance written this year, with projects 
running from the small dwelling to the 
large manufacturing plant project cost- 
ing millions of dollars. It is safe to say 
that there will not be a community of 
any size that will not participate in this 
total. 


Construction Gains 


These builder’s risks should be pro- 
tected not only against loss by fire but 
also tornado, explosion and riot and 
civil commotion. It may not be possi- 
ble for one agent to write all classes of 
coverage on a project but none should 
be overlooked, and it is quite probable 
if you find that the fire coverage has 
been placed, you will be able to sell at 
least one of the others, thereby being 
on the inside when the insurance on the 
completed project is placed. Should you 
be unable to participate in any of the 
builder’s risk insurance, your solicita- 
tion will be worthwhile to you, as it will 
lay the groundwork for your continwed 
efforts in securing your share of the 
insurance when the coverage 1s rear- 
ranged upon completion of the building. 

The smaller properties will be pro- 
tected under the ordinary builder’s risk 
form for a stated amount and at the 
tariff rate prevailing for the particular 
construction and protection of the risk. 
As the value is increased the policy must 
be increased by endorsement. 

The larger propositions present a more 
serious problem as the values are liable 
to increase so rapidly that the assured 
will find himself without full insurance 
in the event of a loss. If he carries an 
amount large enough to protect him 
against the rapidly changing values, the 
cost will be larger than it should be. The 
automatic reporting builder’s risk form 
presents an excellent manner in which 
to take care of the larger risks. Some 
states still require that the building must 
have a certain value to be eligible for 
this form although in most states there 
is no limit and it is up to the agent’s 
judgment as to which form of builder’s 
risk insurance he will sell. 

Up-to-the-Minute Coverage 

An automatic builder’s risk reporting 
form is simple, effective, automatic, up- 
to-the-minute coverage. It affords pro- 
tection for the full value of the property 

(Continued on Page 34) 





Operations Start Today 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., ocean and inland 
marine underwriters, start today to move 
their offices to 111 John Street. The 
branch office, which has been maintained 
for several years at 25 Gold Street, will 
go today to the ground floor at 111 John 
Street, occupying the space facing on John 
and Cliff Streets which the Insurance Co. 
of North America had before it moved 
into its own building. Early next month 
the main headquarters of Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., now at 8 South William Street, 
where it has been located for years, will 
move to 111 John Street. The organiza- 
tion, when the entire removal operations 
are completed, will have part of the 
fourth floor, the entire third floor, part 
of the ground floor and some space in the 
basement. 

The branch office on Gold Street is es- 
sentially a service office for brokers on 
ocean and inland marine risks. 





PROCTOR GOING TO EUROPE 

E. B. Proctor of Atlanta, Ga., manager 
of the Cotton Insurance Association, ac- 
companied by his family, will sail today 
on the Scythia for a vacation in Europe. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Moving 


CHARLES F. KOSTER DEAD 


Charles F. Koster of West Englewood, 
N. J., died April 17, age 69. He was 
born in Hoboken and conducted a local 
agency in Weehawken since 1909. He 
started in the insurance business with 
the Phenix of Brooklyn as an office boy 
and reached the post of secretary, which 
he held until the Phenix was absorbed 
and became the Fidelity-Phenix. He was 
the last surviving executive of the old 
Phenix and was widely known among the 
insurance men of his day, traveling exten- 
sively throughout the United States, and 
had charge of adjustments in the San 
Francisco conflagration. He was much 
liked among company executives of his 
time and had many warm friends. 





CELEBRATION BY BACHARACH 

Harry Bacharach of Atlantic City, 
president of the New Jersey Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners, has plan- 
ned a big event for next Mothers’ Day 
when many of his friends will attend the 
celebration to mark completion of a 
therapeutic pool for treatment of infan- 
tile paralysis at the Betty Bacharach 
Home for Crippled Children. Mr. Bach- 
arach is an important factor in the in- 
surance business in Atlantic City. 


INSURANCE MEN HEAR PITKIN 





Well Known Philosopher and Author 
Outlines Part of Insurance in 
Growth of Democracy 


The fact that the period of the world’s 
greatest expansion in commerce and in- 
dustry came with the development of 
modern insurance was not mere coinci- 
dence but cause and effect, Dr. Walter 
B. Pitkin, author of “Life Begins at 
Forty,” declared in his address on “The 
Romance of Insurance” at the Municipal 
Auditorium at St. Louis last Friday. 

His talk, given under the auspices of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis through the courtesy of the Mary- 
land Casualty, which has retained his 
services as a lecturer, opened the insur- 
ance lecture series to be given this Spring 
by the association. 

In opening his talk Dr. Pitkin declared 
that nobody will ever remove all of the 
mystery of insurance for people not actu- 
ally in the insurance business or watch- 
ing it closely for he contended it is 
very difficult for the average man to 
realize what insurance is and does and 
what is back of the insurance business. 
_ He then proceeded to outline the most 
important part that insurance has played 
in the onward march of democracy and 
in attaining the hopes of the Western 


people for social security and economic 
security. He expressed the belief that 
we in America have done so little toward 
attaining social security because we have 
been the most secure of all the peoples 
of the world. 

The lecture was attended by about 500 
men and women, principally from the 
large general insurance ayencies of the 
city. Walter C. Ploeser, chairman of the 
educational committee of the association, 
presided. Arthur Felker, president of 
the Laclede Insurance Agency, as presi- 
dent of the association, introduced Mr. 
Pitkin, 


NIELSEN GOES TO MILWAUKEE 

H. W. Nielsen, of the United States 
branch of the Royal Exchange and Prov- 
ident Fire in New York, has gone to 
Milwaukee to take charge of the Wiscon- 
sin territory as special agent to succeed 
James T. Conick, resigned. 


LEHMAN GETS BROKERS’ BILL 
The New York Assembly last week 
passed the brokers’ professionalization 
bill and it is now before Governor Leh- 
man for his approval or veto. The bill 
was sponsored by all of the brokers’ as- 
sociations of Greater New York and has 
the support of the. New York Insurance 
Department. 











I. M. U.A. Changes in Rates and 


Rules on Personal Effects Floaters 


Changes in the rates and rules affect- 
ing personal effects floater policies, ex- 
tension of jurisdiction over the wool 
growers’ floater form in five additional 
Western states and other matters were 
acted upon by the executive committee 
of the Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation at its last meeting. The changes 
with respect to the personal effects 
floater policies are as follows: 

“(a) The additional premium for at- 
tachment of the domicile endorsement 
shall be 25% of the total premium other- 
wise required to be charged but not less 
than a minimum annual additional pre- 
mium of $10, which minimum additional 
premium shall be subject to short rate 
for short term. 

“(b) The additional premium for the 
deletion of the unattended automobile 
clause shall be $10 per annum, subject 
to short rate for short term. 

“(c) The additional premium for the 
deletion of the exclusion of students’ 
property shall be at the rate of 4% of 
the total amount insured but not less 
than minimum annual additional premi- 
um of $5, which minimum additional pre- 
mium shall be subject to short rate for 
short term. 

“(d) The additional premium for the 
extension of the policy to cover named 
persons permanently residing with the 
assured shall be $5 per annum per per- 
son, which additional premium shall be 
subject to short rate for short term.” 


Wool Floaters 


The executive committee voted to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the I. M. U. A. 
over the wool growers’ floater form to 
assured located in Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada and Utah, subject to the 
same forms and rules recently. adopted 
for use in Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. 

Annual rates for assured in Arizona 
shall be $1.92 per $100; for those in 
Idaho, $2.05, and for assured in Montana, 


Nevada or Utah, $1.50 per $100..JThe.. 


same additional rates for optional cover- 
age as provided for in the rules applying 
to this type of policy in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico shall apply t 
the other five states. These additional 
rates are: for theft of entire bag or 
shipping package, while in transit only, 
05 per $100; for theft of entire bag or 
shipping package, while in transit and at 
shearing plant, corral and warehouse, 20c 
per $100; for tornado and windstorm, 10c 
per $100. 

Jurisdiction in the additional states ap- 
plies as of June 1, 1937. 

Unearned Premium After Loss 

Because of a demand in connection 
with certain classes of inland marine poli- 
cies for covering, in the event of re- 
duction of the policy by loss payments, 
the pro rata portion of the premium tun- 
earned at the date of the loss on the 
amount of such loss payment, as is cus- 
tomary in connection with fire insurance 
policies, the executive committee of the 
I. M. U. A. approved the following en- 
dorsement for optional use on all appro- 
priate inland marine classes under juris- 
diction of the association. 

“In consideration of additional premium 
OE. ee a it is hereby provided 
that in the event of the amount of in- 
surance under this policy shall be re- 
duced by loss payments, this company 
shall pay to the insured the pro rata 
portion of the premium unearned at the 
date of the loss on the amount of such 
loss payment.” 


Additional premium for use of the 
endorsement shall be charged at one- 
half of the total rate charged for the 


policy which is so endorsed, applied to 
the total premium charged for such poli- 
cies, but not less than a minimum addi- 
tional premium of $2.50. 

Use of the endorsement is permitted 
immediately and it is permissible for 
member companies to issue it on existing 
policies at pro rata of the additional 
premium which would have been required 
for ‘the full term of such policies. 











Franklin W. Fort 





FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 
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New Ideas on Salesmanship Given in 
Survey Booklet of London Assurance 


A revised edition of Insurance Survey 
Service written by Jarvis Woolverton 
Mason, advertising counsel for the Lon- 
don Assurance, Manhattan Fire & Ma- 
rine and Union Fire, Accident & General, 
has been issued to the field men and 
local agents of these companies. Not 
only does this new edition deal with 
insurance surveys but rather broadly with 
the subject of insurance salesmanship. 
These booklets of the London Assur- 
ance group on agency management are 
published for free distribution to agents 
and others in insurance. Insurance Sur- 
vey Service is*copyrighted by the Lon- 
don Assurance. 

In his introduction Mr. Mason de- 
scribes an insurance survey as follows: 

“An insurance survey is an analysis of 
a client’s or a prospect's insurable haz- 
ards and his insurance for the purpose 
of bringing to light any errors or omis- 
sions in his inswrance coverage. After 
studying the client’s plant, or store, or 
residence, you list the kinds of insur- 
ance needed and the amount necessary 
in each case. Then you study the poli- 
cies in force to find out the extent to 
which those needs are already filled. 
Equally important is to make sure that 
all policies carry the lowest rate per- 
mitied for the risk, that there is no 
duplication of coverage, that the terms 
of all policies protecting against the 
same hazard are identical in language 
and in description of the property, and 
that no further reductions in rate could 
be secured by new safety or protective 
devices. The job of an agent or broker 
is, first, last and all the time, to give 
an advisory service to property owners 
and to anyone with an insurable interest. 

The New Salesmanship 

Under the heading of new salesman- 
ship Mr. Mason draws upon the experi- 
ments conducted over a period of years 
by Richard Borden and Alvin Busse. 

“They evolved six major principles of 
conduct in sales interviews that apply so 
aptly, so perfectly to selling the story 
of insurance through the survey method 
that you should study them, commit 


them to memory, drive them so deeply 
into your mind that you'll never forget 
them,” writes Mr. Mason. “Believe me, 
these principles work. 

“First, Don’t try to do all the talking 
yourself. It was one of the principles of 
the old high pressure school of sales- 
manship that the salesman should domi- 
nate the interview. Don’t do it, don’t 
even try to do it. That man across the 
desk wants to talk, too. If he has an 
idea about something you've said, and 
you don’t give him a chance to express 
it, your sale is almost irretrievably lost. 
If, as you go along, he builds up several 
such unexpressed ideas, his mind is con- 
centrating on two things, and neither of 
them is what you are saying. He is 
thinking, first, of being alert to’ jump in 
with his comments at the first oppor- 
tunity you give him, and, second, of how 
to phrase those comments. Not a word 
you are saying sinks in. A sale is half 
made when your prospect starts talking 
freely about insurance. Let him talk! 


Don’t Interrupt Prospect 

“Second, Don’t interrupt your prospect. 
You've frequently had the experience 
a:znong friends and business associates, 
right in the middle of someone’s else 
discussion on a subject, thinking of a 
brilliant answer to some point he has 
made, a crushing, absolutely conclusive 
retort that will disprove his point and 
prove yours. You feel you must strike 
while the iron is hot, make the point 
while that one particular angle of the 
subject is in the minds of the group. If 
you would be an effective salesman, don’t 
do it! ... No matter how sure you are 
that as good a chance will never come 
again, experience has proved, with mo- 
notenous regularity, that interrupting in- 
variably irritates a prospect far beyond 
the value to your sales effort, however 
scintillating your comment. Interrup- 
tions may prove to your satisfaction that 
the other fellow’s wrong, but they won't 
sell insurance. 

“Third, As soon as opportunity arises, 
Say again, in your own words, clearly, 


each definite objection or other point 
that your prospect states. Normally your 
prospect just won’t believe you under- 
stand the brilliance of his position. He 
believes, of course he does, that his 
thinking has progressed further than 
yours has in analyzing his insurance sit- 
uation. Frequently he’s right. He'll 
never believe that you understand what 
he’s getting at until you prove you do 
by saying it’ over again, in a little dif- 
ferent ‘way.’ And then, when you do 
that, he’ll think you're brilliant because 
you got his point. Which is more im- 
portant: for you to prove he’s wrong 
and you're right, or for him to think 
you’re a pretty smart fellow? Well, act 
accordingly ... 


Don’t Sell Too Soon 


“Fourth, In the first half of a discussion 
inquire, don’t sell. This rule of Bor- 
den’s brings us right home to roost with 
the insurance survey method. This is 
why making surveys instills the confi- 
dence that inspires men to pay for in- 
surance service. Don’t start by telling 
your prospect your story and why it is 
good; let him start by telling you his 
situation and what he thinks is good or 
bad about it. He may also tell you 
what’s wrong with his insurance and 
thus give you a perfect opening—to be 
emembered and used later. (Do you 
play bridge? If so, you surely follow 
a standard bit of strategy in most of 
the hands you play: getting your op- 
ponents to play their good cards first. 
The same principle applies to salesman- 
ship.) ; 

“Fifth, Avoid a belligerent, argumen- 
tative attitude. We've all seen so often 
the statement, ‘Nobody wins an argu- 
ment,’ that we’re inclined to pass over 
it, to forget that it’s true. It is a fact, 
and there’s no getting around it, that 
you cant’ sell anything to a man who 
thinks you’ve proved he’s wrong, or who 
thinks you think you've proved he’s 
wrong. All you should do is present 
the evidence. Let him do the proving, 
draw the conclusions—or at least let 
him think he’s doing it. Never directly 
contradict. Never let a note of quar- 
relsomeness or intolerance creep into 
your voice or your attitude. 

“Sixth, Settle upon one key issue that 
you want to discuss, and don’t digress. 
Once again Borden’s and Busse’s re- 
search proves the value of the survey 
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method. One of the big problems jp. 
volved in telling one man, or a million 
men, what insurance is all about is the 
number of different coverages and the 
myriad variations of each coverage. Re. 
member you're not trying to teach your 
prospect the principles and practices of 
insurance as it is conducted, you're try- 
ing to convince him of the value in his 
life and his business of the reliable se. 
curity and stability your agency offers. 
So talk about security, talk about sta. 
bility, stick to the subject of complete 
protection against disaster and sudden 
loss. Insurance, as you should sell jt 
is a reserve of millions of dollars and 
broad experience with hazards like his, 
that will protect him against loss from 
many of the chances he can’t avoid tak. 
ing. Sometimes your prospect will 
digress, and here is where tact is most 
important in getting back to the main 


Builder’s Risks 


(Continued from Page 33) 
as of the time of loss or damage not ex- 
ceeding any agreed limitation of amount 
as shown in the form. 

The initial amount is shown in the 
form and is the amount at risk when 
the policy becomes effective. The rate 
is the rate applicable in the particular 
territory for the type of construction 
and grade of protection afforded. The 
premium is provisional and the initial 
premium is shown in the form and is 
figured on the amount at risk when the 
policy becomes effective for the full 
term of the policy. No amount is ordi- 
narily entered on the face of the policy 
and, in the spaces provided for the 
amount and premium, the following 
wording is usually used: “As shown in 
form.” 

The form contains the 100% coinsur- 
ance clause. Instead of issuing separate 
policies, as the values increase, the in- 
crease in values is protected auto- 
matically, thereby simplifying the entire 
proposition. Each month, on the agreed 
date, a report of the values as of the 
date is made to the company. From this 
is deducted the preceding value, leaving 
the amount of increase. 

Premium Charges 

This is the basis on which the addi- 
tional premium is figured pro rata from 
a date fifteen days previous to the lasi 
report to the expiration of the policy, 
thereby making it on the average value 
at risk. For example: 

The value of January 1, 1937....$ 5,000 
Reports as of February 1........ 10,000 








Increase 
Premium at rate of $1.00 from 

January 15 to expiration § of 

policy, January 1, 1938 ........ $ 47.92 

The policy is issued either in the name 
of the owner, contractor, or both, and 
if required by either party, a mortgage 
clause or loss payable clause may be 
used. 

Under this form such contractor's 
tools and equipment as are on the prem- 
ises are covered, 

The foregoing is the usual procedure. 
However, all territories are not uniform 
as to rules, rates and forms, and it 1s 
especially necessary to familiarize your- 
selves with the information contained in 
your own manual. For instance, a few 
states require that the completed build- 
ing shall have a value of $50,000; others 
place a limit on the monthly increase 
which should be made large enough to 
provide for any contingency. One state 
will not allow the form to be used in 
connection with other than brick or fire 
resistive structures. 

It will probably not be worth your 
while, or to the assured’s advantage, to 
sell automatic builder’s risk reporting 
form on the small risks, but the above 
are a few of its advantages in connec- 
tion with the larger risks. After you 
are fully acquainted with the coverage, 
you will be in a much better position to 
secure more than the 20% required to 
keep your premiums up to the present 


“level, thereby showing an increase which 


is the goal of every aggressive agency. 
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The Research Idea in Development 


Of Proper Fire Insurance Coverage 
By Clarence T. Hubbard 


Research is a word which is becoming 
importantly associated with American en- 
terprise. 

The larger automotive industries sup- 
port generous research activities. The 
oil industry, the metal institutes, rubber, 
textile, and nearly all other forms of 


industrial production and distribution 
undertake tremendous research activi- 
ties. 


In fact, in some of the newer steel 
alloy concerns, such as the producers 
of molybdenum, a greater amount of 
money is spent on research than there 
is on sales development or advertising. 

In England it was recently announced 
that an attempt would be made to actu- 
ally produce oil from coal, these attempts 
being made after eighteen years of re- 
search. . 

Many have often asked the question— 
why does not the insurance industry en- 
gage in research endeavor? 

Research in Insurance 

Research work has been attempted by 
insurance interests. Many insurance com- 
panies, individually, have maintained en- 
gineering departments who have accom- 
plished excellent results and established 
interesting discoveries through research 
work. These engineers have made an 
analysis of various types of risks under- 
taken and their experience. Other re- 
search activities have developed the cost 
of issuing insurance policies. Every 
day’s experience is, of course, research 
work of a kind. 

Then there is the Underwriters La- 
boratories in Chicago which has estab- 
lished a marvelous record of construc- 
tive research. The Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau of Hartford has made 
itself of inestimable value to the life 
insurance business. 

But beyond all this, is there not an 
opportunity for even greater research 
effort on behalf of the insurance indus- 
try as a whole; a research activity of 
organization, intelligence, and whole- 
hearted attempt for the benefit of both 
policyholders and underwriter ? 

Another echo was heard recently when 
Dr. Alfred Manes of the University of 
Indiana proposed an international insti- 
tute of insurance research to help in 
fighting “the rude violence of life.” 


Risk Research Bureau 

A few years ago I prepared an article, 
entitled “Is Centralized Research Needed 
for Insurance?” That article brought me 
many letters, and also became a topic 
for considerable discussion at the annual 
meeting of the insurance buyers in At- 
lantic City, under the auspices of the 
American Management Association. Since 
then the larger insurance buyers have 
established what is known as a “Risk 
Research Bureau,” which indulges in re- 
search work, but only in the interest of 
the insurance buyer. 
_ One sincere individual who was greatly 
interested in seeing extensive research 
work adopted on behalf of insurance in- 
terests was H. J. Werder, who has since 
retired, and who, among other things, 
was exceedingly interested in the sub- 
ject of obsolescence insurance. Mr. Wer- 
der had translated many insurance ar- 
ticles appearing in foreign publications. 
He always felt that it was indeed un- 
fortunate that the failures and the weak- 
nesses of many foreign insurance ven- 
tures could not be investigated as well 
as the successful ventures, to see what 
might be contributed to insurance as a 
whole. What, for instance, was the 
lesson for both the company and policy- 
holders to be learned from the German 


inflation collapse? What about the 
French accomplishments with all-risk 
policies ? 


Since then we have had the subject 
of “life property insurance” proposed 





CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


and introduced into this country—its 
father being Dr. Hans Heymann of Ber- 
lin, now in this country. While it 
seems to me that insurance of this kind 
resolves down more to an actuarial study 
than anything else, and while plenty of 
practical objections can be developed by 
hard thinking underwriters—nevertheless, 
the subject appears important enough to 
be treated to exhaustive research consid- 
eration. 

There seems to be no end of what 
can be attempted along research en- 
deavor for all forms of insurance prac- 
tice. The statistical end alone offers much 
to the imagination. 

How many property owners in the 
United States do not carry any fire in- 
surance? What percentage of property 
owners purchase rents insurance? How 
many of the explosion catastrophes oc- 
curing have been insured by explosion 
insurance ? 

There have been spasmodic attempts 
made to develop information pertinent 
to the insurance business, in fact, one of 
the most talked about results were those 
obtained by the questionnaire method 
with a selected number of assureds as 
to the percentage of allied fire lines 
which they carried. The percentage dis- 
covered was astonishingly low. 


McGraw-Hill Inquiry 


Recently, the McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions conducted a survey among a num- 
ber of leading industrialists to determine 
how their insurance was handled, who 
the insurance responsibility was central- 
— with, and what coverages were car- 
ried, 

A college professor, conducting a bit 
of research, discovered that 30% of the 
conversation among women was qn the 
subject of women, and also that 4% of 
the conversation among men was on the 
subject of weather—there were other 
tabulations. This discovery, by means 
of research, might only be of general 
interest to philosophers or newspaper 
readers, although it has some value to 
the ministry or to others who are en- 
deavoring to improve the thinking of the 
public. Research does get to facts which 
are often contrary to popular opinion. 

In our vast and busy insurance struc- 
ture, a research organization could deal 
with statistics and facts which would 
improve sales, improve coverages, widen 
the horizon of insurance, lower costs, and 
through the possession of facts, intelli- 
gently handled, prevent government in- 
terference with the insurance industry. 

Individually, we are so preoccupied 


with our own vexing problems that we 
do not have the opportunity either as 
agents or company men, to practice re- 
search in an intensive manner. The Gov- 
ernor of the State of Connecticut real- 
ized this, in state business, and engaged 
a research committee to delve in and 
after exhaustive study, prepare an ad- 
ministration reorganization report. 
Under the direction and guidance of 
our able insurance leaders, a research 
laboratory, it would seem, could assemble 


valuable facts for consideration and ac- 
tion relative to insurance history and 
activity, both here and abroad. From 
such a crucible might come nuggets of 
golden fact, which could open new ave- 
nues, new visions for the future, throw 
a new light on present vexing problems, 
expand the economic and also humani- 
tarian value of insurance to mankind and 
coupled with “experimental underwriting 
pools” and the exploration of new cov- 
erages with intelligence and order. 


Two Inland Marine Covers— 
Trip Transit and Postage Stamps 


Some idea of the great variety of All 
Risks and Inland Marine covers can be 
gauged by the fact that in the Fire- 
man’s Fund’s new Pocket Guide for All 
Risks, Inland Marine, Ocean Marine, and 
Yachts there are several dozen pages 
devoted to a description of the various 
coverages, 

Among risks described which are not 
well known to the average agent and 
will illustrate the variety of coverage 
are Accounts Receivable, Antiques, Awn- 
ing Storage, Bailee’s Customers, Aerial 
Beacons, Beverage Containers, Book 
Binders, Books, Bronzes, Camera Float- 
ers, Chalices, Church Silver or Gold 
Service, Church Windows, Coin Collec- 
tions, Postage Stamp Collections, Dams 
Controlling Water, Dining Cars, Electric 
Signs, Finance Company  Instalment 
Sales, Fire Department Motor Apparatus, 
Fishing Equipment, Government Service 
Policies, Installation of Machinery, Cir- 
culating Libraries, Lunch Wagons, Office 
Records, Pianos, Projection Room Equip- 
ment, Radio Towers, Snow Removal 
Machinery, Street Clocks and Street 
Lamps, Sun Dials, Traction Cc. Rolling 
Stock, Voting Machines, Water Towers, 
Water Pipe Lines, X-Ray Equipment. 

There follow descriptions of two of the 
coverages, one well-known, the other 
not so well known: 


Stamp Collections 


A policy for the Stamp Collector which 
covers “all risks” on Stamps, Covers, 
Mountings, Books and other philatelic 
property. Rates are based on the Fire 
Contents Rate (100% co-insurance) of 
the highest rated location where the col- 
lection usually is kept. The policy covers 
anywhere in the United States or Canada. 

There are countless collectors and most 
of them do not know that they can in- 
sure their stamps. We do not think it 
is a misstatement of fact to say that it 
is easier to see a man about his hobby 
than about his business; and if you can 
arrange a proper cover for his hobby you 
have made a contact which should get 
you a better hearing on his other lines. 
If you already have his business better 
make sure no one else takes care of his 
stamp collection, 

Articles are itemized on the policy with 
the amount insured on each volume, 
block, series or individual stamps. Where 
schedules are bulky they may be kept 
by the company, or initialed by under- 
writers and kept by the assured. 

When schedules are drawn up a gen- 
eral description of the property is suffi- 
cient on the completed volumes such as 
“One Volume of U. S. Air Mail Stamps 
—$1,500.”. An assured who has outstand- 
ing values in individual stamps or covers 
should itemize them separately with spé- 
cific amount to be covered on each. 

A credit of 10% of premium is given 
when the assured warrants that the col- 


lection is kept in a fireproof safe (with © 


a combination lock) when it is not in use 
or on exhibition. 

Collections insured for more than $5,- 
000 are specially rated and can be writ- 
ten on special forms if required, 

Philatelic Society risks are specially 
rated, 


Rates 


The following loadings are added to 
the Fire Contents Rate (100% co-insur- 


- which carrier’s 


ance) of the highest rated premises 
where the collection customarily is kept. 
Where no allowance is made for co- 
insurance the Base Fire Rate is the Flat 
or Gross rate, to which the loadings are 
added. 

On first $5,000. 
Rate as above. 
Next $5,000. 
Rate as above. 
Next $0,000. 
Rate as above. 
Next $25,000. 
Rate as above. 
Minimum premium $10, 


Add 75c to Base Fire 
Add 62'%c to Base Fire 
Add 37%c to Base Fire 


Add 25c to Base Fire 


Trip Transit 

There are two forms: One covers ship- 
ments by motor truck and the other by 
railroad and railway express. Both forms 
cover against perils of transportation but 
they do not cover the risk of breakage 
unless caused by a peril insured against. 

These policies usually are issued to 
cover shipments of household furniture 
and rates given below contemplate ship- 
ment under released bill-of-lading under 
(railroad or interstate 
truckmen) liability is released to 10c per 
pound; this allows shipment at the low- 
est freight rate. Shipments by intrastate 
truckmen may be released to Sc per 
pound, not less than $50 per shipment. 

Agents are cautioned not to issue these 
policies to assured not known to them, 
particularly on shipments which are to 
be handled by unknown truckmen. We 
do not want any agent to issue or ask 
us to issue this policy for any assured 
whom they cannot recommend without 
qualification, 

The Motor Truck Trip Policy never 
is to be issued to truckmen for special 
risks. This is a property damage policy 
issued to owners of merchandise shipped 
by truck, and under it the company has 
subrogation against the carrier. We do 
not favor issuing any policy to a truck- 
man for a special risk and such covers 
must be submitted. When accepted they 
are written on the public truckmen’s 
cargo form. 

There is a minimum premium of 
$2; the rates per $100 of insurance on 
shipments of household furniture are as 
follows (when general merchandise is 
covered reduce rates 25%): 

Within the continental United 
and/or Canada. 


BY MOTOR TRUCK 
Distance not over 


States 


BY RAILROAD 


Distance not over 


50 miles 10c 50 miles 7%c 
100 “ 15c 1000 “ 18%4c 
ee 20c 2500 “ 22%c 
300 —“* 30¢ over 2500 “ 37%e 
500 “ 40c 

70 Ct 50c 

1000 =“ 65c¢ 

1500 “ 85c 
2000 “ $1.00 


Add 50% to above rates and minimum 
premiums to cover theft of. an entire 
package. 





LLOYD’S TO ENTER ARKANSAS 
Lloyd’s America of San Antonio will 
enter Arkansas following a favorable 
court ruling. 





PEARL CONTRACT APPROVED 

Approval of the Pearl’s supplemental 
contract has been given by the State 
of Washington. 
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Great Lakes Traffic May Reach 
Peak in 1937; Season Opens Early 


By S. Donald Livingston 


The Great Lakes insurance season 
opened officially on April 16 with the ex- 
pectation that the 1937 cargo movement 
will be the heaviest since the peak year 
of 1929 and there are those who believe 
that traffic may exceed the 1929 record, 
at least in some of the bulk commodities. 

The Great Lakes Protective Associa- 
tion in its annual report issued last year 
at this time contained the following pre- 
cautionary warning: prospects in- 
dicate that more vessels will be in com- 
mission in 1936 than there were in 1935, 
with corresponding increase in conges- 
tion of vessels in the rivers and chan- 
nels, in ports and elsewhere, thus re- 
quiring more careful navigation if acci- 
dents are to be avoided.” ; 

This year that statement is more perti- 
nent than ever, as an increase in number 
of vessels in commission usually brings 
more than a proportional increase in the 
underwriters’ loss ratio. 

Tonnage Movement 

In view of this it will be of interest 
briefly to outline what is anticipated in 
tonnage movement during the coming 


season. As a basis of comparison the 
following table showing the tonnage 
movement of the five principal bulk 
commodities carried last year. 

Net Tons 
DN COW ands cncasesstbeeeds sd 50,200,666 
Bituminous: coal ....:.icccee 44,010,585 
PRAMARONG 605i c cckdionceces 688,858 
(SSR te re 7,433,907 
AR 12,080,672 

114,414,748 


The total tonnage of the above com- 
modities for 1936 represents a 38% in- 
crease over 1935 which in turn had shown 
a 9% increase over 1934. The total ton- 
nage in the peak year of 1929 was 138,- 
574,441 net tons. This year, therefore, 
only a 20% increase over last year’s ton- 
nage is necessary to bring the tonnage 
to the 1929 peak. In view of the fact 
that last year’s navigating season was 
considerably shorter than the average 
and that this year the navigating season 
opened the earliest in the history of the 
lakes there is a strong feeling that 20% 
increase will be realized, especially in 
view of the continued upswing in the 
business cycle, 

Opening of Navigation 

The opening of navigation this season 

was the earliest on record. In Lake Erie 


the record was broken by the E. C. Pope ° 


when she arrived at Toledo from Detroit 
with a load of autos on February 15. 
This was a month earlier than both the 
average and last year’s opening dates. 
At the eastern end of Lake Erie nav- 
igation was considered open on February 
21 though vessels subsequently had diffi- 
culty with ice. This was three months 
earlier than the opening last year for as 
late as May 18 navigation at the entrance 
to the Welland Canal at Port Colborne 
was completely blocked though a few 
of the larger vessels got through earlier. 
The Straits of Mackinac, the strategic 
waterway connecting Lake Michigan 
with Lake Huron, was opened this year 
on April 10 by the car ferry Chief Wa- 





BRITISH GRAIN CARRIER LOST 


The loss of the British steamer Stan- 
dale, which was abandoned in the North 
Atlantic after her cargo of grain had 
shifted, has fallen mainly on the London 
marine market. The Standale, of 2,456 
tons, owned by J. A. Billmeir & Co., was 
insured on a dual valuation of £20,000 
to pay £17,600, The value of the grain 
cargo was approximately £35,000. 


watam, two days ahead of the average 
and nine days ahead of last year’s open- 
ing. The Wawatam was chartered by 
the Lake Carriers Association for the pur- 
pose of breaking ice in the Straits and 
St. Marys River connecting Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Huron. 

The St. Marys River was opened on 
April 11, eight days earlier than the 
average and eighteen days earlier than 
last year. The steamers Algocen and 
Algosoo, carrying coal for the Algoma 
Steel Co, Plant, were the first vessels 
to be locked up at the St. Marys Falls 
Canal. 

The first vessels entered Lake Su- 
perior upbound ‘on April 13. They were 
the Frontenac and Peter White and they 
reached Duluth on April 15 to be the 
initial vessels from the lower lakes. 

Iron ore shipments started from Du- 
luth on April 14 when the E. J. Kulas 
departed. The grain movement from Du- 
luth commenced on April 15 with the 
sailing of the W. D. Rees. 


In Order 


The Lake Hull form has been revised 
for the 1937 season. The changes are 
made with the intent of clarification and 
amplification but no change in the cover- 
age is made. The towage feature of the 
Liberties Clause is amended to make it 
clear that the insured vessel has the 
privilege (quoting the new clause) “to 
go on trial trips and to assist and tow 
vessels or craft in distress, but if with- 
out the approval of underwriters the ves- 
sel be towed, except as is customary or 
when in need of assistance, or under- 
tukes stowage or salvage services under a 
pre-arranged contract made by owners 
and/or charterers, the assured shall pay 
an additional premium if required by 
the underwriters but no such premium 
shall be required for customary towage 
by the vessel in connection with loading 
and discharging.” 

Shifting Boards Clause 

The Shifting Boards clause, since the 
Spring of 1935, has been attached to the 
Upper Lake form as an endorsement 
when vessels carried grain. This year 
for the first time the clause has been in- 
corporated in the body of the policy. It 
reads, “Permission is hereby granted for 
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Great liste Hull a 


Prepares New Survey 
Of World Shipping 


BRINGS FIGURES UP-TO-DATE 





British Shipping Committee Report In- 
dexes Larger Ocean-Going Shipping 
of the World 





"The British Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee, in its annual report, announces 
that it has completed a new survey of 
the shipping of the British Empire and, 
so far as is necessary, of the world; This 
experiment thas been made to avoid delay 
in future inquiries, An-~ entirely new 
system of compiling returns hasbeen 
adopted. oi ae 

It has lohg been the complaint of ship- 
owners that official statistics of shipping 
published?in Britain and abroad are not 
only imadequate but frequently mislead- 
ing. Fér‘example, no one would have 
realized fromthe Board of Trade sta- 
tistics two years ago that British ship- 
ping was then in the grave plight in 
which it actually was. In the future, 
however, the statistical barometer is to 
gve more reliable readings. 

“Statistics of ship capacity in millions 
of gross, or net, tons and of imports, 
or exports, in millions of tons weight, or 
of money value, however useful for the 
guidance of the policy of governments, 
have little practical application in the 
actual management of the shipping indus- 
try,” states the report. 

“The problems with which the com- 
mittee is concerned almost invariably re- 





to Clarify Coverage 


the vessel to carry grain without shifting 
boards on the Great Lakes. This privi- 
lege also applies to navigation on the St. 
Lawrence River as far as permitted here- 
under, but not below Quebec.” 

The annual report of the Great Lake 
Protective Association has an interesting 
account of the history of the Shifting 
Boards clause. The report says, “After 
the decision of the English Privy council 
affirming the lower Canadian courts in- 
volving the steamer Sarniadoc and hold- 
ing that she was unseaworthy because of 
the absence of shifting boards while 
transporting a grain cargo, there was 
much agitation among both P. and 1]. 
underwriters and hull underwriters on 
the question of whether or not our lake 
bulk freighters were to be considered 
seaworthy in the event they meet with 
disaster while transporting grain if they 
were not equipped with shifting boards. 
. . . Finally the matter was ironed out 
and the use of shifting boards or the 
adoption of loading regulations was 
abandoned by the underwriters. 

“The result was that in the Spring of 
1935 the hull underwriters agreed to have 
an endorsement made on their policies 
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quire investigation of a concrete and de. 
tailed character. The committee, there. 
fore, decided to utilize some of the funds 
entrusted to it by the governments of the 
Empire for the, purpose of compiling q 
new survey of shipping which should be 
not only of interest in itself, but of such 
a nature as to facilitate, shorten and, in 
some degree, cheapen the specific inquir. 
ies from time to time referred to the 
committee.” ; 

The report adds that a small commit. 
tee has in less than a year indexed prac. 
tically the whole of the larger ocean- 
going shipping of the world, both liner 
and tramp, with details of every voyage 
made in eighteen recent months—two 
southern and one northern Summer. 

In addition, a beginning has been made 
in breaking down the statistics of im. 
ports and exports into the constituent 
cargoes, so that the use to which vari- 
ous types of ship are put and the object 
of particular voyages will be approxi- 
mately known. 





R. K. MOOK TO PHILADELPHIA 

Robert K. Mook will become manager 
of the Atlantic Mutual’s Philadelphia of. 
fice May 1. He is now manager at New- 
ark. Robert Sealy, now manager at 
Philadelphia, will return to New York 
to develop broker business in the metro- 
politan area. 





SCHNAKENBERG ESTATE 
Daniel Schnakenberg, marine broker 
who for sixty years had been head.of 
Hagedorn & Co., New York, died leaving 
a grass estate, of}'$1,842,419. if tie 





PROPERTY LIFE INSURANCE... 
The bill providing for permission, 9 
write property life insurance has passed 
both houses in the New York legislature, 





permitting vessels to transport grain 
without shifting boards and this was con- 
tinued in 1936.” ‘ 

Collision Clause "sv 

The collision clause of the Ocean “Fill 
form has been adopted in the Lake’ form. 
The Lake form therefore now Clearly 
covers charterers and the surety in ‘the 
collision liability. 

Notice and Tender Clause 

In the Notice and Tender clause, after 
the stipulation that underwriters will 
make an allowance at the trate of 30% 
per annum on the insured value for the 
time actually lost in waiting for tenders, 
the following has been added: 

“No allowance shall be made fot any 
time during which the vessel is loading 
or discharging cargo or bunkering or 
taking in fuel. 

“Due credit shall be given against the 
allowances as above for any amount re- 
covered: 

“(a) in respect of fuel and stores and 
wages and maintenance of the mastef, 
officers and crew or any member thereof 
allowed in general or particular average; 

“(b) from third parties in respect of 
damages for detention and/or loss of 
profit and/or running expenses; for the 
period covered by the tender allowance 
or any part thereof.” 

In the disbursements policy the Lib- 
erties clause was amended to conform 
with the hull policy and the Shifting 
3oards clause was also included. 

Endorsements 

Among the important changes in ‘the 
endorsements are those which appear in 
the Kingston-Prescott clauses. “In early 
October, 1936, underwriters waived the 
additional premium formerly charged on 
upper lake vessels for the Kingston- 
Cape Vincent - Prescott -*Ogdensburg 
navigation as the Canadian Government 
made available the Port Weller dock for 
use in emergencies as a dry dock.’ This 
change in the endorsement was made at 
that time. The new endorsement also 
waives the former requirement of  navi- 
gating the connecting waters between 
Clayton, N. Y., and McNair Island west- 
bound during daylight hours. Daylight 
sailings eastbound are still requiréd:’; 

A new feature is the requirement ‘that 
vessels navigating these waters shall at 
all times be equipped with a suitable 
stern anchor of sufficient weight and’ ap- 
propriate design. 
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CASUALTY AnD SURETY 








ry Beha Returns To 
Private Law Practice 


RESIGNS BUREAU & ASS’N POSTS 





New Phase of Busy Career Comes After 
13 Yrs. in Executive Capacity with 
State and Bureaus 





James A. Beha, prominently identified 
with insurance affairs since 1924 when 
the then Governor Alfred E. Smith of 
New York appointed him Superintendent 
of Insurance, is returning to the private 
practice of law the end of this month 


‘”." JAMES A. BEHA 

-*% 
and’"ill open his offices at 70 Pine 
Stféet? New York, about May 1. Re- 
cently resigned as general counsel of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives and the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters as well 
as the chairmanship and general counsel 
of both fidelity-surety and casualty Con- 
ferences on Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision Cost, Mr. Beha is entering upon a 
new phase of his busy career. Possess- 
ing a wide circle of friends in all insur- 
ance lines Mr. Beha is expected to keep 
up many of the contacts he has made. 
And he will still continue to be promi- 
nently “among those present” at various 
business and social functions. 

He told the reporters this week in an- 
nouncing his resignation of official con- 
nection with the casualty business: “Nat- 
urally, I leave the National Bureau and 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives with regret, for I have thor- 
oughly enjoyed my direct connection with 
the: casualty insurance business. At the 
same time, I have had a growing desire, 
if tecent years, to return to the private 
Practice of law. An opportunity to do 
this in a way which seemed advantage- 

Si was irresistible. So, I am reopening 

own office and feeling as happy 
about it as when I opened my first law 
office twenty-five years ago.” 
On Five Directorates 
ig'’private practice Mr. Beha will 
ind in many insurance affairs. 
example, a director of five 
Union Labor Life of New 
rstern & Southern Life of Ohio, 
: Fire & Marine, Brooklyn 










Painted by Gov. Lehman in March, . 1933, 
a appointed by him in 1936 for, a 
fit ee year term ending 1939. In 


addition, Mr.”Beha has served as a mem- 

ber of the insurance advisory committee 

of the R. PF. C., having been appointed in 
(Continued on Page 46) 





Department Dinner To 
Deputy Rollin M. Clark 


GOES TO CHICAGO NEXT WEEK 





Louis H. Pink Was Toastmaster and 
George S. Van Schaick Principal 
Speaker; 200 Attended Affair 





Close to 200 representatives of the 
New York State Insurance Department 
attended the Department’s dinner to Rol- 
lin M. Clark, retiring First Deputy, and 
Mrs. Clark, Tuesday at Hotel McAlpin. 
Mr. Clark leaves next week to take over 
his new duties as a member of the ex- 
ecutive family of the Continental Casu- 
alty and Continental Assurance in Chi- 
cago. 

Superintendent Pink was toastmaster. 
It was the third social event he had at- 





ROLLIN M. CLARK 


tended during the day as he also went 
to two affairs in Albany, one being a 
Departmental farewell to Paul Taylor, 
who has been counsel and is coming to 
New York as a deputy Superintendent. 

Principal speaker at the McAlpin din- 
ner was George S. Van Schaick, vice- 
president of New York Life and former 
Superintendent. He said he first got 
to know Mr. Clark well while en route 
with him from a commissioners’ conven- 
tion on the Pacific Coast which Mr. Clark 
had reported for the old United States 
Daily. So much was he impressed by 
the young reporter that he asked if he 
would be interested in joining the De- 
partment as a deputy. Mr. Clark in the 
Department quickly proved that he had 
unusual ability. Mr. Van Schaick praised 
his character as well as his intelligence, 
and predicted he would go far. 





W. B. PIKE HEADS NEW DEPT. 





Joins American Casualty of Reading to 
Run Fleet and Commercial Activ- 
ity; His Background 
The American Casualty of Reading, 
Pa., has just opened a new department 
to specialize in the handling of fleet and 
commercial car business and has selected 
W. B. Pike, formerly with the American 
Automobile, to be in charge. The new 
department is set up so as to handle all 
phases of commercial car and fleet busi- 
ness with the exception of the claims 
end, and Mr. Pike is thoroughly equipped 
for the job. He has spent the past eight 
years with the American Automobile at 
its home office where he handled sched- 
ule rating of fleets and commercial cars. 
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Columnistic Report on Notables 


At Mid- Year Session of Agents 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


Once again the Peripatetic Vice-Presi- 
dent has turned columnist to report on 
the personalities seen in Omaha last week 
when the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents held forth in one of the 
busiest mid-year sessions of recent years. 
It was a large gathering; a week of suc- 
cessful accomplishment. Mr. Welton’s 
impressions of it follow: 

Omaha, Neb., April 12, 1937.—This city, 
always clean, breeze swept and charged 
with the bustle and electric vitality of 
the prairie country, welcomes the dele- 
gates to the mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
with brilliant sunshine and balmy spring 
weather. * * * Hotels already filled with 
early arrivals from all over the country. 
* * * The executive committee has had 
several sessions and long hours and lack 
of sleep evident in the faces of various 
members. * * * 

George W. Cowton, Grand Island, Neb., 
presides over the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska association—held concurrently 
with the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association. * * * President Owen 
Wilson of the National Association ad- 
dresses the Nebraska agents in his usual 
succinct and interesting manner. * * * 
Did you know that the recent testimonial 
dinner given for him at Richmond by 
his fellow agents there was attended by 
more out-of-town insurance notables than 
anyone remembers to have seen brought 
together for a similar demonstration of 
friendliness south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line. * * * It is rumored that former 
President Charles Gandy of Birming- 
ham, Ala., is about to form a Century 
Club for agents who have attended 100 
or more conventions. Charley is now 
here for his one hundred and first con- 
vention—forty-one of them being Na- 
tional Association meetings. * * * 

Shirley Moisant, perpetual secretary of 
the Illinois association, will. of course, 
be secretary of the Century Club. Shirley 
is going on toward his sixtieth associa- 
tion meeting and has lost count of the 
others, * * * 

Liscomb Contract Bridge “Wonder Man” 

It is now revealed that Executive Com- 
mittee Chairman Charles Liscomb, the 
“wonder man” of contract bridge, has 
also a truly actuarial grasp of the theory 
and practice of “normal expectancy” as 
related to some obscure contrivance 
called a “hole card,” and which intuitive 
comprchension he mutualizes to the ex- 
tent of collecting dividends from overly 
optimistic adversaries, * * * It has not 
been disclosed whether past President 
Allan Wolff has yet succumbed to the 
temptation to prove that this is one di- 
version in which he is the equal of 
Chairman Liscomb, let the golf divots 
fall where they may. * * * Vincent Gal- 


lagher, Chicago yachtsman and western 
head of the Pearl, is now a grandfather; 
doesn’t look it and probably never will. 
* * * Jack Yost, first vice-president of 
the American Bonding, 1s another vet- 
eran who seems to possess the secret 
of eternal youth. Nobody knows how 
many conventions he has attended, but 
it is accepted that hundreds of agents 
from coast to coast would consider a 
meeting incomplete without his presence 
and that of the equally welcome and al- 
ways lovely Mrs. Yost. * * * 

The spontaneous cordiality of Ralph 
Danforth, vice-president, Millers’ Na- 
tional of Chicago, wins many new friends 
for his company at every new convention 
he attends. * * * Albert Dodge of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has heard and deserved many 
compliments for his work as chairman of 
the publicity and education committee of 
the National Association, but never ex- 
cites more envious admiration § than 
when gliding over a dance floor with his 
favorite partner, the so graceful Mrs. 
Dodge. * * * There is absolutely no foun- 
dation for the report that Jack Roe, 
president of the New York State asso- 
ciation, exhibited the well-worn photo 
graphs of his son and heir except after 
repeated and insistent urging. * * * 

The fact that Jay Rose, secretary of 
the New York State association, sat in 
one railroad train drawing-room playing 
contract bridge from eleven in the morn- 
ing until ten at night and without mov- 
ing from his seat, should not be accepted 
as prima facie evidence that he is plan- 
ning to move from Buffalo to Detroit. 
* ** The contest between Al Dodge, 
Jack Roe, Jay Rose and your correspond- 
ent as to which is the most profound 
scriptural scholar remains undeterminea. 
x * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Cobb Stebbins 
of Denver celebrated their twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary on April 11. The 
absence of Mrs. Stebbins was noted with 
great regret. * * * Two word description 
of Wallace Reid of Pittsburgh: “rugged 
forthrightness.” * * * 

C. A. Abrahamsons Hosts at Brilliant 
Party 

The dinner given at the Omaha Club 
by President C. A. Abrahamson of the 
National Association of Casualty & Sure- 
tv Agents and Mrs. Abrahamson for 
about 150 visitors was the most brilliant 
Social function of the weck. * * * Per- 
sonal nomination for the most tintinnab 
ulant name—that of Al Abrahamson’s 
secretary, i Swanhild Dedrikkud 
Boyd, whose blond loveliness is so 
reminiscent of Ivy Sawyer, one-time 
glamorous star of J.ondon and New 
York stage productions. * * * 

Mrs. Arthur Dunbar of Omaha, chair- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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United States F.& G hii School for Women 
In Head Office, Baltimore 


All Students Connected With Insurance Agencies; Many From Smaller 


Towns; Remain a Month and Take Morning and Afternoon Courses 


In thousands of insurance offices of 


this country are women who have im- 
portant positions in making the whecls 
of the agency go round, who sometimes 
are partners in the agency and there are 
many who run agencies. A big problem 
has always been how these workers can 
perfect themselves in the technique of 
the business, They learn a lot in their 
every-day routine, but many are not sat- 
isfied with that. They are ambitious to 
become efficient in their calling, 
and sometimes that routine is not enough, 


more 


especially in these days of increasing 
number of coverages and the numerous 
angles of those coverages. They regard 


it as exceedingly important to know the 
fundamentals. It is not easy to learn 
those fundamentals. That is particularly 
true in the towns. 

For these and numerous other reasons 
there has been. considerable interest 
shown throughout the surety and casu- 
alty world in an innovation which was 
the opening by the United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Co. in Baltimore on 
April 5 of the first Home Office School 
for women at which there are regular 
courses of instruction on coverage, un- 
derwriting and computation of rates, as 
well as training in office procedure and 
management. The company has had for 
some time a Home Office School for 
men, and for a long time a home study 
course, 


smaller 


Purpose of School 
The School for Women is being oper- 
ated by the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty in the assembly room on the 
third floor of its main building in Balti- 


more. It is under the direction of Philip 
F. Lee, vice-president and agency direc- 
tor. The supervisor of education is Dr. 
Calvin S. Slagle. Details of the school 
are being handled by Glover C. Trenholm 
and Miss Clara A, MacCubbin, office 
manager of the agency division. Also 


interested in the school is McCord Sol- 
lenberger of the agency development de- 
partment, who is in charge of home study 
courses. The instructors are executives 
and department heads in the home office, 
each lecture being given by an expert 
on the subject. Casualty subjects are 
plate glass, accident and health, automo- 
bile, compensation and public liability, 
accident prevention and payroll audit. 


Fidelity and surety subjects are public 
official, judicial, bank fidelity and forg- 


ery, mercantile fidelity, burglary, contract, 
Federal bond, fraternal order, powers of 
attorney, claims, supplies, statistical, ap- 
plication of development material, office 
management. There are also visits to 
Washington and Annapolis. 
Vice-President Lee re the aim of the 
school is to assist U * & G. agents 
and their apanamueiees in becoming 
better trained and in acquiring necessary 
knowledge and that the students are 
representatives of the agencies who have 
entered the field with the idea of mak- 
ing insurance their life work. The course 
of instruction is specific and embodies 
information and training which can be 
put into immediate application to achieve 


results in acquiring business and in 
rendering an advanced type of insurance 
service. 

The hours of the school on week-days 
are from 9 o’clock in the morning until 
4:30 o’clock in the afternoon and on Sat- 
urdays from 9 o'clock until noon. The 
course lasts four weeks. 


Students From Many Parts of U. S. 


The students now taking the course, to- 
gether with the position they occupy in 


the agency, follow: 

Sallie Williams Barnwell, Yazoo City, 
Miss., bookkeeper. 

Mary McLaughlin Calvert, Lynchburg, 
Va., agent. 

Ruby Leora Davis, Waynesboro, Ga., 
manager. 

Celia Keefe, Kalispell, Mont., agent’s 
employe. 

Juliette Rosine Kramer, Pensacola, 


Fla., agent’s employe, 
Dorothy Irene Miller, 
agent’s employe. 


Annapolis, Md., 


Myra Patterson, 
Jean Morris 
Va., secretary, 
Scherffius, 


Griffin, Ga., 
Pixler, 


secretary. 
Morgantown, W. 


Frances 
clerk. 

Artemise 
nographer. 


Pensacola, Fila., 


Smith, Hastings, Neb., ste- 


‘Sendeon At U. & F. & G. School for Women 


Ruth Alice Wilson, El 
agent’s employe. 

Alice McAvoy, 
employe. 

Mildred 
nographer. 

Lillian T. Reardon, 
agent’s employe. 

The writer sat in at the school for a 
day during the opening week and saw 
an unusually earnest crowd of young 
women following each lecturer with in- 
tense interest, making notes and. ask- 
ing extremely intelligent questions, 


Dorado, Ark., 


Zanesville, O., agent’s 


Bailey, Shawnee, Okla., ste- 


Princeton, N. J., 


Reasons for Taking Course 

At the end of the afternoon session 
he interviewed a number of the students, 
asking them why they took the course. 
Some of their answers were these: 

Ruth A. Wilson, United Insurance 
Agency, El Dorado, Ark.: “I live in a 
town which is near the Louisiana border. 
We have a population of about 20,000. 
Lumber and agriculture have been our 
main industries, but oil development is 
growing in importance. I was graduated 
from high school and Galloway’s Wom- 
en’s College, and during the World War 
was principal clerk in the Department 
of Ordnance, Fort Sam Houston, also 
doing some hospital work. I went to 
work for the United Insurance Agency, 
the oldest agency in town, and am now 
one of the partners, In addition to the 


S. F. & G. we have about fourteen 
fire companies. As an insurance woman 
my contacts are with the entire property 
owning community. These contacts are 
an attractive part of the insurance busi- 
ness, but people ask questions of an 
agent. They are serious questions about 
their insurance, and because I want to 
become better equipped to answer these 
questions I am attending this school, 
The lectures are extremely informative, 
are well and clearly delivered and i 
expect to return home a better informed 
insurance person than when I came 
here.” 

Sallie W. Barnwell, Barnwell & Bar- 
bour, Yazoo City, Miss.: “Our town is 
a small one, but we want to know as 
much about the insurance business as 
we can and we, therefore, think this 
school presents an opportunity which 
should not be neglected. I have already 
taken the Home Study Course, and*] 
think the four weeks I spend here will, 
be of real value to the agency. » Judging 
by the lectures I have already heargsa 
great deal of territory will be covered 
in the four weeks.” 

Frances Scherffius and Juliette R. 
Kramer, Fisher-Brown Insurance Agen- 
cy, Pensacola, Fla.: “Five representatives 
of our agency have been in Baltimore 
attending the home office school for men 
and when we heard that the U. S. F. & 














Seated, left to right: Juliette R. Kramer, Dorothy I. Miller, Mildred Bailey, Mrs. Mary Calvert, Frances Scherffius, Lillian T. Reardon and 
Artemise Smith. 
Standing, left to right: Myra Patterson, Mrs. Lucille M. Bartlett, Celia Keefe, Alice M. McEvoy, Ruth Alice Wilson, Sallie W. Barnwell. 
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—— 
G. were going to start a school for 
women we hastened to enroll. We not 
only have been able to brush up on the 
jyndamentals, but it is a great privilege 
to be at a home office and get the at- 
mosphere. It makes us feel more than 
ever that we have entered a lifework 
feld which is one of the biggest and 
strongest in the business world. Every 
student here is happy in being able to 
cet information at the fountain head.” 


Background of Dr. Slagle 


The U. S. F. & Gs supervisor of 
education, Dr. Calvin S. Slagle, has been 
with the company twenty years. He es- 
tablished Hood College for Women at 
Frederick and was its secretary and a 
member of the board for fifteen years. 
He selected its first president, enrolled 
its frst students. A retired clergyman, 
he spent thirty years in the pulpit, at the 
time of his retirement being a minister in 
Westminster, Md. At the U.S. F. & G. 
he first made an intensive study of sure- 
ty, bonding and casualty insurance and 
then gave instruction to supervising 
agents, Later, when agents, their rep- 
resentatives and their sons who were 
to go into the business or had entered 
it, came to Baltimore he superintended 
their instruction. For a time there were 
small classes held at irregular intervals; 
there was considerable visiting to de- 
partments; and from that the idea 
evolved of schools to be addressed by 
competent instructors, many of them, and 
to have the courses in one room. 


Trenholm and MacCubbin Careers 


Glover C. Trenholm has been with the 
U. S. F. & G. for thirty years, For 
eighteen years he was superintendent 
of the bank depository department. He 
is a Baltimore man and some of his 
school companions include a number of 
men now prominent in the surety or 
casualty division, one of whom is T. J. 


Grahame, first vice-president of the 
Globe Indemnity. 
Clara A. MacCubbin trained at the 


Pratt Institute, Baltimore, as a librarian, 
serving in the public libraries for eight 
years and later at Maryland State Col- 
lege. From there she entered the agen- 
cy department of the U. S. F. & G. and 
is now office manager of the agency de- 
partment. For a period of four years 
she was a special agent of the U.S. F. & 
G. covering six counties adjacent to 
Baltimore. 

McCord Sollenberger, who runs the 
company’s home study course, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Virginia. He 
also attended a boys’ school in Switzer- 
land. His father was a vice-president 
of the company. 

When the present School for Women 
opened they were greeted by Vice-Presi- 
dent Lee and Miss MacCubbin. Dr. 
Slagle then made a talk on the funda- 
mental principles and practices of insur- 
ance after which J. Harry Bibby, assist- 
ant casualty director, gave an introduc- 
tory outline of casualty insurance. The 
lecture courses started with plate glass. 
On the second day accident and health 
were covered. Automobile was on the 
agenda for three days with three lectur- 
ers; then came a three days’ covering of 
compensation and public liability with 
four lecturers. Accident prevention and 
public official followed. Judicial bonds 
take three days of the agenda; bank, 
fidelity and forgery insurance one day 
and mercantile fidelity three days. Bur- 
glary courses run for three days. The 
concluding subjects are contract, Federal 
bond, fraternal orders, power of attorney, 
claims, supplies and statistical. 


In his opening talk Dr. Slagle said in 
part: 

“You have the distinction of being 
members of the first class of women in 
any company insurance school. Women 
have always been admitted to the classes 
of the Insurance Institute of America 
but so far as I know, the U. S. F. & G. 
has been the only one progressive and 
far-sighted enough to admit women to 
Its insurance school, This is remarkable 
In view of the fact that medical, legal 
and other professional and_ scientific 


schools admit women on the same con- 
ditions that men are admitted. 


Importance of Women in Business 


“It is still more remarkable that the 
advantages of company insurance schools 
have not been extended to women in view 
of the fact that insurance offers to wom- 
en greater advantages and opportunities 
than are given by any other professions 
and businesses. For example, take the 
medical and legal professions. Accord- 
ing to the standard of ethics prevailing 
in these professions, doctors must not 
solicit patients and lawyers must not so- 
licit clients and neither doctors nor law- 
yers are permitted to advertise but must 
sit down in their offices and wait until 
patients and clients come. On the other 
hand, the standard of ethics in insurance 
requires representatives of this profes- 
sion to seek and to select clients. Again, 
insurance agents come in contact with 
the better class of people in every com- 
munity, with those who by. industry 
and thrift have acquired property and 
need the protecting arm of insurance. 
The greatest hazard to which insurance 
is exposed is the moral hazard and for 
this reason, insurance representatives 
have the advantage of selecting their 
prospects from among persons of good 
moral character. 


“Justification of our company in offer- 
ing this course to women is seen again 
in the fact that so many women are in 
the business of insurance either as inde- 
pendent agents or as employes of com- 
panies and agents. Our own company 
has many women local agents who are 
very successful producers of business. 
Again women are indispensable to local 
agents in the handling of office details 
and in many instances they are better 
informed about the manuals, rates and 
policy forms than are the agents who 
employ them. In the home office of our 
company we have 490 women employes. 
A census taken last year shows that 
the company has 478 women employes in 
its various field offices. It is apparent 
that we could not get along without the 
valuable assistance of women in the work 
of the company, and we would not if 
we could. 

“Insurance offers to women a career 
that is probably more attractive and 
promising than that offered by any other 
business or profession; and there is 
abundant proof that women can be suc- 
cessful in insurance when they are qual- 
ified by an understanding of its prin- 
ciples and practices.” 

The success of the United States F. & 
G. first School for Women indicates that 
it is filling a want and will be followed 
by succeeding schools for women at the 
head office of that company. 


EMPLOYERS’ FIVE-DAY WEEK 


President Stone Announces New Work 
Schedule and System of Rewards 
For Service by Employes 
Edward C. Stone, United States gen- 
eral manager and attorney for the Em- 
ployers’ Liability, and president of the 
American Employers’ Insurance Co, and 
the Employers’ Fire, has announced to 
all employes that during July and August 
there will be put into effect a five-day 
week, Where the department head finds 
it necessary, skeleton crews are to be 
maintained, but an extra Saturday off 
or its equivalent in free time, will be 
given to each person who has to work 
as a member of the skeleton crew for 

each Saturday he so works. 

Mr. Stone also announced that as a 
reward for faithful service all employes 
who have been connected with any of 
the Employers’ group companies for five 
years or more will receive extra vaca- 
tion, a day for each five years of con- 
tinuous service, with a maximum of one 
week, to be added to the two weeks’ 
vacation with pay already granted. This 
rule does not apply to department heads, 
who will receive three weeks’ vacation, 
those being in the employ of the Em- 
ployers’ group for twenty years or more, 
receiving four weeks. 

Through its incentive plan for attend- 
ance in effect in its home office, which 
consists of rewards of Saturdays off, 
based on attendance records, there are 
many who will receive ten Saturdays off 
in addition to the Saturdays off given 
under the new five-day week plan for 
July and August. Well over three thou- 
sand will benefit by this new five-day 
week plan, of which approximately half 
are located in the field. The announce- 
ment, made through the department 
heads and resident managers, was grect- 
ed enthusiastically by employes through- 
out the country. 


Los Angeles Club to Mail 


Out 10,000 A. & H. Circulars 

The Accident & Health Managers Club 
of Los Angeles is well along in prepar- 
ing its special publicity plans for ob- 
servance of National Accident & Health 
Insurance Week, April 26 to HW. Among 
sales aids to be used will be dodgers 
and bulletin board announcements in all 
insurance offices in Los Angeles, together 
with the mailing of 10,000 circulars and 
reply cards directing attention to the 
special week and its significance. In ad- 
dition to this, every accident and health 
insurance agency in Los Angeles will put 
on special drives and at least one agency 
will sponsor and conduct radio broad- 
casts. 











Eighteen German Companies Have 
Combined With Gerling Konzern 


At the recent convention of the Reichs- 
verband der Privatversicherung in Dres- 
den the chairman of the National Group 
for Insurance referred to these trade and 
manufacturers’ (industrial) insurance in- 
terests as insurance institutions which 
transact business in deviation of the fun- 
damental rules and principles of National 
Social Insurance. He stated in his ad- 
dress that certain measures should be 
adopted to prevent the spreading of this 
class of insurance companies because 
commonweal should take precedence of 
any collective self-interest. 

In- his discussion he mentioned that if 
special insurance groups, such as insur- 
ance companies which serve special trade 
and manufacturers’ classes, insure only 
the select risks there naturally are only 
less desirable risks left for the other 
insurance companies and such a condition 
would, in the end, be detrimental to the 
insurance business in general. 

Key to the Amalgamation 

That is the key to the amalgamation 
of the Gerling concern which, in the last 
few months, caused the following eighteen 


companies to combine with the Gerling- 
Konzern Allgemeine Versicherungs-Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, Koeln (Cologne), with 
which they operated hitherto under a 
partnership agreement: 
Koeln-Berliner Vers.—A.—G., 
Rheinische Feuervers.—A.—G., 
Kronprinz Vers.—A.—G., Koeln. 
Bayerland Vers.—A.—G., Muenchen. 
Elbe und Saale Vers.—A.—G., Magdeburg. 
Koeln-Bremer Vers.—A.—G., Bremen. 
Koeln-Duesseldorfer Vers.—A.—G., Duessel- 
dorf. 
Koeln-Frankfurter Vers—A.—G., Frankfurt 
a. M. 


Koeln-Hagener Vers.—A.—G., Haven i. W. 
Koeln-Krefelder Vers.—A.—G., Krefeld. 
Mosel und Saar Vers.—A.—G., Trier. 
Niedersaechsische Vers. A.—G., Hannover. 
Oberbadische Vers.—A.—G., Freiburg. 
Rheinische Assekuranz A.—G., W.—Elberfeld, 
Saechsisch-Thueringische Vers.—A.—G., Leip- 


Sesdmtenieie Vers.—-A.—G., Mannheim. 

Schwaebische Vers.—A.—G., Stuttgart. 

Westfaelische Vers.—A.—G., Muenster i. W. 

The Eisen und Stahl Vers. A. G., Co- 
logne, a company of the Gerling concern, 
founded by the iron and steel industry, 
is not included in the above amalga- 
mation. 

It was further decided by the board 


Maryland Casualty’s 
First Quarter Gains 


CHAIRMAN EVANS’ SUMMARY 





Premiums Up and Less Business Rein- 
sured While Trade Profit Is in Ex- 
cess of First 1936 Quarter 





The Maryland Casualty’s gross pre- 
miums for the first quarter of 1937 
amounted to $8,129,653, an increase of 
$491,886 over the corresponding period 
of 193%, according to Silliman Evans, 
chairman of the board. Net premiums, 
however, increased $667,676, reflecting a 
reduction in reinsurance ceded to other 
companies. This decrease in reinsurance 
was due mainly to a reduction in the 
volume of contract bonds written, which 
in 1936 was so large as to require heavy 
reinsurance. 

For the same three months of 1937 the 
trade profit amounted to $1,483,130, a gain 
of $803,944 over the 193% first quarter. 
Contributing to this increase was a de- 
crease in paid losses amounting to $398,- 
484, which more than offset the increased 
commissions paid, due to higher premium 
volume, and higher taxes paid by the 
Maryland during the initial quarter of 
1937. 


Investment Income Up 


During the first three months of this 
year the Maryland showed an investment 
income of $224,609, an increase of $16,503 
over the comparable period of 193%. Ap- 
preciation in the value of unamortizable 
securities held was $426,260. 

Comparisons as of March 31, 1937, with 
the corresponding date in 1936 showed 
total assets of $40,437,830 as against $37,- 
129,760 a year ago. The largest asset 
gain was in stocks, which at market or 
appraised values, amounted to $8&,701.404, 
compared with $7,452,831 on March 31, 
1936. 


Surplus Up to $4,970,605 


Reflecting the sharp increase in pre- 
miums, the unearned premium reserve at 
the end of the quarter was $12,055,817, 
higher by $820,117 than a year earlier. 
The voluntary reserve for securities’ fluc- 
tuation was $2,427,067 as compared with 
$1,622,298 a year earlier. Despite in- 
creases in both these reserve items, how- 
ever, the surplus was increased to $4,- 
970.605 as of the end of the quarter, 
compared with $3,632,141 on March 31, 
1936. 

\ marked improvement was evident, 
Mr. Evans said, in the mortgage sub- 
sidiary earnings during the first quar- 
ter, resulting from higher rentals and 
increased prices in an active real estate 
market, in consequence of which the to- 
tal contribution of the Maryland to its 
mortgage subsidiaries, including current 
contingency reserves, showed a decrease 
of 51% as compared with the first quar- 
ter of 1936. 


NEWARK CAS. UNDERWRITER 

Stewart S. North has been chosen 
supervising underwriter by the Glens 
Falls Indemnity in its Newark office 
Thomas S. Sharkey becomes special 
agent in the territory formerly handled 
by Mr. North. The Newark office will 
be under the personal direction of Wil- 
bur J. Adams, manacer of the metro- 
politan area. 





LEBBY’S 40% GAIN 
William E. Lebby, state manager at 
Los Angeles for Massachusetts Indem- 
nity, who also represents Lloyd's of 
London and the General Accident, made 
a 40% gain in paid business for the first 
quarter of this year, written in these 
three companies, compared with the rec- 

ord for the same period of 1936. 


of the companics of the Gerling concern 
to combine the Rheinische Versicherungs- 
bank A. G. in Cologne, which belongs to 
the reinsurance group of the Gerling 
concern, with the Gerling - Konzern 
Rueckversicherungs A. G., Cologne. 
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Funny Swede Stories in Ads Help 
Build Nelson’s Small ‘Town Agency 


Out in Mount Vernon, Wash., on the 
Pacific Coast, a town of 4,000 people, 
there is an agency born in the depres- 
sion—it started in 1930—which uses 
Swedish dialect stories in its daily news- 


paper advertising, and is doing it so 
well that the entire community looks 


forward to reading the advertisements. 
Carl Nelson, head of the agency, has 
found that humor in advertising pays 
as the agency started from scratch, did 
eight times as much business in 1935 
as in 1934 and during 1936 tripled its 
1935 volume. Among other companies 
represented in the office is the Continen- 
tal Casualty. 
Why He Uses Funny Stories 

Asked why he uses funny stories in 
advertising and also his picture he said: 

“In small communities insurance buy- 
ers are not as thick as they are in more 
congested places. That is obvious, which 


hear my column quoted and my Swedish 
stories used. 

“I try to keep the insurance end of the 
copy up to date. As an illustration, take 


the Federal Housing Administration 
building program. It was not difficult 
to explain how when a new home is 


built through the F.H.A. insurance fig- 
ures in a number of ways on the prop- 
erty.” 
The Entering Wedge 

Mr. Nelson’s office is called Carl Nel- 
son Agencies and all kinds of insurance 
is written. He feels that the entering 
wedge for casualty insurance is automo- 
bile insurance. So he tries first to sell 
that coverage. Having sold this the way 
is opened to solicit for other lines. Among 
other’ things the agency does quite a 
good bond business, 

Mr. Nelson’s son, Howard, is associated 
with him, having joined his father after 
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carries the significance that the terri- 
tory has to be intensively cultivated. 
As an insurance personality I was en- 
tirely unknown in 1930. The thing to 
do was to become as closely associated 
with insurance in the public mind as 
possible, and as quickly as possible. That 
meant merchandising not only what I 
had to sell but myself also as the person 
who sold: it. 

“In our territory is an influential news- 
paper called the Mount Vernon Daily 
Herald. I decided to use its advertising 
columns; furthermore to run my picture 
in each ad so.as to kcep myself con- 
stantly before the public. 

“While I constantly am changing the 
insurance texts of the advertisement I 
felt that the public could be amused as 
well as hearing the insurance angle. I 
select some.amusing incidents or sayings 
as the basis for a good Swedish story 
or a lot of them. There is always an 
application to insurance from the story. 
Where do I get the stories? That’s a 
secret, but the supply is inexhaustible. 


Increased Prestige 


“One result of these stories is that I am 
frequently called upon to help with pro- 
grams throughout the country, either to 
act as toastmaster or to assist the toast- 
master with the program, I served for 
five years as president of the Skagit 
County Chamber of Commerce and my 
club activity takes me into all parts of 
the county. Wherever I go I frequently 


“Typical Ad in Nelson’s Program” 





leaving the Navy. He handles the life 
insurance department. 

The Nelson Agencies, their advertising 
and their methods, were featured in the 
Continental Agents’ Record in its April 
issue. 


FURNACE EXPLOSION COVERAGE 


Available May 1 for Assureds Who Can’t 
Afford Cracked Sections Cover; Check 
on Existing Policies Urged 

The Employer’s Liability currently ad- 
vises its agents: 

“Effective May 1, 1937, it will be pos- 
sible to cover the hazards of furnace 
explosion for those assured who do not 
wish coverage for cracked sections. Many 
operators of cast iron boilers are desir- 
ous of obtaining furnace explosion pro- 
tection but are unwilling to pay the sub- 
stantial premiums required for cracking 
coverage. This is particularly noticeable 
on certain large state and city risks 
where appropriations are insufficient to 
pay for cracking. 

“Naturally, the agent or broker who 
can sell complete coverage will continue 
to sell cracking coverage. But he can 
now offer furnace explosion to those as- 
sureds who refuse to take out cracking 
coverage. This should mean more busi- 
ness for you. 

“Check now on all existing policies 
with these thoughts in mind!” 








Swede Stories 
Samples of the Humor that Has Made 
Carl Nelson's Newspaper Ads Con- 
sistently Read and Widely Quoted. 


Friend: Ole, that is a funny looking 
pair of socks you have on, one red 
and one green. 

Ole: Jah, men aye gat vone more 
pair, yust the same, at home. 


Ole: Aye bat you can’t geuess what 
Tillie say to me last night. 

Friend: No. 

Ole: May gudeness, 
vorld did you geuess? 


how in the 


Little Sven: Mama, kin aye go in 
svimming too? 

Mother: No, aye afraid vog skol get 
droning. 

Little Sven: Papa is in. 

Mother: Jah, men you pap is got 
sum insuring. 


Little Sven: Vy don’t our little can- 
ary sing sum more now? 

Ole: Sven, my boy, he is molting. 

Little Sven: May gudeness I vish 








Aunt Tillie vould start molting. 





E. C. LUNT’S SPEAKING TOUR 





After Four Engagements in Ohio Great 
American Ind. Vice-President to Ap- 
pear in St. Louis May 10 

Edward C. Lunt, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity, is scheduled to ad- 
dress a number of agency and fieldmen’s 
organizations in the mid-West during the 
fore part of May. Mr. Lunt, who is 
known throughout the United States as 
an outstanding authority on fidelity and 
surety bonds, will deal with various 
phases of these coverages. In addition 
to his acknowledged leadership in the 
bonding field, he is a speaker of excep- 
tional ability, who is much in demand 
because of the favorable impressions cre- 
ated upon the numerous insurance gath- 
— that have been privileged to hear 
him. 

His schedule is as follows: May 3, 
Cleveland Surety Association; May 4 at 
Columbus before the Ohio Association 
of Casualty & Surety Managers; May 
5 before the Cincinnati Casualty & Sure- 
ty Association, and May 6 at Indianap- 
olis before the Casualty & Surety Field 
Club of Indiana. 

Mr. Lunt is also scheduled to speak 
in St. Louis on May 10. 


en 


VOLUNTEERS BEST SALESMEN 





Travelers Finds Those Who Sacrifice to 
Learn Business Make Most Pro- 
nounced Success as Agents 

Men who enter the insurance business 
of their own accord make the most suc. 
cessful agents, according to a study made 
by the Travelers of the records of grad- 
uates of its home office school for agents, 

Men who happened to learn of the 
school and who enrolled of their own 
volition have made better records after 
finishing the course than men who were 
influenced by others to enroll. Men who 
had all their expenses paid for them by 
someone else, and who had to make no 
sacrifices to take the course, appear to 
be less likely to make outstanding suc- 
cesses when out in the field. 

The average number of life and acci- 
dent applications per week for all re- 
porting graduates of the Travelers’ 
school is 1.46. A number have produced 
an average of more than three applica- 
tions a week. One, a middle-aged man 
who left the ministry to take the course, 
produced an average of 4.8 applications 
per week (nearly one application per 
working day) during his first ten weeks 
in the field. Scores of these Travelers 
graduates have averaged better than two 
applications a week for extended periods, 
The Travelers home office school for 
agents is now in its second year and 
Travelers officials are enthusiastic over 
its results. 





LOS ANGELES APPOINTMENT 


Richard L, Plunkett has been appoint- 
ed branch manager at Los Angeles for 
the Accident & Casualty of Winterthur, 
with office in the Bank of America Build- 
ing, opening this week. Mr. Plunkett 
was formerly with the New York City 
office of the Accident & Casualty. 

In connection with this L. B. Grayson 
has been appointed special agent of the 
Los Angeles branch office. He was for- 
merly special agent with Standard Surety 
& Casualty and is secretary of the Cas- 
ualty Managers’ Association. 





OKLA. DRIVER’S LICENSE LAW 


The Oklahoma legislature has passed 
a state driver’s license law and highway 
patrol bill that is in harmony with the 
national safety prcgram and _ highway 
safety code. The law will become ef- 
fective as soon as the Governor attaches 
his signature, which is expected shortly. 





Spencer Welton Reports on Omaha Meeting 


(Continued from Page 37) 


man of the ladies’ committee, presiding 
at their luncheon at the Omaha Athletic 
Club, is most felicitous in her introduc- 
tion of various visitors there present. 
Her poise and competence excite admira- 
tion and a trifle of envy from a group 
of old platform campaigners seated at an 
adjacent table, openly and shamelessly 
eavesdropping. * * * Everybody glad to 
see Roscoe Alexander of Omaha about 
after a long illness. * * * Joe Barker, 
Sr., of Omaha has just returned from a 
South American cruise on the Acquita- 
nia, * * * 

Did you know that Frank T. B. Mar- 
tin, chairman of the registration and in- 
formation committee and head of the 
Omaha agency bearing his name, is one 
of the leading amateur magicians of the 
country and belongs to the International 
Society of Prestidigateurs. * * * 

Jim Henrys Home From Cruise 

James W. Henry of Pittsburzh, who 
doesn’t remember how many offices he 
has held in state and national associa- 
tions, has just returned from a South 
American cruise on the S. S. Columbus, 


duplicating the journey he and Mrs. 
Henry took last year. . . . No audience 
is apathetic when listening to National 
Secretary Walter Bennett, who possesses 
and happily combines the attributes of 
a lawyer, an actor, an evangelist and 
homespun philosopher plus a wealth of 
experience and hard common sense. . .- . 
Until now Mrs. Charles Liscomb has 
successfully concealed to most conven- 
tion goers the possession of a fine so- 
prano voice of much range and power. 

. . Hal Conick of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe continues to be one of 
the best groomed men in the convention 
ranks. . . . Miss Gladys Cole of Fall 
River, Mass., whom everyone knows as 
the daughter of former President Edwin 
Cole, knows the talismanic words to use 
when confronting “mechanical pickpock- 
ets” as witness the vast quantity of coins 
always in her purse. . Everyone pro- 
foundly sympathetic with Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Priest of Wichita, who were sud- 
denly called away from the convention 
unon the distressing news of the serious 
automobile accident in which Mrs. 
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Priest’s father was grievously injured. 

. Herman Hass, president of the 
Georgia Association, and Mrs. Hass bring 
with them their friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. T. Rich. Mrs. Hass seeks vainly 
for a counterpart of Atlanta’s famous 
hostelry, “Toddle-Inn.” * * * 

Harry Michael, vice-president, Mary- 
land Casualty Co. of Baltimore, has to 
4 remarkable degree the invaluable fac- 
ulty of remembering which names go 
with which faces. . F. A. Callander, 
head of the complaint division of the 
lowa Insurance Department, has a spe- 
cial interest in the quintuplets because 
the town was named for his family and 
he was born there. . Miss Margaret 
Marshall, daughter of Joseph Marshall, 
the surety —“* expert of Des Moines, 
won her M. A. degree at the University 
of Chicago a a thesis on workmen's 
compensation insurance which is now be- 
ing used as a textbook and standard au- 
thority by several universities. 

Charles Burras, perennial secretary of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, flies out from Chicago 
and is bronzed by seven weeks of golf 
and fishing in the ‘Florida sunshine. 

Jack Walker, head of Moore, Case, Ly- 
man & Hubbard of Chicago has sufii- 
ciently recovered from the accident which 
tore a ligament in his knee that he is 
now able to play nine holes of golf, 
wherefore life once more seems to him 
to be worth living. ** * 

The fact that Miss Elsie Farrell now 
holds an important position with the De- 
— of the Interior at Washington, 
D. C., is ample proof that it is possible 
to be at once exceedingly decorative and 
an executive as well. . Where would 
National Association Conventions be 
without Past President “Bill” Calhoun’s 
fine tenor voice to lead the community 
singing Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bohman of Omaha have recently re- 
turned from a trip to Mexico. . . . Or- 
ville Davies, vice-president, General Ex- 
change Insurance Corp., attends more 
conventions and makes less fuss about it 
than anyone on the circuit... . Past 
President Cliff Jones of Kansas City, 
Mo., receiving numerous congratulations 
and compliments upon the wonderful 
progress made by the Kansas City Fire 
& Marine and the agency of R. B. Jones 
& Sons, both of which organizations are 
now housed in their own magnificent of- 
fice building. . The presence of 
Stuart Raglan of Richmond, Va., em- 
phasizes the absence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Hancock and their so _ lovely 
daughter, Mrs. J. S. Lewis. * * * 


Some Past Presidents Absent 
That note of melancholy deepened by 
failure to discover Past President and 
Mrs. W. E. Harrington of Atlanta and 
Past President “Ruge” DeVan and Mrs. 
DeVan of Charleston, W. Va. . . . Past 
President Clyde Smith wires good wishes 
from Florida, where he and Mrs. Smith 
are storing up vitamins A to Z inclu- 
sive... . William Quaid, vice-president 
of the Southern Fire of New York, con- 
tinues his nation-wide tours, adding 
greatly to the prestige of his company 
with no apparent wear and tear upon 
himself. , M. LeRoy of Chubb & 
Son, New York, leaves here to under- 
take a west coast tour which will extend 
over five or six weeks. . . . The young 
man continues to be as popular as he is 
tall. For those who don’t know, the al- 
titude is six feet five inches. E. R. 
“Red” Ledbetter of Oklahoma City is 
alwi ays welcome, but the absence of Mrs. 
“Red” is greatly deplored. . . . We re- 
main undecided as to whether Sam Mor- 
rison of Iowa City, Ia., rises exceedingly 

early or goes to bed very late. * * * 
How did even so worthy a young man 
as Fred Brinkman of Kansas City win 
permanent possession of the affections 
of a so pulchritudinous lady as Mrs. 
Fred? . . . Until Mrs. Ken Bair wore 
the flowered frock, we had thought that 
the sleekly ebony ‘effects were responsi- 
ble for her always striking appearance. 
Col. Joe Button of Washington, 











Cc. A. ABRAHAMSON 


D. C., thinks that life is too serious most 
of the time to be taken too seriously 
much of the time. . . What’s_ that 


again about Gene Luther and dancing 
on a cloud? . Sounds like Archie 
Guyles and the little man with whis- 
kers. That beaming smile you no- 
ticed on the face of Past President Ed- 
win Cole is caused by the recent arrival 
of a husky young grandson. * * * 

Joe Friedel of Omaha attends a ter- 
ritorial conference and emerges declar- 
ing that George Carter of Detroit, who 
presided, is one of the ablest and most 
intcresting speakers he has ever listened 
to. . . . George Brown, secretary of the 
Michigan Association, gets more done 
with less effort than anybody you know. 

Mrs. Loren Garlichs of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has done much newspaper writing 
and has now in preparation for the Junior 
League Magazine an article on fraudu- 
lent accident claims. . . . Jack “I. U. B.” 
Dumont is one visitor who is certainly 
much at home here since he was once 
insurance commissioner for Nebraska. 
. . . Sen. Chet Ford of Des Moines has 
long been one of the most valuable mem- 
bers of the Iowa association because of 
his knowledge of legislative procedure 
and wide acquaintance at the Iowa State 
Capitol. ... The statuesquely handsome 
Mrs. Malcolm Baldrige will be Omaha 
chairman of National Boys and Girls 
Week. * * * 

You are right in remembering that it 
is Admiral Ed Lawson of Chicago who 
invented and is rapidly becoming wealthy 
from a device which automatically 
switches off the ignition when an auto- 
mobile collides violently with any other 
object. . . . It is declared that this meet- 
ing breaks all records in National Asso- 
ciation history in point of attendance, 
meaning, of course, mid-year meetings. 

Mrs, W. O. Wilson of Richmond 
and Miss Gladys Cole of Fall River, 
Mass., effectively demonstrated the be- 
coming ness of smartly tailored suits. 

. Soft gray hair framing youthful 
faces seems to be definitely the mode. 
Add to list of such so lovely ladies Mrs. 
Herman Hass, Mrs. T. Rich, both 
ef Atlanta; Mrs. Jay Rose, Buffalo, N. 


Y.; Mrs. Charles Blakely of Topeka, 
Kan.; Mrs. John Yost of Baltimore; 
Mrs. Frank Priest of Topeka; Miss Elsie 
Karrell of Washington, D.C... . Wil- 
liam Quaid achieves distinction by telling 
a story which is actually new... . Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Byrne of Omaha cause 
nostalgic ‘memories of 1921 and southern 
Catitornia. * * * 
Smoker Given by Pres. Foster 

James L. Foster, president, National 
American Fire, whose smoker given at 
the Omaha Athletic Club was a high- 
lignt of the week, 1s a breeder and owner 
o1 fine’ horses. Where was Ed. 
Pickeit ot Sacramento, COME.t +o. 
Where was Lino Sertel of Miami, Fla., 
and the beauteous Mrs. Lino? * * * 

Kaiph Alexander ot Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Willi ever De Without Iriends Decause Ne 
preters not to make enemies. . . . How 
many know that Don Goldsmith of San 
Diego, now vice-president and presuma- 
biy to be the next president of the Cali- 
tormia association, 1s a down East Yan- 
kee trom Maines . . . Young Allison of 
the t’earls western department of Chi- 
cago still finds it strange not to be sit- 
tig at the press table... . It may as- 
tomsh J. Altred Grow of Detroit to learn 
that he was described at the Omaha 
liceting as “that man who looks lke 
ivapoiw.on, but 1s handsomer.” ... Did 
John Mylod of New York cultivate that 
taculty of remembering everybody from 
everywhere, or did it just come to him 
naturally? . Ben Rush, Jr., vice- 
president of "the North America Com- 
panies, turns up, as alway s, to greet rep- 
resentatives of this company and by his 
urvanity builds good will for them. . . 
Lew Webb of Conkling, Price & Webb 
of Chicago is unmistakeably making a 
fine record as an executive since he be- 
came the active head of that agency... . 
lf the annual meeting is not held at St. 
Paul, it will not be the fault of Bobby 
Burns of that city who has proselyted 
throughout the convention, * * * 


Good Work by W. Herbert Stewart 

W. Herbert Stewart of Chicago is ac- 
complishing real results through his in- 
defatigible work on the National Asso- 
ciation’s surety committee uf which he 
is the chairman, Mrs. Stewart is, as 
always, one of the most popular women 
in attendance... . The third session 
finds an attendance door prize awarded 
to Allan Wolff of Chicago—a wholly un- 
necessary procedure since he has never 
failed to be on time during the whole 
history of his National Association mem- 
bership. . . . The vigorous physique of 
John Pabst may explain why he chose 
to live at the Omaha A. C. during the 
period of the convention. . . . Sherman 
Drake, vice-president of the National 
Surety Corp., is, as always, quietly active 
and alert for opportunities to advantage 
of his rapidly growing company... . 
John J. Roe, Jr., president of the New 
York State association, is the ninth gen- 
eration of Roes to live on Long Island, 
Mm. ¥.. Philip B. Hosmer of Hosmer 
Brothers, Chicago, is a “candid camera” 
expert, and sleeps all night with the 
lights full on... . J. Adna North of 
Atlanta is now recognized as one of the 
ablest of the younger group of insurance 
men for which that city is famous. 
J. Dillard Hall of Baltimore, who is do- 
ing such admirable work for the United 
States F. & G. along the lines of safety 
education, is undeniably one of the most 
courtly men in attendance at the con- 
vention. Runner up Tom South- 
gate of Durham, N. C., failed in attend- 
ance here for the first time in many 
years, * * * 

Executive Committeeman Arthur Dun- 
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inal Got am Rate 
For Bonds Under REA 


HOW WASH.,D.C.,OFFICE HELPED 





W. H. Stewart, Surety Committee Chair- 
man, Says Advance Information Ser- 
vice on New Projects Will Continue 
The highspots of the report by W. 

Herb rt Stewart of Chicago, chairman of 

the surety committee. to the Omaha mid 

year meeting of the National Association 

of Insurance Agents last week, came 
when he told how his committee had 





W. HERBERT STEWART 


been instrumental in getting a reduction 
in the rate on contract bonds furnished 
by contractors for the construction of 
complete rural electrical distribution sys- 
tems under the jurisdiction of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Mr. Stew- 
art explained that the Towner Bureau 
had classified these contracts as con- 
struction contracts (class B) carrying the 
maximum construction contract rate. His 
committee with the aid of the agents’ 
Washington, D. C., service office, studied 
these contracts and concluded that while 
the liability was a little greater than 
class A contracts, a 1% rate would be 
sufficient for the hazard involved. This 
rate, when recommended to the Towner 
Bureau, was refused, but Mr. Stewart's 
committee was persistent. The final re- 
sult was that the Towner Bureau issued 
a bulletin agreeing with the committee’s 
recommendation. Said Mr. Stewart: 
“This should greatly benefit our mem- 
bers as many millions of dollars are to 
be expended by the government in this 
work during the next few years. This is 
one instance where the business was 
preserved for the companies and their 
agents against the threatened government 
indemnity fund.” 

The speaker explained: “It seemed that 
advance information on these projects 
was not available to the W ashington ser- 
vice offices of the companies, but the 
Treasury Department, appreciating our 
cooperation, was willing to furnish our 
Washington office with this information. 
The question, therefore, arose as how 
best to use the information. Your com- 
mittee arranged with the Washington 
service office to transmit this informa- 
tion to all state associations where the 

(Continued on Page 45) 


bar of Omaha has definitely made good 
upon those representations which brought 
the convention to the city in which he is 
an insurance leader; and in no small 
measure that success may be attributed 
to Mrs. Dunbar’s cooperation as chair- 
man of the ladies’ committee... . All 
local committee members and their asse- 
ciates earned and have received enthusi- 
astic appreciation of those who were for- 


tunate enough, for one reason or an- 
other, to be present at the mid-year 
meeting. 
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Set Sus National Accident & Health Week 





Accident snd Health 
As Seen by Fire Man 


AGENTS MISS GREAT CHANCE 





Strong Argument for Sale Demonstrated 
in Crying Need to Protect Income 
and Stop Financial Worry 

How an outstanding fire company ex- 
ecutive views the opportunities presented 
to agents through the sale of accident 
and health insurance was told by Laur- 
ence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American Insurance Co., Newark, before 
the sales congress of the National Health 
& Accident Association in Cleveland 


Monday. Answering the question, “Why 
Sell Accident and Health Insurance” 
Mr. Falls observed in part: 

“People most readily buy insurance 


against those perils which they believe 
most likely to occur. About 5% of the 
people in this country buy insurance 
against the perils of accident and _ ill- 
ness; but more than 85% of the owners 
of physical properties insure them 
against loss by fire, and yet there are 
112 times as many accidents as fires; 
one out of every eight deaths is acci- 
dental in persons between the ages of 
20 and 60; one out of every seven per- 
sons is killed or injured by accident each 
year; 400 out of every 1000 are sick each 
year; sixty-eight persons meet with an 
accident every minute; 4,740,000 persons 
are injured accidentally at home each 
year. It is true that some fires repre- 
sent large financial losses; some acci- 
dents entail small financial losses; but 
accident and health insurance protect 
one’s most valuable is earning 
power—which creates wealth. 
Handicaps of Worry 


“One of the smartest doctors whom I 
know once told me that he has never 
cured any one of anything, and never 
expects to. He is thankful for the op- 
portunity to allay the ravages of disease 
while nature cures the patient, and he 
recognizes that nature is under tremen- 
dous handicap if the patient frets and 
worries. 

“Sometimes even homely examples or 
illustrations are necessary, and best 
serve to convince a hesitant prospect 
of his real need for any form of insur- 
ance. Most assureds who deal in plain 
arithmetic and simple economics, will 
admit that an article worth its weight in 
gold, which is imperiled by an insurable 
hazard, is worth insuring. This country 
supports many thousands of wage earn- 
ers, each worth his weight in gold, on 
an income basis. With gold at $35 a 
troy ounce, a man weighing 175 pounds, 
who makes $3,675 a year, is worth his 
weight in gold, when money earns 5% 
interest. How many prospects has each 
of you who are worth their weights in 
gold, who might be sold the desirability 
of accident and health insurance by that 
illustration ? 

Smal] Amount Written 

“Accident and health insurance is one 
of the best investments which can be 
made by people who earn a living, and 
yet in 1935 (I do not have similar sta- 
tistics for 1936) the accident, premiums 
in the United States amounted to slight- 
ly more than $36,000,000, and health pre- 
miums $12,290,000 out of $588,000;000 of 
insurance premiums written by capital- 
ized stock casualty insurance compa- 
nies. Each of us knows some cases 
where people should have carried, and 
could have carried accident and health 
insurance, who suffered impairment of 
their earning power through accident or 
illness, but did not have this insurance, 
That oversight is chargeable to your 


doors, 
Value of Good-Will 


“One of the attractions of insurance 
agency work which appeals strongly to 
a salesman who is also a business man, 
is the accumulated good-will which the 
agent acquires by each successive sale, 
in addition to the immediate commis- 





sion income on that sale. In the in- 
surance business, we call this ‘renewal 
value,’ and few lines of insurance pos- 
sess more renewal value than does ac- 
cident and health insurance. Possibly 
cnly life insurance, with its penalty for 
lapsed coverage, has more such value. 

“Present socialistic tendencies in gov- 
ernment may, in the not distant future, 
seriously curtail the opportunity of 
agents to sell automobile lability insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, fidelity and suretyship, and some 
other insurance lines which may be un- 
dertaken by governmental experiments. 
This possibility should stimulate the for- 
ward looking agents to the development 
of lines of insurance for that great class 
of prudent citizens who will not be 
easily swayed to participate in these ex- 
periments. 

Agent Has Stern Duty 

“The seven years just passed have 
placed upon the citizens of this country 
a greater financial strain than they have 
known before, and it is widely recog- 
nized that many an individual and many 
a corporation was saved from suicide or 
financial collapse by relying upon the 
credit which they had accumulated with 
insurance companies. The record of in- 
surance in the so-called ‘depression’ is a 
proud and commendable: accomplish- 
ment, and it has established insurance 
men, and the insurance business, upon 
a more dignified and appreciated foot- 
ing. The significance of that change to 
this group is too obvious to be missed. 
The people of this country trust you and 
the business in which you are engaged. 
They spend, annually, for insurance, half 
as much as they spend for clothing; a 
third as much as they spend for food; 
and more than they spent for govern- 
ment prior to the present emergency. 
They expect you to sell them the insur- 
ance protection which they need.” 


Commissioner Harnett On 


Program of New York Club 


To complete a well balanced program 
of speakers Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
Charles A. Harnett of New York State 
is scheduled to appear today at the third 
annual sales congress of the New York 
Accident & Health Club, which is being 
held in the Great Hall of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Commissioner Harnett’s 
subject will be safety on the highways. 
Other speakers were announced last 
week. 

A special visitor is Harold R. Gordon, 


Phila. A. & H. Club To 
Be Active ‘On the Air’ 


—_—_— 


BIG HOTEL LUNCHEON APRIL 26 


Lobby Attraction To Be “——And Sud- 
den Death” Exhibit; Two Addresses 
by Owen B. Hunt 








Philadelphia’s observance of National 
Accident & Health Insurance Week, 
while it will not be spectacular, will be 
one of the most outstanding in the coun- 


try. 

The committee in charge has secured 
nine periods on the radio, all of them 
donated by the stations, free of charge 
Six of these will be over radio station 


KYW, in the form of a spot announce- 
ment once a day after a sustaining pro- 
gram. These announcements will men- 
tion a definite reason for the need of 
accident and health insurance. 

Station WFIL, which in the past has 
always broadcast the Accident & Health 
Day Luncheon, will do the same this 
year. On the air will be Robert L. Mey- 
ers, Jr., chairman, Pennsylvania Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board of Re- 
view, as principal speaker at the lunch- 
eon in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Monday, April 26. On Thursday, April 
29, from 3:45 to 4 P. M., WFIL will 
broadcast a special radio address on the 
economic cost of accidents and sickness 
by Insurance Commissioner Owen 
Hunt. The other radio time will be at 
6:15 P. M. Monday, April 26, over sta- 
tion WHAT, which period will also be 
taken by Commissioner Hunt with a ten 
minute talk along the same lines. 

The Accident & Health Club of Phila- 
delphia, which is sponsoring the observ- 
ance, will have on its aforementioned 
luncheon program in addition to Mr. 
Meyers Cadmus Z. Gordon, Jr., of the 
United Campaign, who will describe the 
manner in which accidents and sickness 
increase the relief rolls; Commissioner 
Hunt, and most likely John A. Diemand, 
executive vice-president, Indemnity of 
North America, 

In addition 


the club will have its 





general chairman of the A. & H. Week 
observance, who is executive secretary of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. A full review of the meet- 
ing will appear in The Eastern Under- 
writer next week. 





Chairmen in N. Y. Congress Today 





Keystone 
HAROLD M. GEORGE 


Chairman of Committee 


JULIUS ULLMAN 
Vice-Chairman of Committee 
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Phila. Sales Congress 

The second annual sales congress | 
of the Accident & Health Club of | 
Philadelphia in all-day session yester- | 
day at the Insurance Society of Phila- | 
delphia had as a special guest Harold | 
R. Gordon, chairman, National A, & 
H. Week Committee, who came on 
from Chicago and who is in New 
York City today for the big A. & H. | 
gathering. 

The program for the Philadelphia 
congress follows: 

“Building and Protecting ne 
Lines with Accident and Health,’ 
Edwin D. Peake, Philadelphia Ki. 

“Overcoming Obstacles to Attain 
Success,” by Ben Brier, blind agent 
of the Continental Casualty. 

“Faces, Figures and Frauds,” by S. 
C. Carroll, vice-president, Mutual 
Senefit Accident & Health. 

“Why—How Sell Accident and 
Health Insurance,” by Z. C. Good- 
stein, manager, Continental Casualty. 
| “Direct Mail Advertising,” by Nel- 
| son A. White, advertising manager, 
| Provident Mutual Life. 











“___And Sudden Death” exhibit in the 
lobby of the same hotel. 

The newspapers are co- operating in 
the matter of publicity, and it is expected 
that the club will secure about as much 
space as it did last year. 





PAYNE ON A. & H. FORMS 


Tells Phila. Club Principal Sum Indem- 
nities Should Be in Keeping With 
Earning Capacity of Insured 
Wallace G. Payne, Employers’ Liabil- 
ity, in his lecture on accident and health 
policy forms delivered before the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of Philadelphia, 
analyzed each form and clause in the 
average commercial policy. He observed 
that there are thirteen parts to such a 
policy and that in the past there have 
been as many contracts on the market 
as there were underwriters to provide 
them. He said that the large amount 
of competition, with the constant addi- 
tion to the policies of small insurance 
values, together with the increasing haz- 
ard of injury, has been an invitation to 
the public to use these sales clauses to 
defraud. ; 
Discussing the insuring clause in acci- 
dent policies, which he termed a point 
of argument in competition in the past, 
he said that the standard “accidental 
means” clause now in use would simplify 
matters and cut down litigation. 





Principal Sum Clause 

Mr. Payne further pointed out that 
the benefits under the principal sum 
indemnity clause in the old policies had 
been unjust to a man carrying $100 
weekly indemnity. To illustrate: 

“In the event of injury to the hand 
involving one week’s disability with an 
amputation at the end of that time; 
under the old policies he would receive 
$100 for one weck’s indemnity and $500 
for loss of hand benefit or $600 in all. 
This is a totally inadequate indemnity for 
an insured entitled to carry $100 weekly 
indemnity. Under the newer (standard) 
policies he would receive $100 for his 
week’s indemnity plus $10,000, or 100 
weeks’ indemnity for the severance. This 
is more in line with the loss to a man 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Deserted, water-filled streets. 
Troops patrolling in boats —inev- 
itably some looting. Then a flood 
of burglary claims: 


Rut read this> 


In Louisville — disaster struck. But every 
claim is an “emergency” claim to someone. 
And whether the claim is in the burglary, 
the forgery, or the Fidelity bonding field, 
National Surety backs up its carefully 
chosen agents with the prompt action that 
builds permanent business friendship. 
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Ins. Stocks Survey 





Standard Statistics Co. Gives Current 
Investment Outlook; Two Pam- 
phlets Published 
The Standard Statistics Co. has just 
published two surveys on the present 
situation as gegards insurance company 
stocks. These conclusions are reached: 
“The average fire insurance stock is 
currently selling below liquidating value, 
and at 23 times 1936 net investment in- 
and 16 times the sum or net in- 
underwriting 


come 
vestment income and net 
profit. These ratios are considered rea- 
sonable, especially in view of prospects 
for further improvement in investment re- 
sults. Fire insurance stocks generally, 
therefore, are regarded as meriting reten- 
tion on a longer term basis, although 
they have only average appeal on the 
basis of 1937 prospects. 

“Casualty insurance stocks are consid- 
ered worth holding in anticipation of con- 
tinuation of favorable results. Despite 
apparently reasonable prices for life in- 
surance stocks, intermediate term pros- 
pects are not clearly enough defined to 
justify other than a neutral attitude.” 


CONFER ON O. D. BILL 
Ill. Industrial Commissioner Clears Up 
Minor Points With Labor and Industry 
Before Submitting to Legislature 

As The Eastern Underwriter went to 
press Industrial Commissioner Peter J. 
Angsten of the Illinois industrial com- 
mission was still in session with repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry on the 
proposed bill to be introduced in the 
legislature to provide facilities for han- 
dling occupational disease risks in the 
state. Although in accord on the main 
draft of this bill minor points remained 
to be worked out before it can be in- 
troduced by the industrial commissioner. 

The stock and mutual casualty com- 
panies came to an understanding late 
last week on chief features of the bill, 
one of the most important being the 
guarantee that employes would not be 
discharged because of occupational dis- 
ease impairment. The pooling arrange- 
ment will be compulsory. 


ALMANAC OUT MAY 15 
The Insurance Almanac of The Weck- 
ly Underwriter will come out on or about 
May 15, its customary publication date. 
Inadvertently it was mentioned in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week that the 
book was already “on the street.” 


ERNEST BRANDLI PROMOTED 
Appointed Assistant U. S. Manager of 
European General; Twenty-one 
Years With Company 
The European General Reinsurance 
Co., Ltd., has appointed Ernest Brandli 

as assistant United States manager. 

Mr. Brandli has completed twenty-one 
years of service with the European and 
has a valuable knowledge of casualty and 
surety reinsurance, After serving with 
the head office of the company in London 
as assistant secretary he came to New 
York in 1926 to join the United States 
branch and was appointed secretary of 
that branch in 1929. 





O. D. Committee Formed For 
N. Y. State Claim Problems 


The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives has a newly formed occupa- 
tional disease claims committee for New 
York. To it will be referred all prob- 
lems in the state of this character con- 
fronting member companies. Chairman 
is Henry D. Sayer, who heads the cas- 
ualty department of the Association, and 
associated with him are Samuel Kalt- 
man, Aetna Life, and Herbert F. Di- 
mond, Fidelity & Casualty. 
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HENRY G. THOLE PROMOTED 


Elected Vice-President of Seaboard 
Surety; Joined Company in 1931 
as Agency Superintendent 

Henry G. Thole, who has done an ex- 
cellent job as agency superintendent of 
the Seaboard Surety since he joined the 
company in 1931, was elected a vice-presi- 
dent on Wednesday by the board of di- 
rectors who were in annual session. Mr, 
Thole came to the Seaboard from the 
United States F. & G. where he was a 
special agent in New York. 





More Compensation Bills 
Introduced in Michigan 


The Michigan legislature has received 
some additional workmen’s compensation 
bills. The House labor committee mean- 
while is pondering a bill passed by the 
Senate which would place occupational 
diseases on the basis of the New York 
schedule plus silicosis and several others. 

A bill has been offered by Representa- 
tive Elizabeth Belen of Lansing under 
whose terms the compensation commis- 
sion would be empowered to continue 
payments under an award to heirs of any 
injured employe if he died of causes 
other than the injuries for which com- 
pensation was granted. 

Senator Harry Hittle of Lansing in- 
troduced a bill to increase from four 
to five membership of the Department 
of Labor and Industry, the additional 
commissioner to be added to the present 
three-member compensation commission. 





D. J. TOMPKINS, 83, DEAD 





Former President of United States Guar- 
antee Started With Company in 
1890; His Background 

Daniel J. Tompkins, former president 
of the United States Guarantee, died 
early this week at his residence, the 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, N. Y. He would 
have been 83 years old yesterday. A sis- 
ter, Mrs. C. V. Hudson of Fulton, N. Y,, 
survives. 

Mr. Tompkins was born in Fulton, a 
son of William H. and Harriet Emeny 
Tompkins. After receiving a_ bachelor 
of philosophy degree at Cornell in 1875, 
he studied law in the office of Sedgwick, 
Kennedy & Tracy in Syracuse and was 
admitted to the bar in this city in 1877. 

He practiced for only four years, how- 
ever, joining the New York branch of 
the Guarantee Co. of North America in 
1881 as secretary. From 1890 to 1911 he 
was secretary of the United States Guar- 
antee, of which he later became presi- 
dent, holding this high post for a num- 
ber of years. He was succeeded by 
George H. Reaney. In 1883 he married 
Ada Parsons of Elmira, N. Y. 





GIVEN MORE TIME TO ANSWER 

The Maryland Casualty, which was 
cited last month by the St. Louis Court 
of Appeals to show cause why it should 
not be enjoined from the alleged unau- 
thorized practice of law in connection 
with the operation of its claims depart- 
ment in St. Louis, has been given seven 
additional days in which to file its answer 
to the petition of a Bar Association Com- 
mittee which brought the action. 
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Married in Bronxville 


A large number of insurance men and 
their wives attended the wedding in 
Bronxville Friday of Miss Marion Eliza- 
beth Hobbs, daughter of Clarence W. 
Hobbs and Mrs. Hobbs, to Herbert H. 
Smith, a physician of Brookline, Mass. 





Underwood & Underwood 


MRS. HERBERT H. SMITH 


The ceremony was performed in the Re- 
formed Church, Bronxville. A picture of 
the bride is printed above. Clarence W. 
Hobbs is special representative of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners on the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. 

The Rev. Dr. John H. Powell, Jr., of 
Reformed Church officiated at the cer- 
emony after which there was a reception 


at the Bronxville Women’s Club. Mrs. 
Smith was born in Worcester, Mass., and 
attended the Bancroft School there. She 
was graduated from the Bronxville High 
School in 1932 and from the College of 
William and Mary in 1936. She is a 
member of Kappa Alpha Theta and an 
active member of the Bronxville League 

Dr. Smith was born in Bromley, Kent, 
England. He was graduated from Bow- 
doin College and from the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. He is a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society and the American Medical So- 
ciety. He belongs to Phi Chi, national 
medical fraternity and the University 
Club of Boston. Dr. Smith is on the 
general staff of the Massachusetts ‘Me- 
morial Hospital in Boston and is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine and has an 
office in Brookline. 

Miss Dorothy Potter Hobbs, student at 
Skidmore, a sister, was maid of honor. 





DISCUSS SERVICING MACHINES 





Association of Insurance Co. Buyers 
Meets in Hartford; C. M. Bell Led 
Discussion on Subject 
The meeting of the Association of In- 
surance Company Buyers held April 13, 
1937, at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, had 
representatives in attendance from com- 
panies in New York, Boston, Worcester, 

Springfield and Hartford. 

Under the leadership of C. M. Bell, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, 
there was discussion of the relative mer- 
its of different practices for servicing a 
wide variety of equipment. 

It was apparent that there is an atti- 
tude on the part of some vendors to 
force sales through excessive service 
costs. For this reason there was a 
preference on the part of many users to 
have their own maintenance department 
or use mechanics not in the employ of 
sales organizations, where they were 
available. Next meeting is in Springfield. 


Comp. Rate Revision 
In N. Y. State July 1 


L. S. SENIOR GIVES DETAILS 


New Rates To Be Filed With N. Y. De- 
partment May 1; Before Governing 
Committee April 29 





The Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York has undertaken a 
revision of compensation rates to be- 
come effective, subject to the New York 
Department’s approval, on July 1, 1937. 
These rates are designed to take care 
of changes in classification relativity as 
well as rate level, says General Manager 
Leon S. Senior. 

The board will hold in abeyance the 
publication of rates for all policies ef- 
fective on and after the effective date, 
and its members are directed to defer 
the issuance and delivery of new and 
renewal policies which are designed to 
become effective July 1, 1937 and there- 
after until further notice. 

Mr. Senior further advises that the 
rates for classifications subject to dust 
hazard will also be revised as of July 1 
to take account of the increased benefits 
prescribed by the compensation law. 

Pure premiums have already been se- 
lected by the classification and rating 
committee and the actuarial committee 
met on April 23 to establish the rate 
level. “It is planned,” says Mr. Senior, 
“to present the entire program for the 
general rate revision to the governing 
committee on April 29 and to file the 
revised rates with the Insurance Depart- 
ment on May 1.” 





TO HEAR T. D. BROWN 
T. Davidson Brown, vice-president, 
National Surety Corp., will be the next 
lecture speaker before the Independent 
Brokers Association class on April 30 at 
56 Court Street, Brooklyn. His subject 
is “Fidelity and Official Bonds.” 


ROBERT N. ROSE REELECTED 





Directors of Excess of America Make No 
Changes in Staff Except Wm. B. 
Wise Election as Vice-President 
The directors of the Excess Insurance 
Co. of America at its annual meeting 
this week reelected Robert N. Rose pres- 
ident of the company along with his en- 
tire official staff for the coming year. 
The only change was the election of 
William B. Wise as vice-president who 
will continue to be in charge of the cas- 
ualty claims department. With the Ex- 
cess for the past year and a half, Mr. 
Wise was formerly with the Fidelity & 
Casualty. The board of directors has 

been reduced to eighteen members. 





W.H. Stewart Report 
(Continued from Page 41) 


project was to be performed, giving them 
such information as was obtainable, such 
as the location of the work, the names of 
the engineers and prospective bidders 
with instructions: to the state associa- 
tions to transmit it to their members and 
local boards to be used by them in the 
development of the surety bond business 
on these projects. 

“This service to our agents is a new 
venture. Your committee is watching the 
results, and if our members and agents 
are benefiting by this information, we 
shall continue it.” 





LATE NEWS 
Guy T. Warfield, Sr., president War- 
field-Dorsey Co., Inc., Baltimore, died 
Wednesday. 





David D. Templeton, former superin- 
tendent Aetna’s fidelity and surety bond 
department in Harrisburg, is now the 
company’s superintendent in Buffalo, and 
Atwood H. Bent, former special agent, 
Springfield, Mass., succeeds Mr, Tem- 
pleton in Harrisburg. 
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Recent Court Decisions 
Compiled by John Simpson 











Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Death From Homicide 


The death of the insured from gun- 
shot wounds inflicted intentionally by 
armed men acting feloniously was held 
to have resulted from homicide within 
clause of an accident 


the non-coverage 
policy excluding recovery for loss caused 
by homicide. Black v. Massachusetts 
Accident Co., Rhode Island Supreme 
Court, 189 Atl. 3. 

* + 


Commercial Purposes Limited to 


Insured’s Business 

An insured, described as a sand and 
gravel dealer, insured a truck used for 
“commercial purposes” defined in the pol- 
icy as “usual to the business of the 
named assured as described above, in- 
cluding loading and unloading of goods.” 

An indorsement on the policy read: 
“the above trucks are used in the as- 
sured’s sand and gravel business.” 

In an action on the policy it was held, 
Ento v. Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co., New York Appellate Division, 288 
N. Y. S. 232, that the company was not 
liable for personal injuries caused by 
the operation of the truck in highway 
snow removal for a county. The cov- 
erage condition was not waived by the 
knowledge of the company’s general 
agent that the trucks were used in snow 
removal, the policy expressly stipulating 
that knowledge of any agent would not 
waive or extend any condition. The pol- 
icy had been in possession of insured 
for more than six months. The law 
presumes that during that time he read 
its provisions. The law would not ex- 
cuse his omission to do so. 

* 


Limits of Surety’s Liability 
The Michigan Supreme Court held, 
Kalamazoo County v. Fidelity & Casu- 
alty, 270 N. W. 230, that a surety’s lia- 
bility on the bond of a defaulting county 
treasurer was limited to the terms for 
which the bond was given. It did not 
cover the full amount of shortage dis- 
covered in a second term, part of which 
occurred during the first term. But the 
county was held entitled to interest from 
the date when it became the treasurer’s 
duty on his resignation to turn over the 
funds to his successor, instead of from 
the commencement of the action on the 
bond. 
oe aa * 
Not Liable for Default After 
Bond’s Expiration 
The California Supreme Court held, 
Pacific Indemnity v. Industrial Accident 
Commission, 61 Pac. (2d) 750, that the 
commission was without jurisdiction to 
hold the surety on a foreign insurance 
company’s bond liable for defaults which 
occurred after the expiration of the bond 
and after the insurance company had 
filed a new bond with another surety, 
which was approved by the insurance 
commissioner. 
* * * 
Death an Accident 
The Texas Court of Civil Appeals held, 
American National v. Garrison, 97 S, W. 
(2d), 534, that the death of an insured 
shot by an antagonist was an accident 
as against the contention that insured’s 
threats were the proximate cause of the 
death, where insured when he was shot 
was making no demonstration to carry 
out previous threats. 
* * * 
Death in Voluntary Fight 
The Tennessee Supreme Court held, 
Kinkhead v. Holliston Mills, 98 S. W. 
(2d) 1066, that a watchman’s death, re- 
sulting from a voluntary fight with his 
co-watchman because the latter was late 
in relieving the former, was not compens- 
ab'e as an accident arising out of the 
watchman’s employment. 


Death From Drinking Veronal 
Accidental 


An insured for whom his physician 
had prescribed veronal for sleeplessness, 
to be taken twice daily in one and one- 
half grain tablets, failing to find aspirin 
for the cure of ear-ache, on his wife’s 
suggestion, apparently took some veronal 
instead. Shortly thereafter he told his 
wife he had taken the veronal and that 
it was making him sick. His physician 
was called and after emergency treat- 
ment insured was taken to a hospital in 
an apparent state of coma. He died 
three days later. 

Insured’s life policy provided for acci- 
dental death benefits payable upon proof 
of death occurring as a result “of bodily 
injuries effected solely through external 
violent and accidental means.” 

The New York Appellate Division in 
Mansbacher v. Prudential Ins. Co., 287 
N. Y. S. 486, an action on the policy to 
recover an accidental death benefit, said 
that it is true there are cases in this 
jurisdiction (N. Y. State) which hold 
that where unanticipated death occurs by 
means which were intended, it cannot be 
said to be the result of “accidental 
means.” These the court considered dis- 
tinguishable on the facts. In three of 
the four cited, Appel v. Aetna Life, 86 
App. Div. 83, Barnstead v. Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Association, 
204 App. Div. 473, and Gould v. Trav- 
elers, 244 App. Div. 274, there was, the 
court said, some internal as distinguished 
from external means which resulted in 
death. In this case there was no evi- 
dence tending to show that any internal 
condition of insured was a contributory 
cause of death. And it was found that 
veronal wasn’t taken with suicidal intent. 

In the other case, Pixley v. National 
Association of Railway Postal Clerks, 
165 App. Div. 150, affirmed 221 N. Y. 545, 
the court found from the record on ap- 
peal that the policy expressly excepted 
death caused by “poison taken voluntar- 
ily or accidentally.” In that case death 
resulted from taking an overdose of 
morphine. 

The court therefore said the present 
case fell rather within the category of 
such cases as Gallagher v. Fidelity & 
Casualty Co., 163 App. Div. 556, affirmed 
221 N. Y. 664, where the insured died 
from sunstroke. Though he had inten- 
tionally exposed himself to the sun, it 
was held his death had occurred through 
accidental means. 

Lewis v. Ocean Accident, 224 N. Y. 18, 
where insured died from inflammation of 
the brain resulting from infection oc- 
curring when he punctured a pimple with 
a contaminated instrument. 

Judgment of Appellate Term (278 N. 
Y. S. 225, 154 Misc. 796) reversing judg- 
ment for plaintiff in the City Court was 
reversed and that of the City Court re- 
instated. 

* * * 


Accident, Not Suicide Nor Homicide 


In Svenson v. Mutual Life of New 
York, 87 F. (2d) 441, the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals held that there was 
substantial evidence of accidental death. 
Insured, a farmer, was found dead in his 
hoghouse, apparently gored in the chest 
by the horns of a cow he was ejecting. 
Medical witnesses gaves the opinion that 
the death was not caused by or con- 
tributed to by any disease, although there 
was a moderate amount of sclerosis and 
calcification of arteries, that the force 
which caused the wound in the chest was 
an external force and that the bleeding 
of the wounds showed insured was alive 
when they were inflicted, 

It was held this evidence was com- 
petent. The evidence was held inconsis- 
tent with suicide and not to point to 
homicide, which is not to be presumed. 


Banks and Insurance 
Have Much in Common 

SELECTING PROTECTION PLAN 

R. T. Wood Brings Points in Connection 


With Buying Indemnity to Attention 
of New Jersey Group 








In an address entitled “The Banker 
Looks at Insurance” Richard T. Wood, 
manager, Bank Division, American Sure- 
ty and the New York Casualty, gave 
the Passaic County Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking a cross section 
of how a banker may view the general 
insurance situation to his advantage. 
After regarding the subject generally and 
specifically there are, said Mr. Wood, 
“a few observations which may be found 
helpful in his insurance dealings. The 
desirability of a complete insurance sur- 
vey periodically is unquestionable. It is 
advantageous to take as broad cover as 
possible. The question of cost should 
be considered when deciding whether to 
carry insurance or not, but it should not 
be too strongly emphasized once a de- 
cision has been reached that insurance 
should be carried. For banks generally, 
there is no agreed percentage which the 
cost of insurance should bear to the to- 
tal cost of operation. Coverage should 
be secured in as few contracts as pos- 
sible from as few companies as is con- 
sidered desirable. All related insurance 
should have a common expiry date. It 
is important that the insurance contracts 
carried be supported by adequate infor- 
mation in relation to values. In nego- 
tiating insurance a well-qualified agent 
or broker can be of real benefit. Insur- 
ance companies should be selected not 
only for their ability to pay in case of 
loss, but also for their ability to give 
service in avoiding or minimizing loss. 
It is desirable to look into the experience 
and quality of their management—their 
greatest asset. It is desirable that the 
handling of insurance be placed in charge 
of a single department or individual 
charged with the duty of keeping abreast 
of technical insurance knowledge, partic- 
ularly with reference to new forms of 
contracts and the rate situation. While 
general rules can be laid down, the bank- 
er will discover that his insurance is a 
matter which requires individual treat- 
ment. 

Possess Much in Common 


“The banker, having looked long at in- 
surance, now recognizes a neighbor who 
has many common burdens and mutual 
interests, whose well-being is closely 
bound to his own. His self-analysis of 
the risks of banking is beneficial to the 
insurance company and himself. In a 
changing world, it is a source of com- 
fort to work out his problems with some 
one who appreciate their magnitude and 
has a genuine interest in them. Nor is 
the banker limited to a selfish position 
in the relationship as he can do much to 
assist the insurance company. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that by this 
viewing of insurance the banker will gain 
a knowledge of facts and breadth of 
understanding which will increase his 
competence as a banker and his value 
as a citizen.” 


HIGH SCHOOL TRAFFIC COURSE 


National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters Furthering Education 
Throughout New Jersey 
Soon every high school in New Jersey 
may be offering its students instruction 
in motor car care and operation said 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of the 
education division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters at a 
meeting of the Traffic Officers Training 
School at Rutgers University April 15. 
Dr. Stack described the automobile 
classes being conducted successfully in 
the Bergen Count} high schools and out- 
lined the programs for the visiting of- 
ficers to consider for their own com- 

munities. 

,One of the most important parts of the 
high school course in safe driving is the 
vivid presentation of the horrible out- 
come of carelessness and ignorance. 
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STUDYING 900 SILICOSIS CLAIMs 
WPA Project of Wisconsin Industria] 
Commission Expected to Yield Much 

Helpful Data 

As a WPA project the industrial com. 
mission of Wisconsin is completing a sjjj. 
cosis survey which is expected to yield 
considerable data on this important haz. 
ard under the state workmen’s compen. 
sation act. Orrin Freed, chief statistician 
of the commission, said the survey is of 
especial significance because Wisconsin 
is one of the few states which alloy 
compensation to workers afflicted with 
the malady. About 900 compensation 
claims for silicosis entered since 192}, 
when this occupational disease hazard 
was made compensable by act of the 19]9 
state legislature, are being studied for 
the purpose of determining what hap- 
pened to each victim, the amount of the 
claim paid, the sort of work bringing 
about the malady, and other information 
of value in planning legislation to cover 
the problem. 





ED. J. WALSH DEAD | 


Ed. J. Walsh, branch manager for 
southern California at Los Angeles of 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Company, died suddenly April 12, follow- 
ing an illness of several months. Al- 
though in failing health, he had remained 
on the job but was expecting to arrange 
for a leave of absence shortly. Funeral 
services were held April 15 at St. Mo- 
nica’s Church, Santa Monica. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Gertrude Walsh, 
and three children, Jean, Mary and Ed- 
ward Walsh, Jr. 


W. G. Payne Talk 


(Continued from Page 42) 





with an earning capacity entitling him 
to $100 weekly indemnity.” 
Non-Cancellable Features 

Mr. Payne described the advantages 
and disadvantages of the non-cancellable 
policy as follows: “The idea behind this 
form is ideal in that it provides the in- 
sured with protection from which he can- 
not be separated in the event his phys- 
ical condition becomes such that he can- 
not purchase new insurance or that his 
claim record is such as to make him 
an undesirable policyholder. In actual 
results it seems that the investment pur- 
chaser, the chronic claimant and plain 
crook seem to have specialized on it so 
that the cost is out of proportion to the 
coverage granted. The average purchaser 
of protection prefers to pay the more 
moderate cost for the commercial forms 
and take his chances that the company 
will be at least fair in its treatment of 
him.” 





James A. Beha 


(Continued from Page 37) 


1932. His clubs include Lawyers, Man- 
hattan, New York A. C., Catholic, Ad- 
vertising and .Centre. He is a member 
of the Bar Association of the City of 
New York, New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation and American Bar Association. 
A native of Constableville, N. Y., he was 
admitted to the New York State Bar in 
1906 after his graduation from New York 
Law School the previous year. He holds 
an honor degree from Manhattan 
College. 

From 1924 to the end of 1928 Mr. Beha 
was Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, being one of the most progressive 
officials to hold this office. He spent 
slightly more than a year as board chair- 
man of the International Germanic Trust 
before his election to the general man- 
agership and counsel of the National 
Bureau, which he held until October 
1936. His election to chairmanship of 
the acquisition cost conferences came 
in 1931 : 

Mr. Beha has one son James H., now 
in college, whom he expects will join 
him in law partnership before many 
years. It will be an ideal father-son 
partnership. 
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HELP PREVENT RESIDENCE BURGLARY LOSSES 


Sell Safety! The man who is accident- 
prevention and loss-prevention con- 
scious applies the same sort of common 
sense to minimizing loss due to crime 
that he applies to accident and fire 
hazards. When you sell him safety, 
you also sell him the idea that 





proper insurance protection is needed. 
Get the current issue of The Employers’ 
Pioneer. Find out more about selling 
insurance by selling safety. No obliga- 
tion—just address your request to 
the Publicity Department, 110 Milk 


Street, Boston. 























[t's a funny tha 


DD, come to think of it, how many im- 
portant inventions were conceived by 
men whose vocations were completely 

foreign to the field of invention. Indeed, if 
history is any criterion, the first rule in a course 
on How To Become an Inventor might well be: 
Be anything but an inventor. 

Da Vinci lays his brush aside after painting a 
“Mona Lisa” to invent the wheelbarrow, the 
hydraulic bucket, the ball bearing, the tractor 
and even builds a model airplane and gear-shift 
automobile....A graduate of Yale named 
Whitney goes to Georgia expecting a job as 
school teacher, is denied the job, visits a friend 
on a plantation and there conceives the cotton 
gin....A fourteen-year-old lad nained Colt 
runs away from a Massachusetts boarding 
school, boards a freighter bound for India and 
on the way constructs a wooden model of the 
first revolver. 

Morse, a struggling young po.*rait painter, is 
returning to his homeland after five years of 
garret life abroad and during the voyage invents 
.. Selden, lawyer for a camera- 
manufacturer, forgets torts and contracts long 


the telegraph . 


enough to invent the gasoline engine for auto- 
mobiles... .Janney, a dry goods clerk, neglects 
to say “May I help you?” to the customers 
because his mind is occupied with the invention 
of the automatic car-coupler. 

Thus it goes. We have had several such in- 
congruities in our own business. (It’s the insur- 
ance business, in case you've forgotten.) 

It was a haberdasher named John Graunt 
who compiled the first life expectancy table, a 
service which so pleased Charles the Second 
that he made him a Fellow of the Royal Society 
with the comment, “If the Fellows find any 
more such tradesmen, they should admit them 


MY MASTERPIECE / 











all”. ...An astronomer, Halley—he of Halley’s 
Comet—worked out one of the first mortality 
tables. ... Lavoisier, the great French chemist 


and “inventor” of bicarbonate of soda (Errp, 
pardon me), conceived what was probably the 
first Group Insurance plan, and for his trouble 
lost his head on a Revolution guillotine. ... 
Daniel DeFoe, a London newspaper man who 
once dashed off a trifle called “Robinson Cru- 
soe’, also proposed a plan of Life Insurance. 
(DeFoe, being a journalist, never lost his head, 
although he did at one time lose a few months 


Prose and Pictures by 


GEORGE MALCOLM-SMITH 


in prison.)....A building contractor and 
quarry-owner, of all persons, founded the first 
company ever to offer insurance against general 
accidents. He was James G. Batterson of Hart- 
ford, and the company he conceived was, of 
course, The Travelers. 

The fact that doctors have a remarkable 
record of achievement outside their professional 
activities is rather generally recognized....A 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle, to while away the long 
hours between clients, occupied himself by 
creating the greatest detective in literature. . . . 
In turning to the pen, he was following a tradi- 





DR. DOYLE, | ASSUME. +3 





tion established by another medico, the im- 
mortal Rabelais... A doctor, Sun Yat-Sen, 
while rickshawing from one sick bed to another, 
was hatching the rebellion which overthrew the 
age-old Manchu dynasty and made China a 
republic. . .. Another physician of revolutionary 
tendencies was our own Dr. Joseph Warren, who 
precipitated the Boston Tea Party and paid 
for it with his life at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
It’s a funny thing, but it was a doctor who 
invented Automobile Insurance. He was a Dr. 
Truman J. Martin of Buffalo, N. Y., and how he 
happened to conceive his epochal idea is some- 
what interesting. Dr. Martin, ’way back in 
1897, had bought himself one of those awe-in- 
spiring vehicles called a horseless carriage. It 
was an electric, and the fact that his was one of 
less than 100 automobiles registered at that 
time shows what a progressive person he was. 
Now, one day in January, 1898, it occurred to 
him that the ownership of an automobile en- 
tailed certain responsibilities. Suppose, he 
reasoned, he were breezing down North Street 
some fine spring day and his awesome convey- 
ance were to frighten a horse, causing a run- 
away resulting in injury to some irate Buffalo 
citizen. Doubtless, that irate citizen would re- 
sent it, even to the point of going to law to ob- 
tain redress for his injuries, real or fanciful. 
Then what, the doctor asked himself. Obvi- 
ously, what he needed was some sort of insur- 
ance to protect himself against such a contin- 
gency. But who would underwrite such a novel 
risk? 


And so, by that irritatingly devious way of 
ours, we at last reach the point: 

There was only one organization of suffi- 
ciently progressive spirit to underwrite such an 
insurance contract. It was The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, which had already 
established something of a reputation as a 
pioneer by writing the first Accident Insurance 
policy and by making Life Insurance available 
at guaranteed set premiums payable in instal- 
ments. Surely such a company would appre- 
ciate the need for Automobile Insurance. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Martin wrote to The Travelers 
home office broaching his plan. The plan was 
judged by The Travelers as feasible and expe- 
dient, and, by adapting their Teams policy to ap- 
ply to a motor-propelled vehicle, the company’s 
underwriters on February 1, 1898, issued the 
first Automobile Liability Insurance policy in 
history. 

If this story needs any moral, it is the same 
one arrived at by Dr. Martin nearly 40 years 
ago: If you want insurance protection, seek it 
in acompany of proven prestige and experience. 

After all, isn’t it logical to assume that the 
company best qualified to provide the most 
efficient service should be the first and oldest 
company in the Automobile Insurance field? 
Seniority does not necessarily connote superi- 
ority, but if there is one field of business enter- 
prise in which experience, and experience for 
itself alone, counts, that business is insurance. 
The whole institution of insurance is predicated 
on experience. 

But when all is said and done, the gist of the 
whole matter lies in this one question: 

If you as a motorist could buy Automobile 
Liability Insurance after instead of before an 
accident involving injury to another person, 
which would you select—a company of long- 











established stability, with efficient claim ser- 
vice throughout the continent and with well- 
trained representatives to handle your case; or 
an organization with limited experience, limited 
service and limited man-power? 

Answer that question and you've also 
answered the question: Why sell Travelers 
Automobile Insurance? 

The Travelers Insurance Company, The 
Travelers Indemnity Company, The Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 
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